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FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
AGENCY'S  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  2,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  11:50  a.m.,  in  room 
2167,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Robert  A.  Borski  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Borski.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order. 

The  time  to  fix  the  roof  is  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the  time 
to  fix  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  is  when  no  hur- 
ricane is  threatening  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  Coasts,  no  nor'easter  is 
battering  the  beaches  of  New  Jersey,  and  no  earthquake  is  shaking 
the  ground  in  California  or  Missouri. 

Now,  at  a  time  of  comparative  calm,  is  the  time  for  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Oversight  to  examine  FEMA's  re- 
sponses to  the  most  recent  disasters.  Our  current  system  of  emer- 
gency response  with  States  taking  the  lead  and  FEMA  providing 
assistance  proved  inadequate  in  dealing  with  Hurricane  Andrew 
last  August,  just  as  it  proved  inadequate  in  dealing  with  Hurricane 
Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  three  years  ago. 

Tragically,  these  disasters  had  many  unfortunate  victims,  but  in 
some  respects  we  were  lucky.  Suppose  Hurricane  Andrew  had 
struck  not  Homestead  and  Florida  City,  but  Miami  itself?  Suppose 
the  hurricane  came  roaring  up  Delaware  Bay  headed  straight  for 
Philadelphia,  suppose  Loma  Prieta  was  not  the  7.1  earthquake  it 
was,  but  the  8.0  big  one  that  earthquake  scientists  have  consist- 
ently been  predicting.  How  well  prepared  are  we  for  such  an  un- 
precedented disaster? 

And  finally,  in  view  of  the  bombing  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
in  New  York,  how  well  prepared  are  we  for  a  serious  terrorist  at- 
tack? 

The  testimony  we  will  hear  today  demonstrates  that  FEMA  did 
not  learn  the  lessons  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta 
earthquake  in  responding  to  Hurricane  Andrew.  FEMA  still  has 
what  its  Inspector  General's  office  calls  a  wait-and-see  approach  to 
disaster  response.  It  waits  until  the  State  requests  assistance  and 
then  it  coordinates  with  the  various  agencies  responsible  for  re- 
sponding to  provide  the  requested  assistance. 

We  will  also  learn  from  the  GAO  report  on  FEMA's  budgeting 
practices,  which  is  being  released  today,  that  FEMA  has  not 
learned  the  lessons  from  its  budgetary  shortfall  in  1991  and  is  still 

(1) 


preparing  its  budget  request  based  on  the  same  inadequate  infor- 
mation it  provided  to  OMB  and  the  Congress  in  1991. 

In  truth,  the  inadequate  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  was  not 
all  FEMA's  fault,  but  the  disaster  response  system  we  have  in  the 
United  States  is  a  system  that  could  only  be  invented  in  Washing- 
ton. Twenty-seven  different  agencies  are  involved  in  disaster  re- 
sponse and  20  different  congressional  committees  are  involved. 
FEMA  is  so  busy  coordinating  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
doesn't  do  an  adequate  job  of  responding. 

But  the  primary  responsibility  for  disaster  response  remains 
with  FEMA.  FEMA  is  the  government's  lead  agency  for  disaster  re- 
sponse, and  while  there  will  always  be  a  lot  of  finger-pointing  after 
a  disaster,  most  of  the  fingers  will  wind  up  pointing  at  FEMA. 

Finally,  we  will  be  looking  today  at  whether  it  is  time  to  redirect 
the  comparatively  large  resources  that  are  devoted  to  civil  defense 
preparations  for  nuclear  war  towards  natural  disaster  response.  It 
is  time  we  recognize  that  the  Cold  War  is  over,  we  won,  and  that 
we  should  make  effective  civilian  use  of  our  military  resources, 
while  still  keeping  those  resources  available  to  respond  to  terrorist 
attacks  that  may  still  occur  in  what  is  still  a  dangerous  world. 

So  today  we  want  to  address  both  what  FEMA  can  do  within  its 
existing  statuary  authority  and  what  changes  in  law  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  our  response  to  disasters  meets  the  needs  of  the  vic- 
tims. The  next  time  we  have  a  disaster,  we  don't  want  an  Al- 
phonse-and-Gaston  act  wherever  one  is  saying,  "After  you."  If  the 
State  isn't  ready  to  respond,  FEMA  must  be  ready  to  provide  as- 
sistance without  waiting  for  State  requests. 

We  also  must  examine  whether  changes  in  FEMA's  statutory  au- 
thorization would  be  helpful  in  providing  a  more  effective  response. 

Among  the  possibilities  would  be:  Clarifying  FEMA's  authority  to 
act  without  a  State's  request,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cata- 
strophic disasters;  consolidating  disaster  assistance  responsibilities 
that  are  now  scattered  among  several  different  agencies;  and  con- 
solidating into  a  single  piece  of  legislation  FEMA's  disaster  re- 
sponse authority  under  the  Stafford  Act  and  civil  defense  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Civil  Defense  Act. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  at  the  outset  to  the  various 
agencies  that  have  examined  FEMA's  operations  and  that  will 
share  their  educated  wisdom  with  us  today.  Also  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  while  FEMA  gets  the  lion's  share  of  the  blame  for 
what  goes  wrong,  many  FEMA  employees  deserve  our  thanks  for 
the  long  hours  and  dedication  they  have  put  in  to  respond  to  the 
multiple  disasters  we  experienced  last  year. 

We  know  that  FEMA  can  only  accomplish  what  its  leadership  al- 
lows it  to  accomplish  and  that  includes  leadership  in  the  White 
House  and  in  OMB.  I  am  confident  that  with  professional  leader- 
ship at  FEMA  and  with  the  post-Cold  War  vision  at  the  White 
House,  FEMA  will  be  able  to  become  the  model  agency  we  have  al- 
ways hoped  it  would  be. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

Ms.  MOLINARI.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
filling  in  for  Congressman  Inhofe,  who  was  delayed  based  on  some 


transportation  problems  which  may  be  the  series  of  the  next  Inves- 
tigations and  Oversight  hearing. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  caUing  this  hearing. 
I  think  it  is  a  very  timely  subject,  given  that  we  are  going  to  be 
entering  the  hurricane  season  shortly.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  experts  predict  we  could  very  likely  experience  much  more  se- 
vere hurricanes  this  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  recent  his- 
tory. It  is  important  to  determine  what  aspects  of  FEMA  need  to 
be  addressed  so  that,  should  the  experts'  predictions  prove  right, 
we  will  be  prepared  to  respond. 

Unfortunately,  my  district  had  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
FEMA  because  New  York  shores  were  also  attacked  by  the 
nor'easter  storm,  and  I  have  to  just  say  that  the  majority  of  our 
interaction  with  FEMA  was  extremely  positive.  Perhaps  they  had 
learned  their  lessons  from  Hurricane  Andrew,  but  our  response, 
once  we  got  over  so  many  of  the  sticking  points  that  you  alluded 
to  relative  to  the  State  not  being  sure  how  they  initiated  action  in 
FEMA,  having  to  wait  based  on  the  guidelines  of  the  law  as  to 
when  they  could  intervene,  that  we  probably  lost  a  very  important 
week.  But  after  that  point,  we  got  to  work  with  some  of  the  best 
and  finest  ladies  and  gentlemen  employed  by  FEMA  who  spent,  un- 
fortunately, their  Christmas  Eve,  their  Christmas,  and  their  New 
Year's  Eve  trying  to  help  Staten  Islanders  and  Brooklynites  trying 
to  get  their  lives  back  together. 

There  are  a  lot  of  problems  that  need  to  be  addressed,  coordina- 
tion needs  to  be  tightened,  but  in  general  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
our  relationship  with  FEMA,  based  on  our  disaster  as  a  result  of 
the  nor'easter  storm,  was  a  very  positive  experience. 

Given  the  schedule  that  you  put  forth  for  this  hearing  and  the 
technical  difficulties  which  we  are  starting  to  undergo,  I  won't  take 
any  more  of  the  subcommittee's  time  other  than  again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  thank  you  for  bringing  us  together  to  investigate  and, 
hopefully,  to  strengthen  this  very  important  mission  of  this  agency. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Are  there  other  Members  who  wish  to  make  an 
opening  statement? 

Before  we  start  the  hearing,  we  will  view  a  video  that  was  put 
together  by  staff.  The  purpose  of  this  video  is  to  remind  you  of  the 
devastation  and  destruction  of  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  suffering 
of  affected  citizens  in  south  Florida. 

[The  video  was  shown.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  On  our  first  panel  today  are  Ms.  Judy  England-Jo- 
seph, Director  of  Resources,  Community,  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, U.S.  General  Accounting  Office;  accompanied  by  Mr.  Stanley 
Czerwinski,  Assistant  Director,  and  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, National  Security  and  International  Affairs  Division. 

Before  we  proceed,  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  record  at  this 
point  the  statement  received  from  our  colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Blackwell. 

[Mr.  Blackwell's  prepared  statement  follows:] 

Statement  of  Congressman  Lucien  E.  Blackwell 

Mr.  ChEiirman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  join  with  you  in  our  first  hearing  this  Congress 
to  focus  on  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  Disaster  Relief  Program. 


Since  the  creation  of  FEI\1A  in  1978,  the  Agency  has  been  charged  with  an  awe- 
some range  of  responsibility. 

From  natural  disasters  to  nuclear  facility  emergencies,  the  Agency  must  serve  as 
a  jack  of  all  trades,  ready  to  assist  every  comer  of  the  nation  in  all  potential  emer- 
gencies. 

Ehie  to  this  wide  range  of  responsibility,  there  have  been  some  serious  questions 
raised  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Agency's  abiUty  to  handle  massive  disasters  and 
emergencies. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  state  of  chaos  which  ensued  following  the  dev- 
astation wrought  by  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  last  svunmer  to  get 
a  sense  of  the  nature  of  the  questions. 

I  do  not,  however,  beUeve  that  FEMA  should  shoulder  all  of  the  blame  for  what 
was  perceived  as  a  sluggish  response  by  the  federal  government  to  the  massive  dev- 
astation. 

Indeed,  the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  not  to  cast  blame  or  point  fingers. 

We  are  here  to  determine  how  Congress,  FEMA,  the  military,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  federal  agencies  can  work  together  and  in  concert  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  restore  some  sanity  to  the  very  insane  process  of  emergency  management. 

Disasters  are  not  confined  to  a  specific  region  of  this  great  country.  All  of  our 
homes  are  subject  to  a  disaster  at  any  moment. 

One  need  look  no  further  than  the  events  which  devastated  the  city  of  New  York 
this  past  weekend. 

For  this  reason,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  Congress  to  insure  that  a  timely 
and  effective  response  system  is  in  place  to  deal  with  this  unfortunate  reahty. 

I  am  encouraged  by  FEMA's  internal  performance  audit  which  we  will  hear  more 
about  later  in  mis  hearing,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  FEMA  representa- 
tives and  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  to  insure  the  swift  implementation  of 
several  of  these  exceptional  recommendations 

I  am  also  pleased  that  we  are  tackling  the  tough  questions  surrounding  FEMA's 
budget  so  that  Congress  can  adequately  fiind  the  Agency  each  year,  without  facing 
the  prospect  of  yet  another  shortfall  looming  over  the  horizon. 

I  commend  you  Mr.  Chairman  for  bringing  this  crucial  matter  to  the  forefhjnt  of 
the  Subcommittee's  agenda,  and  of  course,  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
throughout  the  103d  Congress. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  May  I  ask  our  panelists  to  please  rise  and  raise  your 
right  hands. 

[The  witnesses  were  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Please  be  seated,  and  Ms.  England-Joseph,  you  may 
proceed. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JUDY  ENGLAND-JOSEPH,  DIRECTOR,  RE- 
SOURCES, COMMUNITY,  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  DI- 
VISION, U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  STANLEY  CZERWINSKI,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR,  HOUSING 
AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT,  AND  ROBERT  LANE,  AS- 
SISTANT DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  INTER- 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS  DIVISION 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  sub- 
committee, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  results  of  our  work  on  analyzing  our  Nation's  approach  to 
handling  major  disasters. 

Several  recent  catastrophes,  especially  last  year's  Hurricane  An- 
drew in  south  Florida,  have  led  to  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Nation's  system  for  responding  to  large  disasters.  As  a  result,  you 
and  a  number  of  other  congressional  leaders  asked  us  to  examine 
the  adequacy  of  the  Federal  strategy  for  responding  to  disasters 
and  to  develop  solutions  for  improving  them. 

In  addition,  as  you  requested,  I  also  will  provide  you  with  the  re- 
sults of  our  recent  report  on  FEMA's  Disaster  Relief  Fund.  This 
work  was  done  at  your  request  in  response  to  concerns  you  had 
about  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  depletion  of  the  fund. 


This  depletion  resulted  in  a  temporary  suspension  of  needed  disas- 
ter relief  payments  in  1991. 

I  will  provide  you  with  a  summary  of  my  comments  and  would 
like  to  have  both  the  report  and  the  statement  put  into  the  record. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  the  Federal  Grovernment's  strategy 
for  comprehensively  and  effectively  dealing  with  catastrophic  disas- 
ters is  deficient.  The  strategy  lacks  provisions  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  comprehensively  assess  damage  and  the  corresponding 
needs  of  disaster  victims  and  to  provide  them  with  quick,  respon- 
sive assistance.  The  Federal  Government  also  does  not  have  ex- 
plicit authority  to  adequately  prepare  for  a  disaster  when  there  is 
warning.  Finally,  State  and  local  governments,  for  the  most  part, 
do  not  have  adequate  training  and  funding  to  enable  them  to  re- 
spond to  catastrophic  disasters  on  their  own. 

In  the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  combination  of  these  fac- 
tors resulted  in  such  shortcomings  as  inadequate  damage  assess- 
ments, inaccurate  estimates  of  needed  services,  and 
miscommunication  and  confusion  at  all  levels  of  government,  all  of 
which  slowed  the  delivery  of  services  vital  to  disaster  victims.  Hur- 
ricane Andrew  also  demonstrated  that  for  large,  catastrophic  disas- 
ters, the  military  can  effectively  respond  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
disaster  victims. 

Improving  the  Nation's  disaster  response  capability  is  essential. 
We  may  well  face  disasters  or  emergencies  that  could  affect  even 
more  people  than  Hurricane  Andrew.  We  could  experience  stronger 
hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  radiological  or  hazardous  material  re- 
leases, or  civil  disturbances,  such  as  the  1992  Los  Angeles  riots. 
Accordingly,  we  are  making  a  number  of  recommendations  that 
would  improve  the  way  FEMA  decides  whether  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments need  help,  uses  existing  authority  to  provide  that  help, 
and  enhances  State  and  local  preparedness.  These  actions  would 
minimize  the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  needed.  We  also  lay  out 
options  for  reforming  the  government's  structure  to  ensure  presi- 
dential leadership  when  catastrophes  overwhelm  State  and  local 
responders. 

As  you  requested,  we  focused  our  review  on  the  immediate  re- 
sponse to  catastrophic  disasters,  those  that  require  life-sustaining 
mass-care  services  within  12  to  24  hours  following  the  disasters. 
Our  work  is  based  on  our  review  of  national  disaster  response  ac- 
tivities at  all  levels  of  government,  particularly  in  south  Florida, 
and  reflects  the  insights  of  national  disaster  experts  with  whom  we 
consulted. 

Hurricane  Andrew  in  south  Florida  showed  that  FEMA's  re- 
sponse strategy  implemented  through  the  Federal  response  plan 
does  not  adequately  deal  with  catastrophic  disasters.  The  plan  as- 
sumes that  an  increasing  number  of  the  12  response  operations, 
such  as  food,  health  and  medical  services,  transportation,  and  com- 
munications, will  be  activated  depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  dis- 
aster. Although  all  of  the  12  operations  were  activated  for  Hurri- 
cane Andrew,  the  response  was  neither  immediate  nor  adequate. 
The  key  reasons  for  the  plan's  failure  were  the  absence  of  provi- 
sions for  rapid  damage  assessment  and  the  lack  of  a  provision  to 
escalate  the  Federal  response  to  the  extraordinary  requirements  of 
a  catastrophic  disaster. 


After  Hurricane  Andrew  hit  south  Florida,  leaving  about  250,000 
people  homeless.  State,  local  and  volunteer  agencies  fell  far  short 
of  providing  the  required  amount  of  life-sustaining  services.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  first  three  days  after  the  storm,  these  agencies 
could  provide  only  enough  meals  daily  to  feed  about  30,000  disaster 
victims.  As  a  result,  some  victims  told  us  that  they  survived  by 
looting  grocery  stores,  drinking  potentially  contaminated  water, 
and  living  in  makeshift  dwellings  to  defend  the  remnants  of  their 
property  from  looters. 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  response  to  Hurri- 
cane Andrew  were  the  lack  of  both  a  comprehensive  damage  as- 
sessment and  the  ability  to  translate  that  assessment  into  an  over- 
all estimate  of  the  services  needed.  Although  the  Federal  response 
plan  assumes  that  State  and  local  governments  will  already  have 
conducted  such  assessments,  there  is  no  contingency  for  when 
State  and  local  governments  do  an  inadequate  job,  as  occurred  in 
south  Florida. 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Gk)vernment  already  has  broader  au- 
thority than  it  is  currently  using  to  conduct  its  own  damage  assess- 
ments and  needs  assessments  after  the  disaster  is  declared.  The 
absence  of  comprehensive  damage  assessments  delayed  needed  as- 
sistance and  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  Federal  Government 
had  an  information-gathering  unit  to  guide  the  Federal  response. 
Specifically,  this  unit  would  predict  the  impact  of  a  disaster,  assess 
its  damage,  evaluate  State  and  local  preparedness,  estimate  the  re- 
sponse needs,  and  possibly  coordinate  response  activities.  This  unit 
would  have  disaster  management  expertise  that  State  and  local  of- 
ficials do  not  have. 

In  addition.  Federal  agencies  need  to  mobilize  resources  and  de- 
ploy personnel  in  anticipation  of  a  catastrophe.  Currently,  Federal 
agencies  may  fail  to  prepare  before  a  disaster  because  of  uncer- 
tainty about  being  reimbursed.  We  believe  Congress  should  provide 
them  with  explicit  legal  authority  to  do  so. 

And,  finally,  the  Federal  strategy  ought  to  explicitly  recognize 
that  only  the  U.S.  military  can  quickly  provide,  transport,  and  dis- 
tribute sufficient  relief  to  victims  of  catastrophic  disasters.  FEMA 
currently  relies  on  the  American  Red  Cross  to  meet  mass  care 
needs.  In  less  severe  disasters,  such  reliance  on  a  relief  agency 
with  a  large  network  of  volunteers  may  be  sufficient.  But  in  the 
case  of  catastrophic  disasters,  the  Federal  Government  should  use 
its  expertise  to  gauge  the  damage  and  needs  and  then  be  proactive 
in  advising  States  when  the  military  is  needed. 

FEMA  can  also  make  better  use  of  the  resources  it  currently  has 
available  to  improve  its  own  catastrophic  response  capability. 
Given  changing  world  circumstances,  the  time  is  right  to  reassess 
the  level  of  resources  FEMA  devotes  to  national  security  issues, 
with  an  eye  toward  shifting  some  of  those  resources  into  natural 
disaster  response. 

FEMA's  National  Preparedness  Directorate,  whose  mission  en- 
tails a  rapid  deployment  capability,  has  numerous  resources  that 
could  be  effectively  used  for  catastrophic  disaster  response.  FEMA 
also  can  enhance  State  and  local  catastrophic  disaster  prepared- 
ness by  continuing  to  give  State  and  local  governments  latitude  to 
use  civil  defense  grants  to  meet  local  needs,  instead  of  emphasizing 


the  nuclear  threat,  by  upgrading  training  and  exercises  for  re- 
sponding to  catastrophic  disasters,  and  by  assessing  each  State's 
preparedness  for  catastrophic  disaster  response. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  solutions  we  have  recommended,  we 
have  explored  options  for  reforming  and  improving  the  Federal  re- 
sponse to  catastrophic  disasters.  In  doing  so,  we  have  focused  our 
analysis  on  four  options.  We  believe  the  choice  among  them  comes 
down  to  one  critical  dimension,  the  person  or  organization  directing 
the  Federal  response  to  catastrophic  disasters  must  explicitly  and 
demonstrably  carry  the  authority  of  the  President.  With  presi- 
dential leadership,  the  Federal  Government  demonstrates  to  the 
public  that  it  is  in  control  of  the  catastrophe  and  that  it  will  use 
every  means  necessary  to  meet  the  immediate  mass-care  needs  of 
the  disaster  victims. 

We  analyzed  four  options  for  managing  a  catastrophic  disaster. 
Each  option  would  make  a  designated  official  the  President's  rep- 
resentative, with  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  all  necessary  re- 
sources are  brought  to  bear.  These  options  include  a  key  official  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a  Cabinet  Secretary,  such  as 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  a  key  Department  of  Defense  offi- 
cial, such  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  head  of  FEMA. 

In  considering  these  options,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
FEMA  deals  with  many  disasters  that  are  not  catastrophic  and  has 
important  responsibilities  not  only  for  response,  but  also  for  pre- 
paredness and  recovery.  Whatever  organizational  arrangements 
may  be  made  for  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  a  catastrophic 
disaster,  these  other  responsibilities  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
by  FEMA  or  some  successor  organization. 

On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  and  discussions  with  experts,  we 
would  favor,  in  order  of  preference,  placing  responsibility  with  a 
designated  official  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  or  with 
a  designated  Cabinet  Secretary.  While  either  official  could  be  clear- 
ly seen  as  the  President's  representative,  there  was  much  support 
among  the  experts  with  whom  we  consulted  for  designating  an  offi- 
cial in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  Any  of  these  options 
can  be  put  in  place  quickly  by  Executive  order;  however,  for  the 
long  term  legislative  action  may  be  preferable. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  the 
financial  depletion  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  and  resulting  sus- 
pension of  disaster  assistance  payments  in  fiscal  year  1991.  Be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  in  predicting  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
disasters  each  year,  FEMA  requests  annual  appropriations  for  the 
Disaster  Relief  Fund  on  the  basis  of  the  average  annual  obligations 
incurred  over  the  previous  10  years. 

FEMA  relies  on  supplemental  appropriations  for  years  when 
costs  are  above  average.  The  administration's  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1991  was  $270  million,  based  on  the  fund's  average  his- 
torical needs.  However,  the  Congress  appropriated  no  new  funds 
for  1991  because  the  request  indicated  that  the  fund  would  have 
available  $255  million  of  unobligated  funds  from  prior  years'  appro- 
priations. 

By  February  of  1991,  FEMA  clearly  saw  that  it  would  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  obligations  through  the  end  of  the  year.  Ac- 
cordingly, FEMA  advised  0MB  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  supple- 
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mental  appropriation,  it  would  have  to  suspend  disaster  relief 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 

0MB  did  not  agree  with  FEMA's  proposal  to  seek  a  supplemental 
appropriation.  It  did,  however,  establish  a  special  OMB-FEMA 
task  force  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the  appropriate  level 
of  the  disaster  fund's  monetary  needs.  As  a  result,  FEMA,  in  April 
of  1991,  was  forced  to  suspend  all  disaster  relief  grants  to  States, 
other  than  those  for  lifesaving  purposes. 

In  March  of  1991,  just  as  the  disaster  fund  was  about  to  be  de- 
pleted, FEMA  informed  the  Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees that  without  a  1991  supplemental  appropriation,  the  fund 
would  need  an  estimated  appropriation  of  about  $800  million  for 
fiscal  year  1992.  By  June  of  1991,  the  OMB-FEMA  task  force  had 
corroborated  FEMA's  estimate  of  the  shortfall.  The  administration 
then  requested  both  a  fiscal  year  1992  budget  amendment  and  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1991  that  totaled  about 
$800  million. 

However,  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  made  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  a  supplemental  appropriation  than  in  the  past.  That 
act  required  offsetting  reductions  of  the  amount  appropriated  un- 
less the  President  and  the  Congress  both  agreed  that  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  was  an  emergency. 

The  administration's  request  for  supplemental  disaster  relief 
funds  indicated  that  most  of  the  request  was  not  for  emergency 
needs.  The  administration  then  proposed  offsetting  reductions  to 
other  Federal  spending.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  ap- 
proved neither  the  1991  supplemental  request  nor  the  1992  budget 
amendment.  It  did  not  agree  with  the  administration's  proposed  re- 
ductions of  other  Federal  spending.  The  committee  also  stated  that 
the  total  supplemental  request  was  for  emergency  purposes  and 
should  not  require  any  budget  offsets. 

The  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  eventually  reached 
agreement  and  the  additional  disaster  relief  funds  were  appro- 
priated in  December  of  1991.  However,  by  then,  the  suspension  of 
disaster  relief  grants  had  gone  on  for  about  eight  months,  requiring 
communities  in  48  States  to  either  defer  repairs  or  borrow  money 
for  repairs. 

To  help  ensure  that  disaster  relief  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments not  be  suspended  in  future  years,  the  December  1991  law 
providing  the  supplemental  appropriations  contained  a  specific  ex- 
emption for  such  appropriations:  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1993,  all 
appropriations  for  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  in  excess  of  the  lower 
of  the  10-year  average  or  the  initial  budget  request  are  automati- 
cally considered  for  emergency  purposes  and  not  subject  to  offset- 
ting reductions. 

This  provision  could  considerably  reduce  the  time  it  takes  to 
enact  future  supplemental  appropriations. 

The  FEMA-OMB  task  force,  whose  work  resulted  in  the  request 
for  another  $800  million,  also  criticized  the  quality  of  FEMA's 
budget  requests  for  not  fully  disclosing  the  costs  of  previous  disas- 
ters. The  task  force  identified  this  deficiency  as  a  reason  why  the 
Congress  has  frequently  reduced  Federal  disaster  funding  levels. 

For  example,  in  its  fiscal  year  1991  budget  submission,  FEMA 
stated  that  in  1991  there  would  be  a  continuing  need  to  pay  for  re- 


covery  efforts  for  both  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
quake. These  disasters  occurred  in  1989.  However,  FEMA's  1991 
budget  request  did  not  include  the  outstanding  costs  of  such  pre- 
vious years'  disasters. 

This  problem  persists  today.  Given  the  magnitude  of  destruction 
from  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki,  FEMA's  failure  to  show  the 
outstanding  costs  of  previous  years'  disasters  could  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  health  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  in  fiscal  years 
1993-1994  and  beyond.  Accordingly,  we  are  recommending  that  the 
Director  of  FEMA  expand  the  information  included  in  budget  pro- 
posals for  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  to  clearly  show  estimated  fu- 
ture costs  for  disasters  that  occurred  in  previous  years  but  for 
which  recovery  is  not  yet  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  I  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  and  the  committee  might 
have. 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  I  also  would  like  to  introduce  the  two  gen- 
tlemen sitting  next  to  me. 

To  my  left  is  Stan  Czerwinski;  he  is  the  Project  Director  of  all 
the  FEMA  work  that  we  have  performed.  And  to  my  right  is  Robert 
Lane;  he  is  an  Assistant  Director  from  our  National  Security  and 
International  Affairs  Division. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Either  of 
your  able  assistants  should  feel  free  to  answer  at  any  time. 

Let  me  start  with  this.  GAO's  February  1993  report  on  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Fund  recommended  that  FEMA  develop  a  more  com- 
prehensive budget  proposal  for  submission  to  Congress,  including 
future  cost  of  disasters  that  took  place  in  previous  years,  but  for 
which  costs  remain. 

Do  you  know  if  FEMA  made  this  change  for  the  fiscal  year  1994 
budget? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  No,  sir,  we  do  not.  What  we  do  under- 
stand is,  by  taking  the  historical  ten-year  average,  which  now  in- 
cludes Hurricane  Hugo  and  Loma  Prieta,  that  historical  average  is 
above  the  $270  million  mark  that  they  went  in  with  in  prior  years. 
However,  there  is  little  that  indicates  to  us  that  they  have  judged 
the  full  cost,  or  at  least  the  known  costs  today  of  Hurricane  An- 
drew, and  have  tried  to  capture  that  as  a  part  of  their  budget  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  think  that  FEMA  will  request  supplemental 
appropriation  this  year  to  cover  costs  for  Andrew  and  Iniki  and 
other  costly  disasters? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  On  the  surface,  if  you  look  at  the  docu- 
mentation we  have  received  to  date,  it  would  appear  that  they 
could  squeak  by  without  a  supplemental  appropriation,  if  you  look 
at  the  numbers  as  we  see  them  today.  But  based  on  our  work  for 
you  in  looking  at  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  costs  associated  pri- 
marily with  the  huge  bill  that  I  think  the  Defense  Department  will 
be  supplying  to  FEMA,  that  cost  is  up  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  So  if  we  don't  see  a  supplemental  appropriation  request 
this  year,  we  are  likely  to  see  it  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  but 
I  would  guess  that  you  may  also  see  one  this  year. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Have  you  followed  up  on  FEMA's  response  to  your 
1991  report  and  are  you  satisfied  with  their  response  to  the  rec- 
ommendations you  made  in  that  report? 

Ms.  England- Joseph.  When  you  say  the  "1991  report,"  you  are 
referring  to  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  the  hurricane 
and  the  earthquake? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Yes. 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  We  understand  that  many  things  are  in 
process.  They  accepted  many  of  the  recommendations  we  made  in 
that  report,  and  we  have  seen  some  action  taken;  but  many  of  the 
actions  are  currently  under  way,  and  so  in  terms  of  ultimate  out- 
come or  solutions,  I  think  they  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Many  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  identified  as  we  look  at  Hurricane  Andrew 
would  indicate  that  they  have  definitely  not  gone  far  enough  in 
terms  of  solutions  that  FEMA  could  or  should  have  made. 

I  might  add  that  in  addition  to  our  report,  FEMA  did  their  own 
lessons  learned  after  Hurricane  Hugo,  and  many  of  the  findings 
that  they  identified  mirror  the  findings  that  we  are  reporting  today 
with  regard  to  Hurricane  Andrew.  Many  of  those  things,  while 
identified,  were  not  acted  upon,  and  in  fact  that  report  was  not 
published  until  very  recently. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Czerwinski,  did  you  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Czerwinski.  Yes.  Probably  one  of  the  most  striking  factors 
we  saw  when  we  looked  at  Hurricane  Andrew  was  that  it  was  a 
replay  of  many  of  the  problems  we  had  seen  in  the  previous  disas- 
ters; how  many  times  do  we  have  to  see  the  same  types  of  issues 
arising  before  we  start  to  learn  the  lessons  and  act  on  them? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  You  propose  that  FEMA  improve  its  organization  to 
provide  a  rapid-response  capability  and  interpret  the  Stafford  Act 
to  allow  it  to  take  advantage  of  the  authority  it  has  to  respond  to 
disasters.  Do  you  believe  that  these  actions,  plus  providing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  greater  authority  to  act  before  a  disaster, 
would  be  enough  to  turn  FEMA  into  a  rapid  responder  for  cata- 
strophic disasters? 

Ms.  England- Joseph.  From  a  legislative  perspective,  we  believe 
so.  I  think  a  lot  of  what  we  are  talking  about,  though,  goes  beyond 
the  legislation  and  mind-set  that  FEMA  in  the  past  has  had  re- 
garding their  role  and  their  mission  in  natural  disasters. 

There  is  a  concern  that  we  have  regarding  FEMA's  approach  to 
natural  disasters  of  a  catastrophic  nature.  Our  indications  of  past 
behavior  would  demonstrate  that  they  see  themselves  as  a  recovery 
organization  and  not  a  rapid  responder.  So  while  we  have  sug- 
gested that  changes  be  made  to  the  legislation — and  in  some  cases 
FEMA  has  said  those  legislative  barriers  inhibited  their  ability  to 
be  a  rapid  responder — I  would  say  that  the  needed  actions  go  well 
beyond  the  legislative  actions  that  might  be  taken.  I  think  some 
very  clear  direction  from  the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
role  of  FEMA  in  rapid  response  is  also  needed. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Should  we  consolidate  some  of  the  27  supporting 
agencies  in  FEMA?  For  example,  small  business  disaster  loans  and 
USDA,  ditch  clearance,  et  cetera. 

Ms.  England- Joseph.  We  didn't  look  at  that  question.  I  know 
you  posed  it  in  your  opening  remarks,  and  in  thinking  about  what 
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that  might  mean,  there  are  a  number  of  agencies  who  have  so 
many  other  responsibihties. 

If  your  question  is,  can  we  consolidate  disaster  assistance  activi- 
ties in  one  agency,  I  think  that  is  a  question  that  needs  to  be  stud- 
ied. It  is  not  one  that  I  can  respond  to  presently. 

I  think  a  second  question,  though,  and  one  that  maybe  causes 
your  first  question,  is  the  dilemma  that  the  public  faces  when  they 
are  victims  and  they  walk  into  these  disaster  assistance  centers 
and  are  faced  with  several  desks  or  tables,  that  they  have  to  go 
into  a  line  approaching  several  different  locations,  then  they  fill  out 
a  number  of  forms  out.  And  I  think  there  is  a  real  good  question 
here  about,  can  we  even  consolidate  that  activity? 

FEMA  did  pull  it  all  into  one-stop  shopping  originally.  Appar- 
ently, several  years  ago,  they  were  all  over  town,  so  the  poor  victim 
would  have  to  go  all  over  town  seeking  Federal  assistance.  At  least 
now  we  have  worked  to  have  them  under  one  roof. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  spend  a  little  time  in  these  disaster  assist- 
ance centers  to  know  that  it  is  overwhelming  for  victims  to  have 
to  move  from  one  table  to  the  next.  In  some  cases  you  need  to 
choose  which  table  you  need  to  get  to. 

So  there  may  be  potential  for  a  consolidation  of  forms,  consolida- 
tion of  information,  that  can  then  be  used  by  a  number  of  different 
agencies  in  providing  the  assistance  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  CZERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  also  if  you  look  back  at  when 
FEMA  was  set  up,  it  essentially  was  a  consolidation  of  a  number 
of  different  agencies.  The  organizational  issues  that  arise  from 
bringing  all  these  disparate  groupings  together  are  still  causing 
some  of  the  problems  FEMA  has  today.  What  we  would  probably 
suggest  is  that  FEMA  be  allowed  to  reorganize  what  it  has  right 
now,  be  given  the  support  of  the  Congress  and  direction  from  your 
committee  and  others  on  how  to  do  that. 

In  addition  to  that,  what  would  help  FEMA  greatly  is  to  tie  them 
in  with  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  so  they  would  have 
the  clout  to  muster  the  support  of  other  agencies  that  they  need  to 
get  in  line  to  work  with  them.  FEMA  could  then  feel  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  take  a  stronger  approach  in  how  they  deal  with  dis- 
asters at  the  State  and  local  level. 

Once  you  have  addressed  all  those  concerns,  then  maybe  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  bring  other  agencies'  functions  into  FEMA.  But 
right  now,  the  way  they  stand,  I  think  they  have  a  very  big  amount 
of  issues  on  their  plate  before  we  go  and  add  more  to  it. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  yield  at  this  point  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire,  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Press  accounts  were  pretty  critical  of  FEMA  in  the  agencies 
about  handling  of  its  responsibilities  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Andrew,  primarily  in  south  Florida;  and  how  would  you  compare 
any  past  successes  or  the  effects  in  Louisiana  or  the  hurricane  in 
Hawaii? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  Are  you  asking  did  they  learn,  perhaps, 
from  Andrew? 

Mr.  Zeliff.  How  would  you  compare?  Did  FEMA  operate  suc- 
cessfully? Do  we  have  some  success  stories  in  other 
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Ms.  England-Joseph.  In  our  work  for  you,  we  visited  south  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana  and  Hawaii  after  Hurricane  Andrew  and  Iniki  hit. 
The  first  thing  I  think  has  to  be  recognized,  the  storm  that  hit 
south  Florida  was  quite  different  in  terms  of  its  damage  than  in 
both  Louisiana  and  in  Iniki.  So  we  were  talking  about  fundamen- 
tally different  issues  or  different  types  of  disasters. 

So  it  is  difficult  to  compare,  but  we  did  see  some  activity,  both 
in  Louisiana  and  in  Iniki  that  would  indicate  FEMA  was  changing. 
They  were  attempting  to  be  more  proactive  in  preparing  for  the  dis- 
asters, and  I  think  one  could  step  back  and  look  at  what  they  did, 
and  say  it  seems  like  they  are  moving  in  the  right  direction. 

One  concern  that  I  would  express  is  that  comparing  change  in 
those  different  responses  may  be  a  reflection  of  the  States'  pre- 
paredness in  those  other  two  locations;  it  may  also  reflect  very 
much  on  the  Federal  coordinator  from  FEMA,  because  that  role  is 
very  much  based  on  personality  and  the  way  an  individual  ap- 
proaches the  disaster  and  on  his  or  her  relationships  with  State 
and  local  officials.  So  there  are  a  lot  of  other  aspects  to  those  disas- 
ters and  how  we  saw  them  play  out  that  may  not  say  that  FEMA 
improved  or  FEMA  learned. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  So  you  don't  have  much  good  to  say  about  FEMA  at 
all? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  As  it  relates  to  rapid  response  in  cata- 
strophic disasters,  I  would  say  we  think  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
they  can  do  to  improve. 

I  would  contrast  some  of  the  smaller  disasters  that  they  face,  like 
floods  and  smaller  types  of  disasters  that  they  deal  with — 20  or  30 
of  them  a  year — we  have  heard  little  in  terms  of  criticism  and,  in 
fact,  in  some  cases,  we  hear  quite  a  bit  of  positive  comments  about 
the  role  that  they  play.  But  it  seems  as  though  there  is  a  differen- 
tial between  what  they  can  handle  on  a  micro-level  and  when  we 
get  to  the  real  macro-level  in  terms  of  disasters. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Sure.  I  guess  the  Federal  disaster  relief  program — 
isn't  it  built  around  a  notion  that  it  is  to  be  supplemental  to  State 
and  local  responsibilities  as  the  primary  providers  of  relief?  Again, 
that  gets  into  the  different  levels. 

Ms.  England- Joseph.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  One 
of  the  things  we  want  to  be  sure  is  clear  about  our  message  is  that 
we  looked  at  the  catastrophic  nature  of  disasters,  and  when  the 
Federal  Government  needs  to  get  involved,  how  best  can  we  get  in- 
volved and  be  the  right  supplementer  to  State  and  local  needs.  But 
we  don't  want  to  give  any  impression  that  this  should  supplant  or 
control  State  and  local  activities  on  emergency  management. 

We  do  see  that  State  and  local  entities  are  first-line  responders 
and  do  have  a  fundamental  responsibility  to  their  areas  of  the 
country  or  their  State.  And  it  is  very  important,  I  think,  that  their 
preparedness  is  up  to  a  level  or  a  standard  that  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  know  quite  quickly  and  easily  when  the  govern- 
ment's resources  are  needed  because  the  disaster  is  so  great  that 
the  State  and  local  entities  aren't  able  or  aren't  prepared  to  re- 
spond. 

I  think  it  is  a  real  partnership,  but  it  is  not  one  in  which  it 
should  just  be  for  the  State  and  locals,  or  that  it  should  be  one  just 
for  the  Federal  Grovemment. 
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Mr.  Zeliff.  In  the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  we  heard — we  hear 
that  State  and  local  governments  were  reluctant  or  slow  in  asking 
for  Federal  help.  How  much  did  that  contribute  to  FEMA's  inability 
to  respond? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  I  think  that  did  contribute  quite  a  bit,  cer- 
tainly in  those  first  few  days.  In  our  full  testimony  statement,  we 
go  at  length  to  talk  about  the  need  for  damage  assessment  and  how 
you  translate  that  damage  assessment  into  determinations  of  needs 
for  services;  and  I  think  the  State,  as  well  as  the  local  entities,  fell 
short  of  really  assessing  that  damage  and  being  able  to  translate 
that  in  terms  of  requests  for  assistance. 

I  think  the  real  concern  that  we  have  is  that  from  a  Federal  per- 
spective, there  were  many  Federal  players  who  saw  the  disaster  to 
be  as  significant  as  it  was,  but  saw  very  little  action  at  every  stage 
in  government  to  try  to  respond  to  that  need,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  real  concern  that  everyone — FEMA,  as  well  as  State  and  locals — 
needed  to  do  more  to  assess  that  damage.  So  there  is  enough  blame 
to  go  around  for  everyone. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  think  the  hard  thing  that  we  are  going  to  be  deal- 
ing with  here  is  how  can  you  be  able  to  take  an  unknown  in  terms 
of  impact  in  a  disaster  and  quantify  it  at  the  various  levels  and 
those  where  the  State,  or  the  community  itself  and  the  State,  needs 
help  from  the  Federal  Gk)vemment,  and  then  within  the  Federal 
Government  we  can  design  a  system  that  will  fit  Hurricane  An- 
drew only  and  not  be  able  to  fit  something  else  that  may  happen. 
And  I  think,  you  know,  at  some  point,  maybe  you  do  bring  in  the 
military,  you  get  into  a  higher  priority  where  you  pull  all  the  plugs 
and  everything  comes  out. 

But  I  think  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  assess  what  we  have 
learned  from  this  and  then  set  up  a  system  that  is  going  to  learn. 
We  don't  want  to  necessarily  do  it  just  to  fit  one  and  overreact  as 
well,  so 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  One  of  the  things  that  we  feel  very  strong- 
ly about  is  a  need  to  bring  a  higher  level  of  sophistication  to  the 
way  we  approach  disasters.  When  we  talk  about  a  disaster  unit,  we 
mean  one  that  is  expert  in  nature  and  can  go  in  all  around  the 
country,  no  matter  what  type  of  disaster,  to  be  able  to  determine 
very  quickly  what  kind  of  help  is  needed  and  what  kind  of  re- 
sources need  to  be  brought  to  bear,  where  they  can  serve  as  a  con- 
sultant to  the  State  as  well  as  an  independent  assessor  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Grovemment,  to  decide  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment needs  to  prepare  to  do. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  at  FEMA  is  the  lack  on  the  natural 
disaster  side  of  sophisticated  modeling.  I  mean,  there  really  isn't  a 
science  that  is  so  complex  that  we  can't  try  to  judge  and  measure 
impact.  We  have  the  ability  through  a  number  of  different  mecha- 
nisms in  the  Federal  Government  today  to  estimate  damage  even 
before  the  disaster  occurs,  and  we  are  able  to  look  at  population 
density,  the  type  of  construction  that  exists  there,  the  infrastruc- 
ture, the  ability  to  evacuate,  and  the  geographic  circumstances  that 
allow  us  to  get  in  and  out  or  difficulties  of  getting  in  and  out.  So 
those  things  need  to  be  modeled  not  too  differently  than  the  way 
we  model  for  war,  the  way  we  gauge  all  kinds  of  circumstances 
that  exist. 
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And  Stan — maybe  you  can  talk  about  the  National  Preparedness 
Directorate,  which  is  a  part  of  FEMA,  and  has  a  capability  that 
could  do  just  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  just  have  one  little — I  would  like  to  add  my  com- 
ment to  the  Chairman's  in  terms  of,  someone  at  some  point  needs 
to  be  able  to  be  in  a  position  to  coordinate  those  27  agencies;  and 
if  that  hasn't  been  really  looked  at  in  depth,  it  should  be. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman.  Mr.  Lane,  you 
were  prepared  a  couple  times  to  respond. 

Mr.  Lane.  Yes.  I  was  just  going  to  comment  that  the  question 
raised  about  the  resources  available  and  the  need  to  coordinate 
was,  I  believe,  pointed  out  in  the  Andrew  situation  where  the  State 
didn't  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  capability  that  existed  ei- 
ther at  the  local  or  at  the  State  level  in  terms  of  the  types  of  re- 
sources that  could  have  been  used  to  address  some  of  the  problems 
that  occurred.  I  think  this  points  out  a  capability  that  needs  to  be 
further  investigated  and  developed,  and  that  is  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  capability  that  exists  within  the  State  and  the  local 
community,  so  that  whatever  supplemental  role  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  wants  to  play  is,  in  fact,  supplemental  and  not  supplant- 
ing the  capabilities  that  may  already  reside  within  the  State. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Czerwinski. 

Mr.  Czerwinski.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  address  a  point  that  you 
raised,  Mr.  Zeliff,  and  that  is,  you  said  we  don't  have  that  much 
good  to  say  about  FEMA. 

I  think  that  if  you  look  at  FEMA's  progress  from  Hugo  to  Andrew 
through  Louisiana  and  Hawaii,  you  do  see  progress.  The  question 
becomes,  how  quick  is  that  progress  being  made  from  Hugo  to  An- 
drew. I  would  argue  that  there  wasn't  enough  progress  being  made 
over  those  couple  of  years,  but  in  the  space  of  just  a  few  weeks, 
when  you  go  from  Florida  to  Louisiana  to  Hawaii,  we  saw  FEMA 
acting  on  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  all  of  us  know  exist. 

The  problem  that  we  see  in  FEMA's  reaction  was  it  was  all  ad 
hoc;  and  what  you  need  to  do  is  set  up  a  structure  that  would  put 
in  place  some  of  the  things  that  they  were  doing  on  the  fly.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Hawaii,  FEMA  was  getting  push  packages  together, 
which  are  really  groupings  of  goods  that  they  know  the  State  is 
going  to  need,  and  they  were  getting  them  and  sending  them  out 
before  the  State  asked  for  them  because  they  knew  from  their  past 
experience  that  that  would  be  needed,  and  they  were  right.  But 
this  was  done  by  people  saying,  gee,  doesn't  that  make  sense,  ver- 
sus some  structured,  organized  plan  for  building  on  what  the  State 
already  has  in  place.  I  want  to  add  one  other  point,  that  we  think 
that  FEMA  has  the  capacity  right  now  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that 
it  should.  It  just  needs  to  bring  those  resources  and  assets  to  bear 
on  natural  disasters. 

Probably  the  most  striking  example  that  we  saw  was  in  the  Na- 
tional Preparedness  Directorate  where  their  goal  is  to  work  in  a 
very  different  arena  from  natural  disasters — very  separate  world, 
but  do  many  of  the  same  things.  And  as  part  of  that,  the  people 
in  National  Preparedness  thought,  wouldn't  it  be  good  to  use  An- 
drew as  sort  of  a  test  for  us.  They  had  a  model  of  damage  assess- 
ment that  they  just  recalibrated  from  nuclear  damage  to  hurricane 
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damage,  and  they  just  did  a  "what-if."  And  it  turns  out  that  model 
predicted  within  10  percent  the  results  of  Andrew.  If  those  assets 
were  brought  in  in  a  routinized  fashion  where  everybody  knew  that 
you  would  be  doing  this,  we  think  you  could  improve  the  response 
dramatically. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  think  you  brought  up  one  more  example,  too,  where 
you  have  to  also  look  very  carefully  at  the  coordination  between 
State  and  local  and  the  Federal  Government.  And  what  happens  if 
a  State,  if  Florida  was  guilty  of  not  calling  in  or  obstructing  the 
Federal  Government  from  coming  in,  what  do  you  do  and  what  is 
the  next  step?  And  some  of  that  has  got  to  be  cleared  up. 

Mr.  CZERWINSKI.  Absolutely.  I  think  you  have  hit  probably  one 
of  the  very  key  issues,  and  I  think  this  is  where  the  committee  can 
play  a  very  key  role,  and  that  is  providing  the  guidance  to  FEMA 
as  to  what  their  role  should  be. 

Previously  FEMA  decided  that  its  role  was  to  sit  and  wait  until 
the  State  called  for  help,  even  if  they  knew  that  the  State  wasn't 
calling  for  enough  help;  and  that  is  what  we  saw  in  Florida.  You 
can  go  the  other  way  and  offer  more  help  than  is  needed,  and  we 
would  argue  that  is  probably  the  way  to  err;  and  we  saw  some  of 
that  happening  in  Hawaii. 

An  example  of  that  was,  FEMA  offered  to  power  up  the  island 
of  Kauai  with  electricity,  yet,  the  mayor  said,  we  think  we  have  the 
capacity  here  to  do  it  and  did  it  themselves.  But  it  is  better  to  have 
that  kind  of  offer  than  to  sit  back  and  wait  and  let  people  suffer. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  FiLNER.  Just  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  not  to  beat  a  dead 
horse,  but  to  underline  the  question  about  coordination.  I  represent 
San  Diego  and  the  southern  extreme  of  California,  which  is  now 
having,  I  guess,  a  lower-level  disaster  in  terms  of  flooding,  and  I 
walked  through  with  some  of  my  constituents  the  whole  process  as 
they  were  applying  at  the  relief  center  for  the  various  aid.  And  it 
was  extremely  frustrating,  as  you  mentioned  in  your  testimony, 
these  different  desks — there  wasn't  an  ombudsperson  or  someone 
saying  what — where  you  should  go  first  or  what  is  the  basic  thing 
you  should  do. 

We  would  tend  to  go  to  the  desk  that  had  the  least  line,  and 
when  you  got — managed  to  get  there,  you  probably  didn't  qualify 
for  that,  but  the  person  there  didn't  know  where  you  should  go, 
which  was  unnerving.  So  you  waited  at  another  desk,  and  you  may 
have  had  better  success  or  not,  but  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly 
the  process. 

Everybody  was  grateful  that  FEMA  was  there,  but  it  was  very 
frustrating;  and  then  from  a  policy  level,  it  was  clear  that  FEMA, 
it  seemed,  has  the  capability  of  making  recommendations  on,  in 
this  case  flooding  mitigation,  that  would  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
a  similar  situation,  and  yet  those  resources  are  not  available  or 
not — it  is  unclear  how  to  get  them  into  the  area.  And  I  don't  know 
if  it  is  a  question  just  of  resources — ^that  is,  of  money — or  whether 
it  is  a  question  of  who  has  to  ask  first  or  who  takes  the  initiative 
or  what;  but  those  are  the  two  frustrating  things  that  we  have  had 
in  southern  California  as  we  have  tried  to  deal  with  the  flooding 
disaster  that  is  occurring  now. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland,  Mr.  Gilchrest. 

Mr.  Gilchrest.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  reorganization  that  you  discussed  earlier  is  intriguing  to  me, 
especially  the  idea  of  the  most  rapid  response  situations,  the  mili- 
tary is  the  only  one  that  has  the  capability  to  do  that. 

Could  you  give  an  example — well,  I  guess  base  your  response,  I 
suppose,  on  the  situation  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii.  If  the 
Department  of  Defense  were  brought  in  as  a  part  of  the  overall 
strategy  for  FEMA,  I  suppose  there  really  needs  to  be  some  assess- 
ment as  far  as  a  trigger  mechanism  is  concerned  before  all  of  the 
available  resources  are  put  into  place.  If  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  you  described,  were  a  part  of  the  emergency  management 
team,  which  one  of  those  disasters  would — might  they  be  used  for? 
Florida,  Louisiana,  or  Hawaii,  or  all  three? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  When  we  talk  about  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary, we  are  being  very  careful  to  talk  about  extraordinary  disas- 
ters, not  the  run-of-the-mill  disasters;  and  we  would  not  con- 
template that  the  military  would  be  used  frequently;  it  would  be 
seldom.  But  it  would  be  at  the  level  of  an  Andrew  or  worse. 

If  you  compare  Andrew  in  south  Florida  to  Andrew  in  Louisiana 
to  Iniki,  the  military  played  different  roles  for  all  three  of  those  ac- 
tivities. And  maybe  it  is  important  for  me  to  also  explain  that  the 
military  does  have  a  function  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  response 
strategy  or  the  Federal  response  plan.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
a  very,  very  important  role. 

The  military  also  has  a  very  important  role  in  the  Federal  re- 
sponse plan  in  providing  transportation  and  food,  like  the  MREs, 
the  meals  ready  to  eat,  so  the  military  does  support  other  agencies, 
and  they  are  a  major  player. 

We  are  saying  that  when  you  deal  with  an  extraordinary  disaster 
where  a  lot  of  resources  are  quickly  overwhelmed,  even  attempting 
to  try  to  coordinate  with  27  agencies — and  you  need  to  get  in  there 
in  12  hours  or  less,  or  maybe  24  hours  or  less — the  only  place 
where  we  have  all  of  those  resources  today  that  can  be  brought  in 
and  can  determine  quickly  how  they  can  provide  those  resources  is 
the  military,  and  so  that  is  the  model  we  are  trying  to  describe. 

In  lesser  disasters,  the  Federal  response  plan  calls  for  activities 
to  be  done  by  several  different  agencies,  including  the  American 
Red  Cross;  and  for  lesser  disasters  where  there  may  not  be  as 
much  lifesaving  activity  necessary,  the  military  may  not  need  to  be 
involved  more  than  in  a  support  function. 

So  we  are  trying  to  capture  this  extraordinary  aspect  of  disas- 
ters, one  that  has  not  been  contemplated  and  one  which  I  think  we 
are  concerned,  when  you  look  at  Andrew  and  when  you  hear  com- 
ments about  the  next  hurricane  season  possibly  being  the  worst 
this  country  has  ever  seen,  we  really  don't  want  people  to  see  An- 
drew as  an  extreme  anomaly,  but  something  we  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for,  if  not  something  worse. 

In  Iniki,  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that,  depending  on  the 
geographic  nature  of  the  area,  the  military  has  a  first-response  re- 
sponsibility; and  in  the  case  of  Iniki,  because  it  is  an  island,  it  is 
very  difficult  for  resources  to  get  to  Hawaii,  other  than  the  mill- 
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tary.  So  they  play  a  quite  different  role  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
than  you  would  see  in  the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Lane.  I  would  just  add  that  we  would  not  see  DOD  being 
heavily  involved  in  a  lot  of  disasters. 

To  illustrate,  in  fiscal  year  1992,  there  were  about  45  presi- 
dentially  declared  disasters,  of  which  DOD  participated  in  eight.  Of 
those  eight,  the  level  of  involvement  ranged  from  about  24,000 
DOD  personnel  in  Hurricane  Andrew  to  3,700  in  Iniki  and  about 
800  people  in  Omar.  The  other  five  were  very  much  smaller,  rang- 
ing from  37  to  180  people. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  is  that  when 
we  are  talking  about  DOD  being  involved  in  these  tj^jes  of  disaster 
relief  operations,  we  do  not  envision  that  DOD  would  be  in  charge 
or  would  direct  the  operations,  but  rather  would  be  reacting  to  a 
task  from  some  civil  authority  outside  DOD.  We  think  that  is  im- 
portant, and  I  believe  DOD  would  support  this  position.  We  have 
to  realize  that  there  may  be  occasions  where  DOD  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  provide  disaster  relief,  or  not  to  the  extent  that  they  dem- 
onstrated in  Andrew  because  of  their  other  national  security  mis- 
sions. 

We  need  to  balance  their  involvement  with  these  other  contin- 
gencies that  they  also  have  primary  responsibility  for. 

Mr.  GiLCHREST.  Thank  you. 

Did  someone — and  I  think  this  is  a  good  idea — there  was  a  recent 
newspaper  article  where  someone  from  the  GAO,  and  I  can't  recall 
the  article  exactly,  recommended  that  this  military-type  involve- 
ment happened  in  Andrew  much  faster  than  it  finally  did;  and  if 
it  did — why  wasn't  that  taken  into  consideration?  I  know  we  need 
a  structure  and  a  plan  upon  which  we  base  our  decisions,  but  every 
once  in  awhile — and  I  think  the  gentleman  over  here  said,  good 
common  sense  is  a  valuable  resource.  And  in  that  particular  in- 
stance, it  seemed  to  be  good  common  sense,  because  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  tragedy,  that  the  military,  in  the  capacity  that  it  was 
eventually  brought  in,  could  have  come  in  a  lot  sooner. 

Is  there  any  reason  that  didn't  happen? 

Mr.  Lane.  I  think,  in  part,  it  is  because  of  the  way  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  is  structured.  In  other  words,  before  the  Federal 
Government  is  involved,  the  locals  and  the  State  have  to  exhaust 
their  capability.  They  have  to  request  specific  assistance,  and  they 
have  to  be  specific  as  to  what  t3T)e  and  how  much  assistance  they 
need.  We  did  not  see  that  happening  in  Andrew.  As  a  result,  there 
was  a  delayed  Federal  response.  The  military  will  not  respond  until 
there  is  a  tasking  from  FEMA. 

You  are  correct  in  that  they  certainly  had  the  capability  and  the 
wherewithal  to  respond  earlier  than  five  days  after  the  incident 
and  they  were  prepared  to  go  much  sooner.  However,  they  were  not 
tasked. 

Mr.  GiLCHREST.  I  suppose  this  could  be  resolved  with  Ms.  Joseph, 
You  were  referring  to  someone  from  the  White  House,  Department 
of  Transportation,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  head  of  FEMA, 
be  a — consider  themselves  as  representatives  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, so  this  response  could  occur  a  lot  faster  because  of  their  com- 
munication with  the  leadership  and  having  access  to  the  governor 
of  the  particular  State. 
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Ms.  England-Joseph.  Actually,  those  four  were  listed  as  sepa- 
rate options,  rather  than  together.  We  saw  any  of  those  four  as  pos- 
sibilities in  terms  of  giving  leadership  in  a  catastrophic  disaster. 
Where  we  came  down  was  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
which  obviously  carries  with  it  a  great  deal  of  weight  and  could  call 
in  the  military  and  be  viewed  as  that  independent  civilian  entity 
within  the  government  that  can  allow  the  military  to  be  brought 
in  and  also  determine  when  the  military  should  leave. 

I  think  we  were  very  careful  in  considering  the  use  of  the  mili- 
tary in  civilian  t3T)es  of  activities,  and  the  military  is  also  con- 
cerned and  wanting  to  be  careful.  As  it  relates  to  humanitarian  re- 
lief, the  military  feels  they  can  serve  a  role  and  they  have  the  re- 
sources to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  Andrew,  not  only  did  we  see  that 
it  was  successful  but  we  wish  they  had  come  in  sooner.  We  tried 
to  figure  out  how  could  they  come  in  sooner  if  appropriate.  That  is 
what  we  have  tried  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  some  of  our  rec- 
ommendations. 

But  there  is  a  real  concern  out  there  in  the  State  and  local  level, 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Grovemment,  that  the  military  needs  to  be 
guided  and  requested  and  controlled  by  an  external  entity  within 
the  Federal  Gk)vemment,  outside  the  Department  of  Defense,  so 
that  there  is  no  question  what  the  role  of  the  military  is  in  a  civil- 
ian operation. 

I  think  the  whole  question  of  whether  the  military  is  there  for 
anything  other  than  humanitarian  relief  raises  some  real  constitu- 
tional concerns  and  questions. 

Mr.  GiLCHREST.  I  think  we  all  need  to  be  guided  once  in  awhile. 
I  thank  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  have  sneaked  onto  the  committee  today,  having 
served  on  it  in  the  past  and  not  attending;  now  I  am  not  serving 
on  it  and  attending.  It  is  my  new  theory  of  government. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentleman  is  most  welcome  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Hayes.  When  my  office  and  myself  interviewed  people  after 
the  hurricane  in  south  Louisiana,  the  two  things  that  kept  cropping 
up — though  most  of  the  time  in  French — the  two  things  that  kept 
cropping  up  were  data  resources  and  coordination.  In  other  words, 
the  Grovernor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  role  of  the  State  is  to 
be  ignited  by  a  decision  he  makes,  but  within  only  hours  before  the 
hurricane  hit  land,  the  possibility  of  it  going  through  a  more  metro- 
politan area,  like  Lafayette  Parish  with  120,000  people,  or  where 
it  ended  up  closer  to  Liberia,  Louisiana,  with  a  quarter  of  that 
number  involved,  is  one  that  can't  be  triggered  until  the  aftermath. 
Which  lends  itself  to  FEMA's  view  of  their  role  as  being  responsive. 

What  kept  coming  up  is  that  you  can  do  a  hurricane  model  and 
that  all  you  have  to  do  is  plug  in  the  alternatives  that  you  need 
if  you  have  got  the  database  available.  In  other  words,  the  State 
can  open  those  highways  and  do  a  better  job.  They  can  get  traffic 
out. 

People  viewing  what  was  happening  in  Florida  the  day  before 
were  more  than  ready  to  leave  when  newscasters  were  telling  them 
that  a  storm  this  big  was  heading  your  way  and  that  saved  many 
lives.  But,  for  example,  whether — you  know,  whether  you  need  a 
thousand  cots  or  5,000  cots,  that  is  not  something  the  State  has  on 
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supply;  that  has  got  to  be  military  related.  And  secondly,  what 
buildings  those  cots  can  be  in.  Because  you  know  the  path  of  the 
hurricane  has  got  to  be  determined. 

That  kind  of  data  was  not  coordinated  where  the  responsiveness 
then  could  flow  into  each  level  of  jurisdiction;  and  what  I  would 
ask,  based  upon  what  I  think  is  the  more  objective  view  that  you 
have,  given  the  fact  that  the  role  in  local  government  and  FEMA 
all  have  a  role  to  play,  isn't  it  possible  under  disaster  preparedness 
to  at  least  build  the  model  for  coordination  and  data  collection? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  I  think  that  lies  at  the  root  of  our  rec- 
ommendations. We  saw  information  lacking  and  therefore  decision- 
making not  occurring — or  a  lot  of  confusion,  so  bad  decisions  were 
being  made.  We  saw  that  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge,  the  co- 
ordination activity  was  not  a  coordination  activity. 

This  was  the  first  time  since  the  Federal  response  plan  had  been 
developed  that  it  was  actually  used,  and  because  of  that,  even  the 
Federal  players  didn't  know  how  to  coordinate  among  themselves 
as  effectively  as  they  could  have.  And  then  there  was  the  com- 
parable problem  with  the  Federal,  State  and  locals  not  knowing 
how  to  coordinate  under  that  plan. 

So  information  and  coordination,  I  think,  are  at  the  crux  of  the 
problems  that  we  saw  in  south  Florida;  and  I  think  a  lot  needs  to 
be  done  to  try  to  change  that  because  many  of  the  problems  that 
we  saw  were  fixable  if  we  had  worked  together  and  had  used  that 
information  and  been  able  to  respond  as  quickly  as  we  have  talked 
about. 

Mr.  Hayes.  And  the  second  thing  that  came  up  over  and  over 
again  was  the  fact  that  it  was  very  offensive  to  local  people,  who 
give  each  other  a  hand  quite  often  and  who,  in  the  event  of  Hurri- 
cane Andrew  in  south  Louisiana,  I  think  did  the  bulk  of  both  clean- 
up and  caring  for  other  individuals,  to  see  profiteering.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  kept  coming  up  was,  if  both  the  State  and  if  FEMA 
could  give  us  sources  of  acquisition  of  items  that  we  know  we  are 
going  to  need,  but  may  not  know  the  quantity,  at  least  we  would 
have  deliverability  and  a  fair  price  and  not  just  very  offensive  price 
gouging  and  profiteering  based  on  the  suffering  of  other  people. 
Which  goes  again  to  data  availability  and  coordination  of  it. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  efforts.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I 
look  very  much  forward  to  looking  at  the  report  itself,  because  I 
think  if  the  structure  can  be  put  in  place,  we  have — we  have  had 
a  dozen  hurricanes  in  my  lifetime  in  south  Louisiana.  We  know 
they  are  coming,  will  come  in  the  future,  we  know  we  will  clean 
up  afterwards;  but  we  really  can  do  very  much  to  coordinate  those 
efforts  and  to  help  with  at  least  the  predictability  of  the  response, 
though  not  always  with  the  predictability  of  the  storm's  location. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  CZERWINSKI.  Mr.  Hayes,  we  would  like  to  add  one  other  piece 
of  information  that  should  be  in  the  model,  and  that  is  the  level 
of  State  and  local  preparedness.  Of  all  the  States  we  went  to,  Lou- 
isiana was  the  best  prepared  and  responded  the  best  of  any  State. 

Mr.  Hayes.  That  is  because  we  have  had  government  disasters 
for  years,  so  we  are  used  to  natural  ones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  my  prepared  statement  be  inserted 
into  the  record  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 
[Mr.  Hayes'  prepared  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JIMMY  HAYES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT 

HOUSE  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE 

March  2,  1993 


Mr.  Chairman: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  testimony  for  the 
record.  I  would  appreciate  a  response  from  FEMA  regarding  the 
agency's  thoughts  on  the  following  comments.  These  points  were 
made  by  constituents  of  mine  in  meetings  with  myself  and  my  staff 
following  Hurricane  Andrew.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  lessons  learned 
during  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  information  presented  at  this 
hearing  will  ensure  a  more  effective  federal  and  state  response  to 
future  disasters. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  suggestions  made  to  me  by 
constituents  directly  involved  in  the  hurricane  preparedness  and 
relief  effort: 

A)  In  a  category  4  or  5  storm,  prior  preparations  must  be  made 
to  declare  a  presidential  disaster  early  enough  so  that 
proper  protection  measures  can  be  employed. 

B)  The  Federal  Government  should  assume  a  more  active  role  before 
the  disaster  hits,  in  assuring  that: 

1)  shelters  are  adequately  staffed,  and,   if  necessary. 
National  Guard  and  Army  troops  are  brought  into  areas 
where  the  Red  Cross  has  no  qualified  volunteers; 

2)  adequate   shelter   space   exists,   and   that   shelter 
management  be  assigned  to  county  (or  parish)  governments 

in  order  to  ensure  quick  availability; 

3)  comprehensive  plans  are  developed  for  dealing  with  bed 
ridden  patients  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes,  and  with 
persons  with  medical  conditions  requiring  electric  power. 

(Several  towns  in  my  district  were  forced  to  use  local 
hospitals  for  shelters  of  nursing  home  patients,  despite 
unsafe  conditions.  Constituents  asked  afterwards  if  it 
could  have  been  possible  to  find  space  in  state,  federal, 
or  military  hospitals.) 

4)  generators  and  cots  (possibly  from  the  military)  are 
distributed  to  towns  in  need.   (Many  suggested  that  teams 
from  the  military  could  be  used  to  hook-up  generators  in 
shelters . ) 
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5)  Evacuation  routes  are  adequate  and  properly  managed. 
(Many  Louisianans  weathered  the  Hurricane  trapped  for 
hours  with  their  families  on  the  only  evacuation  route 
a-vailable  to  them.  Later,  they  expressed  indignation 
because  southbound  lanes  were  not  used  for  northbound 
traffic.) 

I  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's  investigation  into  this  issue, 
and  look  forward  to  FEMA's  response  on  these  suggestions.  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  deal  we  can  do  to  improve  the  federal 
disaster  response,  and  in  this  endeavor,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  Committee,  FEMA,  and  other  involved  agencies. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  The  gentlelady  from  Virginia,  Ms.  Byrne. 

Ms.  Byrne.  I  just  have  one  question  that  really  revolves  around 
the  mission  of  FEMA. 

You  had  talked  briefly  about  the  nuclear  disaster  preparedness 
and  that  they  have  modeling  and  they  are  ready  to  go,  and  haven't 
we  really  given  short  shrift  within  the  mission  of  FEMA  to  natural 
disasters?  Obviously,  by  the  resources  given  to  the  nuclear  side,  it 
seems  to  have  some  kind  of  unlimited  capacity  to  do  the  things  we 
are  asking  it  to  do.  Aren't  we  really  saying  that  this  natural  disas- 
ter side  was  kind  of  the  stepchild  of  FEMA,  and  that  really  has  to 
be  addressed  in  the  entire  mission  of  what  FEMA  is  before  we  can 
address  the  response —  and  all  the  other  things? 

Ms.  England- Joseph.  We  agree  with  you  completely. 

Ms.  Byrne.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Mr.  CzERWiNSKi.  Ms.  Byrne,  when  we  looked  at  the  history  of 
FEMA,  one  of  the  things  we  asked  was,  what  was  the  original  goal 
in  pulling  this  organization  together,  we  found  that  top  priority 
was  given  in  FEMA  to  civil  defense.  We  said,  what  role  did  natural 
disasters  play?  And  the  creators  of  FEMA  told  us,  well,  we  thought 
natural  disaster  preparedness  would  be  the  carrot  we  would  use  to 
get  the  State  and  local  governments  to  do  the  civil  defense  plan- 
ning we  wanted  them  to  do. 

The  world  has  changed  a  lot  since  FEMA  was  set  up,  and  FEMA 
is  moving  that  way,  but  it  is  time  to  move  a  lot  more  that  way. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentlewoman.  I  have  one  fur- 
ther question  now  and  I  would  like  to  submit  some  to  you  for  the 
record  if  I  may.  A  little  later  today  we  will  hear  testimony  suggest- 
ing the  use  of  the  incident  command  system,  or  ICS,  as  an  alter- 
native model  of  how  an  emergency  response  should  be  organized. 

What  do  you  know  about  ICS  and  what  promise  do  you  think  it 
offers  in  the  way  of  providing  emergency  response? 

Mr.  CZERWINSKI.  Are  you  talking  about  NSEC  [the  National  Sys- 
tem for  Emergency  Coordination]? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Incident  command  systems.  Not  familiar? 

Ms.  England-Joseph.  Well,  I  am  familiar  with  different  models 
that  exist  out  there  and  have  been  talked  about  in  terms  of  a  very 
rapid  response  capability,  and  I  do  know  that  that  is  a  model  that 
is  used  in  other  parts  of  government,  I  believe  in  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

I  am  not  sure  who  was  responding  behind  me,  but  just  to  get  an 
acknowledgment,  I  believe  that  is  what  they  are  talking  about.  We 
have  not  compared  various  models  such  as  that. 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  create  a  circumstance  and  determine, 
based  on  that  circumstance,  what  information  is  needed.  There 
probably  are  a  number  of  approaches  to  solving  that  problem. 

We  are  sa3dng  that  there  needs  to  be  more  information  and  co- 
ordination and  a  great  deal  of  direction  and  leadership,  and  there 
are  probably  a  number  of  ways  to  pull  out  the  appropriate  role  for 
FEMA. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Okay.  Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony and  your  report.  It  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  us  do  our 
jobs  here.  Thank  you  very  kindly. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  additional  questions  were  submitted 
to  Ms.  England-Joseph.  The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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GAP  Responses  Provided  for  the  Record 

1,       There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 
Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  following 
areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

l.a)     Delays  in  declarations  of  major  disasters  because  of  the 

inability  to  communicate  with  the  Governor,  or  inability  of 
the  Governor  to  satisfy  requirements  of  the  Stafford  Act  to 
secure  a  major  disaster  declaration. 

Answer 

We  found  no  evidence  of  delay  in  the  Presidential 
declaration  for  Florida  due  to  communications 
problems  or  difficulties  in  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  Stafford  Act.   Governor  Chiles- 
-assisted  by  FEMA  staff — submitted  a  request  for  a 
major  disaster  declaration  at  about  9:30  PM  on 
August  23,  some  7  hours  before  the  eye  of  the  storm 
made  landfall.   The  President  declared  a  major 
disaster  in  Florida  at  about  2:00  PM  on  August  24, 
approximately  9  hours  after  landfall. 

FEMA  used  the  warning  period  preceding  the  storm 
and  declaration  primarily  to  begin  activating  its 
own  and  other  agencies'  response  staffs  and  put  in 
place  the  organizations  called  for  under  the 
Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP) .   For  example,  on 
Thursday,  August  20,  FEMA  began  staff  meetings  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  and  other  preliminary  alert 
activities.   On  Saturday,  August  22,  FEMA 
dispatched  a  representative  to  Florida  to  help 
expedite  the  State's  possible  request  for  a 
Presidential  declaration,  and  on  Sunday,  August  23, 
FEMA  activated  its  Regional  Operations  Center  in 
Georgia  and  dispatched  its  Emergency  Response  Team 
to  Florida.   However,  as  discussed  in  our  testimony 
before  your  Subcommittee,  relief  assistance  was,  in 
part,  delayed  because  FEMA  took  no  major  actions  to 
preposition  large  scale  federal  resources  in  the 
area.   Accordingly,  we  have  recommended  that 
current  law  be  amended  to  explicitly  authorize  such 
activities. 
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l.b)     Delays  in  provision  of  assistance  because  of  FEHA's 
insistence  on  awaiting  requests  by  the  state,  in 
circumstances  where  the  state  lacked  sufficient 
information-gathering  resources  to  determine  that  it  had  a 
need. 

Answer 

Assistance  was  delayed  because  of  both  the 
inability  of  State  and  local  government  to  clearly 
determine  and  communicate  their  needs  for  mass  care 
and  other  assistance,  and  FEMA's  policy  of  awaiting 
requests  by  the  state.   Florida  suspended  its 
formal  mechanism  for  collecting  damage  information, 
the  preliminary  damage  assessment,  when  it  received 
the  disaster  declaration.   Instead,  it  relied  on 
the  Dade  County  Office  of  Emergency  Management  to 
provide  information  on  response  needs,  as  well  as 
sporadic  damage  reports  from  federal  agencies,  the 
National  Guard,  and  local  officials.   However, 
because  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of  Hurricane 
Andrew  and  problems  with  communications,  county  and 
local  officials  were  having  difficulty 
communicating  with  one  another  and  the  State  and 
were  unable  to  define  the  specific  quantities  of 
assistance  needed.   In  the  confusion.  State 
officials  had  the  mistaken  impression  that  the 
state/local/volunteer  network  was  providing 
adequate  amounts  of  mass  care. 

FEMA  officials  acknowledge  that  they  initially  did 
not  understand  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  in 
South  Florida.   Nonetheless,  FEMA  officials 
realized  by  the  second  day  that  massive  amounts  of 
relief  would  be  needed  from  the  federal  government, 
and  that  Florida  was  not  asking  for  the  aid  it 
needed.   However,  according  to  FEMA's  Director, 
FEMA  is  limited  by  the  Stafford  Act  to  responding 
to  state  requests  for  assistance.   As  a  result, 
FEMA  believed  it  could  not  help  the  State  unless 
the  state  asked  for  assistance  and  specified  how 
much  it  needed.   As  discussed  in  our  testimony,  we 
believe  FEMA  is  authorized  to  take  much  more 
aggressive  action.   For  example,  once  the  president 
has  declared  a  disaster,  FEMA  has  ample  authority 
to  conduct  its  own  damage  and  needs  assessment  and 
then  recommend  to  the  state  specific  amounts  of 
assistance  that  should  be  requested. 
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l.c)     Lack  of  professional  skills  in  FEMA's  political  leadership. 
Answer 

We  did  not  assess  the  background  or  qualifications  of  FEMA 
management  personnel. 

l.d)     Lack  of  bilingual  materials  and  staff. 

Answer 

Our  work  did  not  address  this  issue. 

l.e)     Lack  of  communications  capability,  either  by  telephone  or 
by  broadcasting. 

Answer 

Response  activities  in  South  Florida  were  slowed  by 
a  variety  of  problems  in  establishing 
communications  networks.   In  the  aftermath  of  the 
storm,  communications  into  the  disaster  area  south 
of  Miami  were  practically  nonexistent.   Power  was 
out  to  1.4  million  residents  and  commercial 
broadcasting  companies.   Nearly  all  cellular  base 
station  towers  had  been  blown  down  or  badly 
damaged.   Many  of  those  remaining  failed  due  to  a 
lack  of  commercial  power  to  the  cell  site 
batteries.   While  cellular  service  was  restored 
within  4  days,  the  inability  to  restrict  usage  to 
emergency  traffic  resulted  in  badly  jammed 
channels. 

Communications  between  local,  county,  state  and 
federal  emergency  responders  were  also  very 
limited.   For  example,  Florida  City  officials  had 
no  communications  lines  and  were  forced  to  drive  to 
the  Dade  County  Emergency  Operations  Center  (EOC) 
to  discuss  their  needs.   The  city  manager  of 
Homestead  reported  only  one  phone  line  and  one  fax 
line  in  City  Hall  were  operational.   The  State 
deployed  two  mobile  communications  vans,  one  to  the 
Dade  County  EOC  and  the  other  to  Homestead.   But 
the  Governor's 

Disaster  Planning  and  Response  Review  Committee,  in 
a  January  15,  1993  report,^  has  since  acknowledged 


^  Governor's  Disaster  Planning  and  Response  Review  Committee  Final 
Report.  January  15,  1993. 
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that  two  were  not  enough.   Only  1  in  10  calls 
between  the  Dade  County  and  State  Emergency 
Operations  Center  in  Tallahassee  was  getting 
through. 

FEMA's  advance  team  deployed  to  the  State  EOC  in 
Tallahassee  included  staff  from  the  lead  agency  for 
communications,  the  National  Communications  System. 
These  personnel  helped  establish  limited 
communications  into  the  disaster  area  for  the 
Governor.   However,  support  for  FEMA  at  the  State 
EOC  was  limited  to  one  telephone  and  a  shared  fax 
machine.   FEMA  also  deployed  mobile  communications 
units,  in  the  form  of  Mobile  Emergency  Response 
Support  (MERS)  detachments  and  a  Mobile  Air 
Transportable  Telecommunications  System  (MATTS) ,  to 
Florida.   The  first  MERS  detachment  reached  Tamiami 
Park  on  the  outskirts  of  the  disaster  area  on  the 
day  after  the  storm.   However,  during  the  first  3 
days  the  mobile  communications  units  focused  on 
establishing  communications  at  the  federal  Disaster 
Field  Office  at  Miami  International  Airport.   They 
did  not  begin  providing  support  to  Homestead  and 
Florida  City  until  4  days  after  the  storm. 

These  mobile  units  provide  broad  communications, 
automated  data  processing,  and  other  capabilities, 
but  they  were  not  fully  used  during  the  response. 
The  Federal  Response  Plan  provides  no  information 
on  their  use,  and  FEMA's  Inspector  General 
reported^  a  general  lack  of  knowledge  among  federal 
responders  regarding  their  capabilities,  and 
confusion  over  the  tasking  process.   For  example. 
National  Communications  System  personnel  did  not 
understand  the  procedures  for  tasking  the  MERS  and 
MATTS  units,  and  there  was  confusion  over  whether 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  or  they  were  in 
charge  of  the  units.   Consequently,  they  often 
attempted  to  use  other  alternatives  before 
requesting  MERS/MATTS  support.   Automatic  data 
processing  and  other  MERS/MATTS  capabilities  were 
also  underused.   Further,  the  mobile  communications 
units  could  have  been  used  to  establish  a  federal 
operations  center  in  the  Dade  County  EOC  or  in  the 
heavily  damaged  areas  south  of  Miami  while 
arrangements  for  the  Disaster  Field  Office  were 
being  made.   This  would  have  provided  a  FEMA 


^"FEMA's  Disaster  Management  Program:  A  Performance  Audit  After 
Hurricane  Andrew",  FEMA,  January  1993. 
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presence  in  the  most  heavily  damaged  areas  the  day 
after  the  hurricane. 

There  were  also  widely  reported  problems  with  the 
compatibility  of  communications  between  the  many 
federal,  state,  local,  and  private  responders.   For 
example,  the  tactical  communications  systems  of  the 
U.S.  military's  Joint  Task  Force  Andrew  were  not 
compatible  with  local  commercial  systems  due  to 
frequency  differences,  and  medical  and  military 
police  units  failed  to  bring  the  proper  equipment 
to  support  their  tactical  radios.   National 
Communications  System  operations  were  heavily 
stressed  by  these  problems. 


l.f)     Unwillingness  to  call  in  the  Army  when  warranted  and 
preference  for  use  of  civilian  contractors. 

Answer 

Although  officials  in  a  variety  of  states  told  us 
that  there  can  be  a  general  reluctance  to  request 
the  U.S.  military  because  of  their  potentially  high 
cost  and  other  perceived  problems,  we  found  no  such 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Florida. 
Rather,  the  initial  failure  to  call  in  federal 
troops  to  provide  mass  care  assistance  in  Florida 
was  due  to  the  combined  effects  of  (1) 
communications  problems,  (2)  the  lack  of  a 
comprehensive  damage  and  needs  assessment,  (3) 
confusion  on  the  part  of  State  and  FEMA  officials 
alike  regarding  victims'  needs,  and  (4)  FEMA's 
policy  of  waiting  for  states  to  request  assistance. 
In  addition  to  the  troops,  of  course,  the  U.S. 
Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  provided  contracting  and 
other  services,  as  the  lead  agency  for  public  works 
and  engineering,  and  which  can  begin  some 
activities  on  its  own  initiative. 

Our  work  on  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki  was  focused 
primarily  on  the  initial  response  phase.   As  a 
result,  we  did  not  review  federal  contracting 
activities,  which  are  largely  centered  on  recovery 
missions.   However,  we  noted  that  the  final  report 
of  the  Governor's  Disaster  Planning  and  Response 
Review  Committee  identified  instances  of  federal 
contracts  that  were  awarded  to  out-of-state 
contractors  when  local  contractors  were  available. 
The  Committee  recommended  that  the  Governor  and 
Florida  Legislature  request  Congress  to  direct  FEMA 
and  other  federal  agencies  to  revise  their 
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contracting  procedures  to  ensure  that  (1)  minority 
contractors  receive  a  proportionate  share  of 
disaster  assistance  contracts,  and  (2)  local  and 
in-state  firms  are  given  first  consideration  for 
contracts. 


l.g)     Confusion  due  to  use  of  multiple  agencies. 

1) Disaster  Assistance  applicants  being  passed  back 
and  forth  from  one  agency  to  another,  e.g.,  between 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA)  and  FEMA,  and 
having  to  fill  out  new  forms  at  each  agency. 

2) Agencies  uncertain  about  who  was  responsible  for 
what,  e.g.  SBA  and  FEMA  for  individual  grants;  FEMA 
and  Dept.  of  Education  over  school  rebuilding;  FEMA 
and  USDA/Soil  Conservation  Service  over  drainage 
ditch  clearance.   Also,  multiple  daunage  assessments 
of  the  same  building. 


As  indicated  above,  issues  such  as  the  provision  of 
recovery  assistance  to  victims  were  outside  the 
scope  of  our  review.   However,  FEMA's  Inspector 
General  identified  several  of  the  problems  cited  in 
your  letter  and  recommended  a  variety  of  procedural 
and  legislative  changes  to  help  speed  up  and 
simplify  the  process.   For  example,  one 
recommendation  was  for  FEMA  to  develop  a 
legislative  proposal  to  combine  the  Temporary 
Housing  Grant,  Individual  and  Family  Grant,  and  SBA 
Disaster  Loan  Programs.   Another  was  to  establish 
procedures  with  the  SBA  to  make  its  and  FEMA's 
programs  appear  as  one  federal  program  to  simplify 
victim  applications.   A  third  recommendation,  was 
for  FEMA — in  coordination  with  other  federal  and 
volunteer  agencies--to  develop  one  form  to  solicit 
the  basic  information  they  all  require  from 
victims. 

l.h)     Hesitation  by  states  to  ask  for  military  assistance  because 
of  uncertainty  about  when  their  25%  share  would  be  capped. 

Answer 

As  indicated  in  our  answer  to  question  l.f)  above, 
uncertainty  over  the  ultimate  costs  can  cause  a 
hesitation  by  states  to  ask  for  federal  assistance. 
But,  we  found  no  such  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
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state  of  Florida.   The  President's  August  24 
disaster  declaration  provided  federal  funding  for 
75  percent  of  Public  Assistance  in  Florida,  except 
for  the  first  10  days  when  debris  removal  and 
emergency  protective  measures  would  be  90  percent 
federally  funded.   This  cost  sharing  formula  was 
subsequently  changed  on  September  1  to  provide  for 
100  percent  federal  funding  for  all  State  costs 
exceeding  $10  per  capita. 

However,  to  help  eliminate  some  of  the  uncertainty 
involved  in  federal  assistance  for  disasters,  we 
are  recommending  that  FEMA  establish  an  immediate 
response  disaster  unit.   This  unit  would,  among 
other  duties,  be  responsible  for  rapidly  deploying 
to  disaster  sites  and  conducting  a  comprehensive 
damage/needs  assessment.   We  believe  such  a  unit 
could  help  expedite  the  cost-sharing  agreement 
between  the  state  and  the  federal  government  by 
providing  both  the  President  and  the  Governor  with 
better  information  to  make  rapid  decisions  on  the 
need  for  federal  assistance  and  the  potential  cost 
for  that  help. 

l.i)     Difficulties  in  replacing  low-income  rental  housing  and 
unwillingness  by  FEMA  to  provide  emergency  mobile  homes. 
Enforcement  of  a  30-day  residence  requirement  on  those 
granted  housing  assistance. 

Answer 

We  did  not  cover  these  recovery  issues  in  our  current  work. 

l.j)     FEMA  underestimating  bids  for  repair  and  cleanup. 

Answer 

Our  work  did  not  cover  this  recovery  issue. 

l.k)     Failure  to  place  DACs  in  appropriate  locations  and  slowness 
in  setting  them  up. 

Answer 

As  indicated  earlier,  such  recovery  issues  were  not 
the  focus  of  our  review.   We  are,  however,  aware  of 
general  concerns  over  delays  in  the  provision  of 
individual  assistance,  as  briefly  discussed  under 
question  l.g)  above.   In  addition  to  the  confusion 
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and  delay  associated  with  having  multiple  agencies 
and  programs  involved  in  providing  individual 
assistance,  FEMA  also  experienced  some  logistical 
problems  in  establishing  its  Disaster  Application 
Centers  (DACs) .   For  example,  FEMA  experienced 
difficulty  in  finding  adequate  office  space.   Some 
initial  DACs  were  forced  to  open  in  space  with 
standing  water,  and  no  power,  phones,  or  toilets. 

Initially,  immediate  response  activities  were  given 
priority.   Nonetheless,  the  first  two  DACs  opened  4 
days  after  the  storm  in  Homestead  and  Kendall.   At 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  a  total  of  20  DACs  had 
been  opened  throughout  the  disaster  area,  with 
another  150  teams  of  roving  registrars  moving  door 
to  door.   It  should  be  noted  that  Dade  County 
provided  suggestions  for  the  location  of  several  of 
the  DACs.   FEMA  also  provided  a  toll  free  telephone 
application  line.   At  the  end  of  the  first  week, 
some  12,000  registrations  for  assistance  had  been 
taken.   By  the  end  of  the  first  month,  over  98,000 
requests  had  been  taken. 

1.1)     Incompatible  computer  systems  between  FEMA  and  state  and 
local  governments  and  SBA. 

Answer 

Our  work  did  not  address  this  recovery  issue. 

l.m)     Insufficient  number  of  FEMA  reserve  staff,  especially  to 
handle  teleregistration  phones.   Phones  were  always  busy. 

Answer 

Both  response  and  recovery  officials  reported 
problems  with  obtaining  experienced 
teleregistration  staff,  especially  for  Hawaii,  as 
the  ongoing  disasters  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and 
Guam  drained  the  pool  of  available  reservists. 
However,  because  recovery  was  not  a  focus  of  our 
review,  we  have  no  evidence  to  suggest  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem. 
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l.n)     Confusion  by  state  and  local  governments  about  FEMA's  role- 
training  courses  not  yet  incorporating  Stafford  Act. 

Answer 

We  did  hear  concerns  that  state  and  local  emergency 
managers  did  not  have  enough  familiarity  with  the  newly 
issued  Federal  Response  Plan,  and  that  problems  were 
reportedly  caused  by  state  and  local  plans  not  being 
compatible  with  the  Federal  Response  Plan.   However,  it 
should  also  be  recognized  that  the  Federal  Response  Plan 
had  only  been  completed  and  issued  a  few  months  prior  to 
Hurricane  Andrew,  and  that  Hurricane  Andrew  was  the  first 
real  use  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan.   We  do  know  that 
FEMA  has  as  one  of  its  higher  priority  efforts  for  FY  1993, 
the  training  of  state  and  local  government  on  the  Federal 
Response  Plan,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  any  needed 
modifications  to  state  and  local  plans. 

l.o)     "Stove-piping  of  directorates,  which  doesn't  allow  for  the 
sharing  of  staffs  and  assets  between  directorates,  and  the 
lack  of  training  by  National  Preparedness  staff  for 
disaster  relief. 

Answer 

Without  having  specifically  examined  this  issue,  we  have 
heard  many  times  that  it  has  been  a  problem.   We  have  heard 
allegations  of  lack  of  communication  and  cooperation 
between  the  directorates.   The  model  which  the  National 
Preparedness  Directorate  had  for  estimating  the  number  of 
homeless  (discussed  in  greater  detail  below)  could  be 
viewed  as  an  example  of  one  Directorate's  assets  useful  to, 
but  not  shared  with,  other  directorates. 

Fortunately,  the  proposed  changes  in  the  FY  1994  budget 
submission  could  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating  this 
problem,  at  least  between  the  State  and  Local  Programs  and 
Support,  and  National  Preparedness,  Directorates,  the  two 
most  important  activities  for  disaster  response.   The 
budget  proposes  declassifying  most  of  the  National 
Preparedness  activities,  and  merging  much  of  the  Federal 
Preparedness  and  Office  of  Emergency  Management  (Civil 
Defense)  resources  and  activities.   The  merged  activities 
are  described  as  having  a  strong  emphasis  on  natural 
disasters  and  other  non-attack  emergencies. 
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l.p)     Confusion  about  what  constitutes  an  "essential  government 
service"  for  purposes  of  granting  benefits  to  nonprofit 
organizations. 


Our  work  did  not  include  this  recovery  issue. 

l.q)     Unwillingness  of  FEMA  to  waive  administrative  requirements 
pursuant  to  Sec.  301  of  the  Stafford  Act. 

Answer 

Our  work  did  not  address  this  recovery  issue. 

l.r)     Inability  to  weed  out  duplicate  registrations  because  of 
lack  of  use  of  Social  Security  nvimbers. 

Answer 

Our  work  did  not  address  this  recovery  issue. 

2.  What  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  burden  on  disaster  victims 
of  responding  to  the  varying  paperwork  requirements  of  the 
27  different  agencies  that  participate  in  disaster  relief? 

Answer 

Our  review  did  not  address  this  recovery  issue. 

3.  You  have  suggested  an  "all-disaster"  approach  to 
disaster  assistance.   Can  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 
this  statement?   As  a  result  of  the  diminished  nuclear 
threat  to  the  United  States,  do  you  believe  that  civil 
defense  resources  and  funding  could  be  better  used  to 
support  an  all  hazards  disaster  response? 

Answer 

The  all  hazards  concept  was  designed  to  rectify  the  "stove- 
pipe" approach  to  which  you  referred  above.   National 
Preparedness  and  Civil  Defense  activities  had  an  attack- 
related  emphasis,  a  third  FEMA  component  focused  on 
recovery  from  natural  disasters,  another  on  earthquake 
preparedness,  etc.   Both  Congress  and  FEMA  recognized  that 
there  was  some  duplication  of  effort  in  this  approach. 
Planning  for,  and  the  resources  for  responding  to,  these 
various  contingencies  was  similar  in  many  respects. 
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Accordingly,  Congress  amended  the  Civil  Defense  Act  to 
allow  activities  under  that  act  to  be  used  for  all  hazards, 
and  FEMA,  perhaps  most  notably  with  the  Federal  Response 
Plan,  developed  one  plan  that  could  be  used  for  virtually 
all  emergencies,  whatever  the  cause. 

We  believe  that  civil  defense  resources  and  funding  could 
be  better  used  to  support  an  all-hazards  approach,  and  FEMA 
has  been  working  toward  this  goal  itself  in  the  past  few 
years.   As  discussed  above,  FEMA's  FY  1994  budget  proposal 
goes  a  very  long  way  towards  eliminating  all  attack- 
specific  aspects  of  civil  defense  and  incorporating  the 
all-hazards  approach. 

In  your  testimony  you  indicate  that  state  and  local 
governments  don't  have  adequate  training  to  respond 
adequately  to  a  catastrophic  disaster.   Since  the 
state  is  the  primary  responder  in  a  disaster,  and 
since  they  are  responsible  for  providing  the 
initial  damage  assessment,  what  can  be  done  to 
improve  state  and  local  governments'  training  in 
regard  to  catastrophic  disasters? 

Answer 

We  are  recommending  fundamental  changes  to  the 
national  strategy  for  preparing  for  and  responding 
to  catastrophic  disasters.   These  changes  are 
designed  to  provide  integrated  improvements  to  both 
the  federal  response  as  well  as  state  and  local 
preparedness.   As  you  point  out,  state  and  local 
governments  are  the  primary  responders  in  disaster 
situations.   However,  it  is  essential  to  recognize 
that  the  magnitude  of  certain  disasters  will 
quickly  overwhelm  the  capacity  of  all  but  the 
federal  government  to  fully  respond. 

To  enhance  state  and  local  governments'  capacity  to 
respond  to  catastrophic  disasters,  we  have 
recommended  that  FEMA  (1)  give  state  and  local 
governments  increasing  flexibility  to  match  grant 
funding  with  their  individual  threats;  (2)  upgrade 
training  and  exercises  specifically  geared  towards 
catastrophic  disaster  response;  and  (3)  develop 
performance  standards  and  a  program  to  assess  each 
state's  preparedness  for  catastrophic  disaster 
response. 

As  you  are  aware,  because  nuclear  defense  concerns 
have  predominated  in  the  use  of  civil  defense 
grants  provided  to  the  states,  FEMA  direction  for 
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the  use  of  such  funding  does  not  correspond  to  each 
states'  actual  threat.   Similarly,  training  and 
exercises  suffer  from  a  number  of  deficiencies, 
including  a  lack  of  focus  on  the  skills  needed  to 
respond  to  catastrophic  disasters.   For  example, 
Dade  County's  Emergency  Management  Director  told  us 
that  instead  of  training  her  in  such  skills  as 
conducting  damage  and  needs  assessments,  FEMA 
typically  offered  generic  management  training  in 
such  areas  as  keeping  program  budgets.   Further, 
FEMA  has  neither  established  performance  standards 
nor  developed  a  program  for  evaluating  state  and 
local  preparedness  for  catastrophic  disaster 
response.   As  a  result,  it  does  not  have  the 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  state  readiness  needed 
to  ensure  effective  responses  to  disasters. 


What  would  be  the  pros  and  cons  of  consolidating 
FEMA's  National  Preparedness  Directorate  and  its 
State  and  Local  Programs  and  Support  Directorate 
into  a  single  directorate  that  could  respond  to  any 
natural  or  man-made  disaster? 

Answer 

From  the  perspective  of  our  Hurricane  Andrew  work,  we  see  a 
great  deal  of  benefit  from  consolidating  National 
Preparedness  and  the  State  and  Local  Programs  and  Support 
directorates,  unless  the  resulting  organization  would  be  so 
large  as  to  create  a  management  span  of  control  problem. 
Further,  FEMA's  FY  1994  budget  to  a  degree  proposes  such  a 
merger.   The  State  and  Local  Programs'  Office  of  Emergency 
Management  activities  and  most  of  the  National  Preparedness 
activities  are  being  merged  into  two  activities  --  one  that 
focuses  on  federal  planning  and  response,  and  another  on 
state  and  local  planning  and  response.   We  do  not  yet  know 
what  organizational  approach  FEMA  intends,  but  presume  it 
would  parallel  the  budget  proposal.   This  should  result  in 
a  much  more  efficient  use  of  resources,  as  we  found  that 
many  of  the  assets  and  capabilities  of  the  National 
Preparedness  Directorate  would  be  very  useful  in  responding 
to  natural  disasters. 
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6.  In  your  testimony  you  Indicate  that  FEMA  has  a  deunage 
assessment  model  capable  of  assessing  the  varying  levels  of 
disasters  occurring  in  different  locations  in  order  to 
determine  life  sustaining  needs.   Could  you  explain  to  the 
Committee  exactly  what  this  model  entails? 

Answer 

The  model  was  actually  developed  to  estimate  the  damage 
occurring  from  a  nuclear  attack.   The  model  relies  upon 
locality-specific  demographic  data  and  estimates  the  amount 
of  damage  that  would  be  caused  by  such  problems  as  high 
winds  stemming  from  a  nuclear  detonation.   As  more  of  an 
unofficial  exercise  to  see  if  the  model  had  potential 
application  in  natural  disasters,  National  Preparedness 
personnel  attempted  to  estimate  the  nuclear  blast 
equivalent  that  Hurricane  Andrew  represented,  and  ran  that 
data  through  the  model.   Subsequent  counts  of  damage  and 
homelessness  showed  the  model  to  be  very  promising.   At  the 
time  of  completion  of  our  work,  FEMA  was  modifying  the 
model  to  specifically  tailor  it  to  use  in  natural 
disasters. 

7.  In  a  recent  newspaper  article  on  Hurricane  Andrew  the  GAO 
was  quoted  as  saying  that  this  model  was  used  to  predict 
with  precision  the  destruction  and  homelessness  in  Dade 
County.   The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  while  this 
prediction  was  given  to  other  officials  within  FEMA, 
nothing  was  done  with  the  report  when  in  fact  the 
information  was  very  accurate.   Could  you  provide  more 
details  on  this  specific  situation  and  also  comment  on 
whether  there's  a  lack  of  communication  within  FEMA  itself? 

Answer 

As  indicated  in  our  response  to  question  6  above,  the  use 
of  the  National  Preparedness  model  to  estimate  the  number 
of  homeless  was  done  as  more  of  a  table  exercise  to  see  if 
the  model  could  be  applied  to  natural  disasters.   National 
Preparedness  officials  would  have  had  no  way  of  knowing  how 
accurate  their  model  was  until  after  a  homeless  count  had 
been  completed  by  others.   Also,  FEMA's  procedures  for 
responding  to  such  disasters  did  not  provide  for  using  such 
modeling  information.   Therefore,  it  would  probably  not  be 
fair  to  attribute  this  to  poor  communication  within  FEMA, 
although  we  did  have  other  instances  indicating  poor 
communication  between  National  Preparedness  personnel  and 
the  disaster  response  components  of  FEMA,  and  it  is  a  case 
in  which  one  directorate  had  an  asset  (the  model)  which  had 
good  potential  for  use  by  another  directorate,  but  which 
was  not  shared. 
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In  that  seune  newspaper  article  GAO  is  quoted  as 
saying  FEMA's  Mobile  Emergency  Response  Support 
Units  (MERS) ,  which  are  used  for  conununications, 
were  not  fully  used  to  respond  to  Hurricane  Andrew. 
Could  you  provide  more  information  to  the  Committee 
on  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  FEMA's  use  of  its 
MERS  units  in  Hurricane  Andrew? 

Answer 

A  total  of  4  MERS  detachments  and  one  Mobile  Air 
Transportable  Telecommunications  System  vehicle 
were  deployed  to  Florida  to  assist  in  the  response 
to  Hurricane  Andrew.   The  first  MERS  detachment, 
from  Thomasville,  Georgia,  arrived  at  the  Orlando 
staging  area  the  afternoon  of  August  24,  and  was 
subseguently  moved  to  the  Tamiami  Park  staging  area 
south  of  Miami  the  next  day  to  help  establish 
communications  there.   On  August  26,  the 
Thomasville  MERS  moved  to  Miami  International 
Airport  to  help  establish  communications  at  the 
Disaster  Field  Office  there.   A  second  MERS  from 
Maynard,  Massachusetts  and  the  MATTS  unit  from 
Massachusetts  were  deployed  to  Miami  on  August  26 
to  help  establish  communications  at  the  Disaster 
Field  Office.   By  about  1:00  PM  these  units  had 
provided  24  telephone  lines  via  satellite  for  use 
by  federal  responders. 

On  August  25,  two  additional  MERS  detachments  from 
Denver  and  Denton,  Texas  were  deployed  to  Louisiana 
to  support  the  pending  response  in  that  state. 
After  several  days,  both  MERS  were  redeployed  to 
Florida  to  support  response  efforts  there.   On 
September  13,  the  Denver  and  Maynard  MERS 
detachments,  accompanied  by  the  MATTS  unit,  were 
redeployed  to  Kauai,  Hawaii  to  support  the  response 
efforts  for  Hurricane  Iniki. 

Following  the  provision  of  communications  at  the 
Disaster  Field  Office,  these  mobile  units  supported 
a  wide  range  of  activities.   For  example, 
communications  support  was  provided  to  local  and 
field  hospitals,  the  Red  Cross  and  other  volunteer 
organizations,  and  mobile  teleregistration  units. 
Fuel,  food,  water,  and  generator  power  were 
provided  to  a  variety  of  field  responding  units  as 
well  as  the  Disaster  Field  Office. 

Our  answer  to  question  l.e)  discusses  shortcomings 
in  FEMA's  use  of  these  mobile  units  in  Florida. 
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9.       In  your  testimony  you  indicate  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  responsibility  for  providing  mass 
care  with  support  from  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Agriculture,  and  other  agencies.   You  also  say  that 
the  Red  Cross  was  quickly  overwhelmed  after  Andrew 
and  not  able  to  fulfill  all  of  its  mass  care 
responsibilities.   You  further  say  that  in  the  case 
of  catastrophic  disasters  reliance  for  mass  care 
should  be  shifted  to  the  military.   What  should  the 
criteria  be  to  trigger  a  shift? 

Answer 

For  all  but  the  most  severe  catastrophic  disasters, 
the  Red  Cross  and  its  large  network  of  volunteers 
may  be  well  suited  to  meet  its  responsibility  for 
serving  victims'  mass  care  needs  such  as  food, 
water  and  shelter.   However,  for  disasters  as 
devastating  as  Hurricane  Andrew  in  South  Florida, 
the  needs  of  disaster  victims  are  so  overwhelming 
that  there  is  a  gap  between  those  needs  and  the 
level  of  resources  the  Red  Cross  and  other 
voluntary  organizations  can  provide.   For  example, 
during  the  first  3  days  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  FEMA 
reports  indicate  that  federal,  state,  local,  and 
volunteer  agencies  provided  enough  meals  to  feed 
about  30,000  to  50,000  victims  a  day.   However, 
Andrew  left  about  160,000  to  250,000  people 
homeless  and  potentially  in  need  of  mass  care. 
Often,  the  U.S.  military  is  the  only  organization 
capable  of  quickly  providing  and  transporting  the 
large  quantities  of  supplies  needed  to  fill  such  a 
gap.   The  "trigger"  would  be  the  information 
obtained  by  the  disaster  unit  doing  a  quick 
accurate  assessment  of  the  mass  care  needs,  as  we 
propose,  and  matching  these  needs  against  the 
resources  that  the  Red  Cross  and  other  volunteer 
organizations,  and  state  and  local  government  can 
quickly  bring  to  bear.   The  military  would  then  be 
called  upon  it  fill  the  "gap."   Once  national 
volunteer  resources  have  been  mobilized,  and  state 
and  local  capabilities  have  reconstituted 
themselves,  normal  roles  can  be  resumed.   We  are 
not  suggesting  that  in  such  cases  the  Red  Cross 
step  aside  and  let  DOD  do  it  all.   DOD  would  only 
meet  those  needs  that  exceed  the  capabilities  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  others. 

In  the  case  of  catastrophic  disasters  with  their 
extraordinary  demands,  we  have  recommended  that 
FEMA — rather  than  the  Red  Cross — take  the  lead  in 
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determining  when  additional  mass  care  is  needed 
from  the  military  and  others. 

10.  Do  you  believe  that  public  expectations  of  the  federal 
government's  response  to  disasters  have  changed  since  the 
creation  of  FEMA?   In  other  words,  has  the  original  notion 
of  the  federal  government  providing  supplemental  assistance 
drifted  toward  the  expectation  that  FEMA  should  be  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  primary  provider? 

Answer 

We  have  no  empirical  evidence,  but  there  are  possible 
indicators  this  may  be  the  case.   For  example,  we  note  the 
significant  increase  in  Presidential  disaster  declarations 
in  recent  years:  17  in  1988,  29  in  1989,  35  in  1990,  39  in 
1991,  and  46  in  1992.   FEMA  may  have  information  that  can 
speak  to  this,  but  one  must  wonder  about  the  possible 
causes  of  this  increase.   Has  there  simply  been  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  disasters  due  to  natural  causes,  does  it 
reflect  increased  vulnerability  due  to  growth,  or  does  it 
reflect  financial  difficulties  of  our  state  and  local 
governments? 

11.  FEMA  has  political  appointees  both  at  headquarters  and  in 
the  regional  offices.   Please  assess  the  professional 
capability  of  the  political  appointees  you  observed.   Do 
you  believe  that  there  are  too  many  political  appointees  at 
the  agency? 

Answer 

We  did  not  attempt  to  assess  the  merits  of  individual 
performances  in  responding  to  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 
We  do  generally  believe  however,  that  there  are  probably 
too  many  political  appointees  at  FEMA.   We  believe  the 
nature  of  FEMA's  mission  calls  for  a  professional, 
qualified  staff,  and  that  the  continuity  provided  by  career 
staff  would  be  very  beneficial.   The  dissimilarities  among 
disasters  in  terms  of  magnitude,  type,  needs  generated 
etc. ,  also  suggests  the  need  for  professionals  well-versed 
and  experienced  in  dealing  with  disasters. 
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12.  Were  national  preparedness  assets  used  efficiently 
in  the  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew? 

Answer 

As  discussed  in  detail  in  our  answers  to  questions 
l.e) ,  o) ,  5.,  6.,  7.  and  8.  national  preparedness 
assets  were  not  fully  used  in  the  response  to 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

13.  In  your  testimony  you  naune  several  items  directed 
at  improving  state  and  local  governments'  ability 
to  respond  to  catastrophic  disasters.   What  can 
FEMA  do  to  ensure  that  states  and  local  government! 
are  accountable  in  their  disaster  preparedness  and 
response? 

Answer 

As  discussed  in  our  testimony  and  our  answer  to 
question  4.  above,  we  have  recommended  that  FEMA 
develop  performance  standards  and  a  program  to 
assess  each  state's  preparedness  for  catastrophic 
disasters.   By  creating  such  standards  and  then 
evaluating  how  well  state  and  local  governments 
perform,  FEMA  can  increase  the  accountability  of 
all  participating  agencies. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Going  on  to  our  second  panel  today  are  the  Honor- 
able William  Tidball,  Acting  Director,  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Richard  Krimm,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor, State  and  Local  Programs  Support  Directorate;  Mr.  Dennis 
Kwiatkowski,  Assistant  Associate  Director,  Disaster  Assistance 
Programs;  and  Mr.  Russell  Asher,  Chief  Financial  Officer. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  all  to  please  rise  and  raise  your  right 
hands. 

[The  witnesses  were  sworn.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  C.  TIDBALL,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  FED- 
ERAL EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGENCY,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  RICHARD  KRIMM,  DEPUTY  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  SUPPORT  DIRECTORATE;  DENNIS 
KWIATKOWSKI,  ASSISTANT  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR,  DISAS- 
TER ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS;  AND  RUSSELL  ASHER,  CHIEF 
FINANCIAL  OFFICER 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Tidball,  if  you  will,  sir. 

Mr.  Tidball.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee, 
I  greatly  appreciate  being  able  to  appear  before  you  today  as  you 
consider  FEMA's  fiscal  management  and  its  role  and  performance 
in  responding  to  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 

FEMA's  longstanding  mission  is  to  save  lives  and  protect  prop- 
erty. That  mission  is  clear.  What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  how  the 
Federal  Government  will  define  its  role  in  working  with  State  and 
local  governments  to  respond  to  large-scale  or  catastrophic  disas- 
ters. 

Historically,  State  and  local  governments  have  agreed  that  they 
have  the  primary  role  in  disaster.  The  Federal  Government  steps 
in  only  when  the  response  to  disaster  exceeds  State  and  local  capa- 
biUties.  That  process  works  well  for  the  majority  of  disasters,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  average  40  disasters  a  year  that  we  success- 
fully manage.  But  the  process  is  not  effective  for  large-scale  or  cat- 
astrophic events. 

FEMA  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  spent  more  than  40 
years  working  with  State  and  local  governments  in  building  a  na- 
tionwide emergency  management  capability.  Through  our  various 
programs,  we  have  provided  and  continue  to  provide  matching 
funds  for  State  and  local  governments,  for  personnel  training, 
emergency  operations  plans,  facilities,  equipment,  and  communica- 
tions systems. 

Has  this  four-year  investment  paid  off?  Yes,  it  has.  While  the 
loss  of  life  in  a  disaster  is  a  tragedy,  given  the  severity  of  Hurri- 
cane Andrew,  the  fact  that  no  more  than  26  people  in  Florida  per- 
ished is  a  direct  result  of  our  Nation's  investment  in  preparedness. 
But  Hugo,  Loma  Prieta,  Andrew  and  Iniki  have  all  proven  that  un- 
less we  are  prepared  to  respond  to  large-scale  or  catastrophic  disas- 
ters, we  will  invariably  come  up  short.  State  and  local  governments 
simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  respond  and  recover  from  dis- 
asters of  this  magnitude. 

Who  then  shoijdd  be  the  first  responder  in  a  large-scale  or  cata- 
strophic disaster?  The  expectation  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  major  source  of  assistance;  however,  we  clearly  have  issues 
related  to  FEMA's  authority  for  reimbursement  of  other  Federal 
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agencies  responding  under  the  Stafford  Act  before  a  presidential 
major  disaster  declaration  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  can  unilaterally  move  into  a  State  with  re- 
sponse operations. 

Congress  and  the  Federal  Grovernment  must  also  define  how  we 
are  going  to  solve  the  problem  of  creating  an  effective  response  ca- 
pability within  current  budgetary  constraints.  Pending  resolution  of 
these  issues,  FEMA  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  today  how  we  are 
applying  last  year's  lessons  learned  to  improve  our  response  capa- 
bility within  our  current  authority  and  resources. 

I  would  now  like  to  address  the  subcommittee's  specific  questions 
as  contained  in  your  February  18  letter.  Since  we  last  sat  before 
this  committee,  we  have  initiated  seven  major  projects  to  strength- 
en financial  management  and  track  disaster  assistance  funds  bet- 
ter. The  details  of  these  projects  are  explained  at  length  in  our 
written  testimony  but  I  would  like  to  highlight  them  briefly. 

We  have  developed  a  disaster  management  and  projections  re- 
port that  will  automatically  reflect  the  actual  obligations  from  the 
agenc/s  financial  system  for  each  disaster.  To  tighten  financial 
management  controls,  we  have  established  a  unit  to  track  disaster 
relief  funds  and  requirements  and  to  help  regional  staff  estimate 
budget  needs.  We  have  developed  procedures  to  conserve  disaster 
relief  funds  for  the  most  urgent  and  critical  needs  during  periods 
of  low  funding. 

As  part  of  our  evaluation  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  headquarters  and  regional  task  force  to  address  financial 
management  controls  for  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  financial  management,  I  would  like 
to  summarize  some  other  important  actions  we  have  taken.  We 
now  have  a  fully  operational  area  office  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
which  will  serve  the  Caribbean.  We  have  also  established  a  Pacific 
area  office  in  Honolulu.  We  have  set  up  a  National  Teleregistration 
Center  in  Denton,  Texas,  so  the  disaster  victims  can  apply  by 
phone  rather  than  having  to  visit  the  Disaster  Application  Center. 
The  Teleregistration  Center  can  take  disaster  assistance  applica- 
tions around  the  clock.  We  have  expanded  the  facility  to  other  loca- 
tions during  the  heaviest  response  periods  after  Hurricanes  An- 
drew and  Iniki. 

Since  1989,  we  have  increased  the  number  of  disaster  assistance 
reservists  from  1,300  to  over  2,400  nationwide  and  improved  our 
management  procedures.  In  addition,  we  are  going  to  take  other 
steps  to  strengthen  program  management  as  we  address  the  ac- 
tions recommended  in  our  evaluations  of  the  response  to  Hurricane 
Andrew. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  FEMA's  performance  in  Hurricane 
Andrew  and  the  issue  of  authority  to  provide  immediate  response 
in  catastrophic  disasters.  Federal  response  to  almost  all  previous 
disasters  in  the  United  States  paled  in  comparison  to  Hurricane 
Andrew.  More  tents,  meals,  clothing,  food  stamps,  portable  toilets, 
trailers,  plastic  sheeting,  generators,  communications  equipment, 
other  supplies,  and  money  were  supplied  to  individual  and  public 
entities  than  in  any  other  disaster  in  U.S.  history.  The  figures 
alone  are  staggering.  Temporary  housing  for  250,000  people  made 
homeless  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  6.5  million  pounds  of  ice  dis- 
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tributed  in  Florida,  almost  one  million  gallons  of  bottled  water  dis- 
tributed in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  more  than  6.2  million  meals  and 
150,000  meals  ready  to  eat  served  in  Florida  and  Louisiana,  nearly 
$75  million  in  food  stamps,  nearly  56  million  square  feet  of  plastic 
sheeting  distributed  in  Florida  alone,  and  nearly  220,000  disaster 
assistance  registrations  taken  in  Florida  and  Louisiana. 

Within  four  days,  Typhoon  Omar  struck  similar  havoc  in  Guam 
and  two  weeks  later,  Hawaii  was  ravaged  by  Hurricane  Iniki  and 
the  human  needs  escalated.  How  successful  was  the  Federal  re- 
sponse coordinated  by  FEMA?  Well,  obviously  the  judgment  varies 
widely  depending  on  whether  you  speak  to  those  who  criticize  the 
effort  as  a  failure  or  to  the  governors  and  citizens  of  the  affected 
locations  who  praise  the  agency's  response.  But  wherever  the  truth 
lies,  two  fundamental  issues  raised  by  the  Andrew  response  oper- 
ations must  be  answered  by  the  Federal  Government  if  we  are  to 
achieve  improved  level  response  and  keep  public  expectations  in 
the  future. 

I  would  like  to  raise  these  issues  before  you  today  because  they 
are  pivotal  in  the  questions  addressed  in  the  hearing.  To  what  ex- 
tent is  the  Federal  Government  going  to  play  a  major  role  as  a  first 
responder  in  catastrophic  disasters?  And  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  the  first  responder,  to  what  extent  can  it  work  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  developing  a  preparedness  capabil- 
ity for  responding  to  catastrophic  disasters  within  current  resource 
constraints. 

To  answer  these  questions,  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  back- 
ground on  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  how  we  used  the  plan  in  re- 
cent large  scale  disasters  and  to  summarize  the  lessons  learned 
and  actions  FEMA  is  taking  to  improve  the  plan.  The  Federal  Re- 
sponse Plan  describes  how  the  Federal  Government  will  respond  in 
large  scale  or  catastrophic  disasters.  It  provides  a  concept  of  oper- 
ations and  structure  for  mobilizing  Federal  resources  to  augment 
State  and  local  response  efforts. 

To  do  this,  the  plan  groups  the  kind  of  help  a  State  is  most  likely 
to  need  under  12  emergency  support  functions,  which  include 
transportation,  communications,  public  works  and  engineers,  fire- 
fighting,  information  and  planning,  mass  care,  resource  support, 
health  and  medical  services,  urban  search  and  rescue,  hazardous 
materials,  food  and  energy.  Each  function  is  headed  by  a  primary 
Federal  department  or  agency  designated  according  to  the  agency's 
authority  and  capabilities.  Other  departments  and  agencies  are 
designated  as  support  agencies  for  one  or  more  of  the  emergency 
support  functions  based  on  their  capabilities. 

Federal  assistance  is  provided  to  the  affected  State  under  a  Fed- 
eral coordinating  officer  appointed  by  the  director  on  behalf  of  the 
President.  The  Federal  Response  Plan  was  signed  by  heads  of  par- 
ticipating departments  and  agencies  in  April  of  1992.  By  August  24 
of  that  year  when  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  Florida,  FEMA  had 
only  just  begun  nationwide  training  for  planners  and  response  per- 
sonnel on  the  plan. 

The  State  of  Florida  was  the  first  and  most  challenging  test  of 
the  Federal  Response  Plan.  However,  Federal-State  coordination 
and  planning  was  not  well  developed.  The  Federal  response  concept 
was  not  fully  understood  and  local  government  elements  in  the 
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stricken  area  were  overwhelmed  and  not  able  in  most  cases  to  as- 
sess the  damage  and  communicate  their  specific  needs  for  Federal 
assistance.  The  situation  in  Louisiana,  while  severe  in  some  areas, 
was  more  manageable. 

Federal-State  planning  and  coordination  were  based  on  the  ear- 
lier draft  versions  of  the  plan.  We  had  conducted  joint  exercises 
and  many  State  and  local  officials  had  some  appreciation  of  the 
process  of  attaining  Federal  help. 

In  Guam  where  t3T)hoons  are  regular  events,  response  plans, 
preparations  and  protective  measures  have  been  given  high  priority 
over  the  years.  Probably  for  these  reasons  the  overall  Federal  re- 
sponse on  Guam  was  the  most  effective.  Only  three  weeks  had 
elapsed  between  Andrews'  impact  on  Florida  and  when  Iniki  struck 
Hawaii.  Nevertheless,  Hawaii  benefited  from  lessons  learned  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Guam. 

At  the  local  level,  the  island  of  Kauai  was  severely  impacted.  The 
island  government  was  overwhelmed  and  unable  to  quickly  assess 
the  damage,  identify  needs,  or  communicate  its  critical  require- 
ments to  the  State.  However,  the  State,  with  aggressive  Federal 
support,  began  pushing  essential  commodities  into  Kauai  rather 
than  waiting  for  specific  resource  requests.  Although  the  Federal 
Response  Plan's  emergency  function  approach  has  proven  valid, 
some  areas  need  improvement  and  we  are  addressing  them. 

The  scope  of  responsible  authorities  under  the  Stafford  Act  needs 
to  be  clarified.  This  includes  the  statutory  basis  for  predeclaration 
and  predeployment  actions,  waivers  of  State  cost  sharing,  stock- 
piling of  resources  and  a  tighter  integration  of  response  and  recov- 
ery activities.  Of  particular  urgency  is  the  need  to  clarify 
predeployment  authority. 

The  Federal  Government  currently  has  no  clear  authority  to 
predeploy  assets  without  a  specific  request  from  an  affected  State. 
However,  States  for  their  part  have  expressed  serious  reservations 
about  what  they  perceive  to  be  Federal  encroachment  on  their  pre- 
rogatives. The  immediate  response  role  of  FEMA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  needs  to  be  understood  by  all  levels  of  government  and 
the  public.  False  expectations  by  the  public  and  confusion  about 
roles  and  responsibility  by  government  levels  often  lead  to  serious 
problems  that  hinder  response  activities. 

We  also  need  a  Federal  damage  assessment  capability  to  accu- 
rately determine  the  magnitude  of  response  resources  required.  To 
improve  the  Federal  response  to  large  scale  disasters,  FEMA  has 
begun  an  aggressive  strategy  to  adjust  its  planning  and  operational 
procedures.  Our  objective  is  to  make  Federal  response  personnel 
and  the  right  kinds  of  emergency  commodities  more  rapidly  avail- 
able and  deployable  to  affected  States  and  local  jurisdictions.  To  ac- 
complish this  we  have  taken  a  number  of  significant  actions.  We 
are  developing  a  corrective  action  program  to  consolidate  the  les- 
sons learned  from  last  year's  disasters  as  well  as  those  from  Hugo, 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  the  L.A.  riots  and  other  disasters. 

We  have  established  an  interagency  task  force  made  up  of  the 
lead  agencies  for  the  Federal  Response  Plan's  12  emergency  sup- 
port functions  and  other  organizations  that  participate  in  Federal 
disaster  response.  In  fact,  that  group  met  today.  The  group  will  de- 
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velop  operational  guidance,  financial  management,  logistics  proce- 
dures, and  a  corrective  action  program  by  the  end  of  May. 

Along  with  the  task  force,  we  are  developing  a  revised  emergency 
response  team  structure  to  direct  activities  in  the  field.  To  be  more 
compatible  with  the  way  State  and  local  governments  work,  the 
team  has  been  reconfigured  according  to  the  Incident  Command 
System  which  will  provide  a  common  frame  of  reference  of  termi- 
nology for  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  In  addition,  this  re- 
vised emergency  response  team  structure  will  better  integrate  re- 
sponse and  recovery  operations. 

We  are  also  exploring  the  development  of  a  needs  assessment  ca- 
pability for  the  emergency  response  team  that  could  allow  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  proactively  recommend  the  responses  required 
to  support  State  and  local  efforts  and  provide  them.  The  new  con- 
cepts of  operation  and  procedures  will  be  incorporated  into  numer- 
ous training  and  exercise  programs.  Many  of  these  new  methods  of 
operation  were  carried  out  during  disaster  responses  subsequent  to 
Hurricane  Iniki. 

In  the  few  months  following  Hurricane  Andrew,  we  believe 
FEMA  has  made  great  strides  to  improve  its  delivery  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. Let  me  address  our  efforts  to  help  States  develop  and 
maintain  disaster  response  plans.  We  help  by  funding,  guidance, 
and  technical  assistance  provided  under  the  agencies.  Civil  De- 
fense, National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  and  the 
National  Hurricane  Reduction  Program. 

Under  the  Civil  Defense  program,  FEMA  provides  funds  to  State 
and  local  governments  to  develop  emergency  operations  plans  that 
focus  on  the  critical  emergency  functions  that  are  a  major  part  of 
any  response  and  recovery  operation.  FEMA  has  also  issued  in- 
terim guidance  on  damage  prediction  and  immediate  post  disaster 
damage  assessments  for  large  scale  or  catastrophic  disasters.  Fol- 
lowing consultation  with  our  regional  staffs,  we  will  be  preparing 
more  detailed  procedural  guidance  regarding  the  actual  composi- 
tion of  interagency  assessment  teams.  We  are  also  requiring  in- 
creased State  and  local  emphasis  on  damage  assessment  capabili- 
ties in  our  exercise  guidance. 

A  damage  assessment  task  force  has  been  created  to  work  on 
these  issues.  Regular  Federal  Response  Plan  exercises  are  con- 
ducted on  an  annual  basis.  Working  closely  with  the  State  of  Utah, 
FEMA  will  be  conducting  a  major  Federal  Response  Plan  exercise 
in  June  to  test  response  procedures  in  the  event  of  a  major  earth- 
quake in  the  Wasatch  Fault. 

Even  before  Andrew  and  Iniki  struck,  FEMA  was  developing 
comprehensive  training  and  exercise  packages  that  will  be  made 
available  to  Federal,  State  and  local  officials  to  explain  the  respon- 
sibilities, functions  and  interrelationships  of  each  level  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

The  subcommittee  has  asked  us  to  comment  on  the  role  military 
and  volunteer  organizations  should  play  in  a  disaster  response  pro- 
gram. Although  the  primary  mission  of  the  military  is  to  defend  the 
Nation,  as  secondary  mission,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  ex- 
pressed its  commitment  to  support  the  planning  and  response  for 
domestic  emergencies. 
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Just  from  the  testimony  we  have  already  heard  today,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  we  are  working  closely  with  the  military  and,  in  fact,  that 
they  are  heavily  involved  with  us  in  our  planning  efforts. 

Defense  is  the  primary  or  lead  agency  for  two  emergency  support 
functions  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  Public  Works  and  En- 
gineering and  Urban  Search  and  Rescue.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense also  supports  all  of  the  other  10  emergency  support  functions 
primarily  in  the  area  of  logistics  support  to  carry  out  specific  func- 
tions as  identified  by  other  departments  and  agencies.  Military  as- 
sets can  provide  mass  feeding,  housing,  usually  in  the  form  of 
tents,  ground  and  air  transportation,  commodities,  technical  sup- 
port and  equipment,  labor,  and  specialized  skills. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  FEMA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  and  the  American  Red  Cross  have  stepped  up  planning 
and  coordination  efforts  with  the  military.  At  interagency  policy 
and  operational  level  meetings,  representatives  are  all  working  to 
identify  specific  areas  where  military  assets  can  be  integrated  more 
effectively  to  support  the  entire  response  and  recovery  operation. 

Before  I  conclude,  let  me  say  a  word  about  voluntary  organiza- 
tions, which  are  often  the  first  on  the  scene  to  address  the  needs 
of  disaster  victims.  FEMA  has  been  working  with  these  groups  to 
explore  ways  to  improve  coordination  of  their  efforts  in  the  Federal 
Governments  to  provide  support  to  affected  communities.  For  ex- 
ample, we  are  examining  the  utility  of  establishing  a  voluntary 
agency  coordinator  position  as  part  of  the  emergency  response  team 
structure  in  the  field  and  the  emergency  support  team  structure  at 
the  national  level. 

Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida  clearly  demonstrated  the  need  for 
a  national  policy  on  how  to  manage  donations.  Americans  are  re- 
nowned for  their  willingness  to  send  tons  of  goods  to  stricken  areas 
in  hope  that  they  will  help,  but  if  devastated  State  and  local  com- 
munities are  unprepared  to  accept  or  effectively  use  the  donated 
goods,  all  that  goodwill  simply  results  in  more  confusion.  However, 
rather  than  discouraging  donations  or  turning  back  donated  goods, 
we  will  need  to  work  closely  with  State  and  local  governments  to 
determine  the  best  ways  to  receive  and  distribute  them  to  disaster 
victims. 

I  hope  that  the  information  I  presented  to  you  today  assures  the 
subcommittee  that  FEMA  is  doing  everything  possible  within  our 
current  authority  and  resources  to  improve  our  response  capability 
and  to  correct  deficiencies. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  as  I  close  my 
formal  remarks,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  on  behalf  of 
the  2,600  civil  servants  at  FEMA  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
today  to  let  you  know  what  it  is  we  are  doing  to  improve  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  respond  to  disasters.  We  are  excited  with  President 
Clinton's  announced  intention  to  nominate  Mr.  James  Lee  Witt  as 
the  next  director  of  FEMA.  We  are  especially  happy  that  Mr.  Witt 
has  experienced  many  of  our  programs  and  can  bring  a  perspective 
from  the  field  for  improvements. 

We  pledge  to  him  our  support.  We  will  be  as  responsive  as  we 
can  be  to  your  questions,  sir.  I  have  brought  with  me  Mr.  Richard 
Krimm,  Deputy  Associate  Director,  to  address  many  of  the  recent 
disaster  operations.  Mr.  Dennis  Kwiatkowski  is  our  head  of  Disas- 
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ter  Programs,  and  Russell  Asher  is  our  Chief  Financial  Officer 
should  we  get  into  biannual  statements.  Sir,  we  are  prepared  to  an- 
swer any  questions  you  have. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you,  sir.  Thank  you  very  kindly  for  your  tes- 
timony. Let  me  start,  if  I  may,  about  a  budget  matter. 

GAO  recommends  in  the  February  1993  report  on  the  Disaster 
Relief  Fund  that  the  Director  of  FEMA  expand  the  information  in- 
cluded in  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  budget  proposals  submitted  to 
Congress  to  show  estimated  future  costs  for  disasters  that  occurred 
in  previous  years  but  for  which  recovery  wasn't  complete.  Have  you 
made  this  change  to  the  fiscal  1994  budget  request? 

Mr.  KwiATKOWSKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address  that. 
It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  amount  of  funds  that  would  be  needed 
in  any  year  for  the  present  Disaster  Relief  Fund.  As  was  noted  in 
the  report,  we  had  been  using  a  10-year  average  and  the  reason  we 
had  been  doing  that  is  that  we  have  learned  that  in  the  first  year 
of  a  disaster,  approximately  78  percent  of  the  disaster  needs  are 
obligated  during  that  year.  During  the  year  following  the  disaster 
and  within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  most  of  the  money  would 
be  obligated  and  expended. 

Using  a  10-year  average,  therefore  would  give  us  a  good  idea  of 
what  the  requirements  would  be.  The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  has 
further  complicated  or  has  complicated  some  of  the  funding  issues 
with  regard  to  the  present  Disaster  Relief  Fund.  Currently  the  ad- 
ministration is  following  the  guidance  that  Congress  provides  in 
Public  Law  102-229  which  was  our  supplemental.  And  it  provided 
that  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  would  be  provided  either  $320  million 
annual  average  or  the  President's  request,  whichever  is  lower,  and 
anything  above  that  would  be  an  emergency,  which  took  us  a  little 
off  of  the  concerns  with  regard  to  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act. 

Currently  the  information  that  we  provide  to  Congress  is  consist- 
ent with  the  information  in  the  congressional  budget  submission. 
If  the  Congress  requested  additional  information  or  directed  us  to 
provide  additional  information  in  a  different  format,  we  could  pro- 
vide that. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  Does  your  fiscal  year  1994 
budget  request  include  all  the  anticipated  current  and  future  costs 
for  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki? 

Mr.  KwiATKOWSKl.  No,  sir,  it  does  not.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
information  that  has  been  provided  in  the  past  in  the  format  that 
was  requested.  If  that  were  changed 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Then  you  would  respond.  GAO  conducted  a  review 
of  FEMA's  response  and  performance  at  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
testified  today  on  their  findings  and  recommendations.  What  is 
your  response  to  their  testimony  and  what  changes,  if  any,  have 
you  made  at  FEMA  in  response  to  their  testimony? 

Mr.  Krimm.  First  of  all,  I  think  their  testimony  is  very  good.  We 
agree  with  a  number  of  the  recommendations  that  they  have  made, 
and  I  could  just  try  to  briefly  go  over  some  of  the  recommendations 
already  are  taking  place. 

As  a  result  of^if  I  may  go  back  to  Hurricane  Hugo,  as  a  result 
of  Hugo  we  did  do  some  reorganization  in  FEMA  and  established 
a  special  division  for  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  We  have  also  in- 
stituted changes  in  training  activities  which  try  to  make  people 
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better  able  to  respond  to  disasters.  We  have  also  initiated  some 
preliminary  guidance  on  damage  assessment  and  we  are — have  put 
together  a — two  different  tasks  forces  on  damage  assessment;  one 
within  the  agency  itself  where  we  are  working  with  the  national 
preparedness  directorate,  and  with  the  Federal  Insurance  Adminis- 
tration to  bring  together  all  of  the  FEMA  models  that  we  know 
that  will  help  with  damage  assessment  and  also  working  with  the 
intelligence  community  to  try  to  find  out  what  they  have  available. 

The  second  task  force  we  have  is,  we  are  working  with  all  of  the 
agencies,  the  26  agencies  which  are  part  of  the  Federal  Response 
Plan,  to  discuss  with  them  ways  to  improve  and  develop  better 
techniques  for  damage  assessment.  We  will  then  start  working 
with  State  and  local  governments  and  get  their  input  in  this  and 
to  come  up  with  a  m.uch  better  system  for  doing  damage  assess- 
ment if  a  hurricane  or  earthquake  occurs.  I  might  also  add  that  we 
do  track  particularly  hurricanes  and  also  floods  as  they  are  devel- 
oping. 

With  Hurricane  Andrew,  we  started  as  soon  as  we  knew  it  was 
developing  into  a  hurricane.  We  received  information  from  the  na- 
tional weather  service  and  we  plotted  this  day  by  day  as  it  was  ap- 
proaching. As  we  realized  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  serious  hurri- 
cane, we  did  call  together  the  Catastrophic  Disaster  Response 
Crew.  This  is  the  group  of  the  26  agencies  or  part  of  the  Federal 
Response  Plan,  and  we  did  do  some  preplanning. 

In  addition  to  that,  our  regional  director  in  region  four  went  to 
Tallahassee  to  be  with  the  Governor  of  Florida  to  monitor  the  hur- 
ricane coming  ashore,  the  damages  that  may  occur.  We  also  had 
people  down  in — from  FEMA  in  the  Emergency  Operations  Center 
in  Dade  County,  so  that  we  did  have  some  people  on  the  site.  We 
also  had  alerted  back-up  regions  to  be  prepared  to  come  in  to  Flor- 
ida to  help  with  the  disaster  and  many  of  the  people  were  en  route. 

We  used  Orlando  as  kind  of  a  gathering  place  because  we  weren't 
sure  exactly  where  it  was  going  to  come  ashore.  In  addition,  we 
sent  our  MERs  and  MTCE  units.  These  are  the  mobile  transpor- 
tation communications  equipment.  We  sent  it  out  of  Thomasville, 
Georgia,  down  to  Orlando,  Florida,  so  that  that  was  there.  We  also 
had  other  equipment  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Again,  we  are  trying  to — we  had  a — ^you  have  heard  some  talk 
about  the  applications.  We  have  been  using  shorter  form  applica- 
tions and  are  testing  faster  ways  to  provide  checks  and  so  forth  to 
disaster  victims  as  complete  as  possible. 

We  have  written  to  our  general  counsel's  office  to  clarify  our  stat- 
utory legal  authority  on  predeployment  before  a  Presidential  disas- 
ter is  actually  signed  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  move  in  and  send 
in  equipment  and  so  forth  before  the  disaster  declaration  is  actu- 
ally signed. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  a  short  form  declaration  for  cata- 
strophic disaster  situations  so  that  even  in  Hurricane  Andrew,  it 
took  about  three  hours  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  to  send  an  ap- 
plication to  us  and  we  send  it  over  to  the  White  House  and  the 
President  made  the  disaster  declaration.  So  we  do  try  to  expedite 
that,  but  we  are — if  our  general  counsel  comes  back  and  says  we 
do  not  have  the  predeployment  authority,  then  we  will  come  to 
Congress  to  seek  legislative  remedy  on  it. 
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There  are  many  other  things,  if  you  would  like,  I  can  continue 


Mr.  BORSKI.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Krimm.  Okay,  very  good.  We  are  taking  steps  to  increase  dis- 
aster reservists  training.  When  a  disaster  occurs,  we  have  disaster 
reservists  located  throughout  the  United  States,  and  these  people 
are  called  upon  to  come  in  and  work  in  the  Disaster  Applications 
Centers  and  in  the  disaster  field  offices,  and  we  are  taking  steps 
to  increase  the  training  of  these  people  so  they  will  be  better  pre- 
pared. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  over  2,400  disaster  reservists  na- 
tionwide. We  are  also  looking  at  more  rigorous  guidance  to  States 
for  the  development  and  testing  and  maintaining  of  a  Disaster  Re- 
sponse Plan,  and  we  are  looking  into  ways  of  testing  the  capabili- 
ties of  a  State.  For  example,  it  was  mentioned  earlier  that  Louisi- 
ana was  very  well  prepared.  These  are  things  that  we  should  know. 
If  a  State  is  not  as  well  prepared  as  we  think  they  are  to  handle 
a  serious  disaster,  because  after  all,  the  State  is—State  and  local 
governments  are  the  first  responders,  and  we  are  trying  to  look  at 
ways  to  improve  and  also  to  test  capabilities  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  handle  the  immediate  response  to  a  disaster. 

We  are  looking  into  developing  rapid  response  teams  that  could 
go  into  a  disaster  before  it  occurs  actually.  I  mean  in  the  case  of 
Hurricane  Andrew  you  would  send  this  group  in,  say,  to  Orlando, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  storm  passes,  they  could  go  down  and  imme- 
diately do  their  assessments.  They  would  be  a  self-sustained  unit 
and  would  help  the  State  and  local  governments. 

Basically  what  happens  in  a  catastrophic  disaster  like  Andrew  is 
the  local  government  and  the  State  to  some  extent  become  victims 
themselves  because  they  are  so  overwhelmed.  We  are  looking  at 
ways  that  we  can  use  our  assets  or  obtain  other  assets  to  go  in  im- 
mediately. For  example,  in  Hawaii  we  used  the  Forest  Service 
teams  and  we  used  urban  search  and  rescue  teams  that  we  have 
developed  to  go  in  immediately  and  help  with  the  damage  assess- 
ments. But  many  of  the  recommendations  that  have  come  out  in 
the  the  General  Accounting  Office  reports,  in  our  conversations 
with  the  people  from  General  Accounting  Office,  as  well  as  the  In- 
spector Greneral's  office,  we  are  taking  action  on  these  items. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Do  you  believe  that  FEMA  needs  changes  in  its  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  it  to  function  as  a  first  responder  in  a  cata- 
strophic disaster,  and  if  so,  what  changes  would  you  recommend? 

Mr.  TiDBALL.  Sir,  the  predeployment  area  that  Dick  just  men- 
tioned is  the  key  area.  I  also  mentioned  in  the  testimony  that  we 
feel  we  do  have  some  problems  as  well  as  funding  abilities,  and 
that  is  why  we  have  gone  back,  as  Dick  said,  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  try  to  get  in-house  guidance  from  a  legal  standpoint,  but  we 
are  also  prepared  to  develop,  within  the  agency,  legislation  that 
will  help  correct  that  situation.  Of  course,  that  would  require  us 
working  closely  with  the  States  and  working  out  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation, because,  again,  we  are  dealing  very  tenuously  on  the  rela- 
tionship and  the  responsibilities  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  ask  you  about  the  all-disaster  approach. 
What  are  your  thoughts  on  that? 
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Mr.  TlDBALL.  An  all  disaster?  Sir,  I  can  say  without  any  hesi- 
tation that  the  focus  of  FEMA's  programs  are  to  deal  with  emer- 
gencies of  all  types  that  occur.  Although  you  have  heard  otherwise, 
probably  there  are  no  assets  that  FEMA  owned  or  had  access  to 
that  were  not  made  available,  for  instance,  in  Hurricane  Andrew. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  we  might  not  have  done  a  better  job  of  how 
we  dealt  with  some  of  those  resources  or  we  might  not  have  done 
a  better  job  in  coordination  and  we  are  working  hard  to  develop 
those.  But  FEMA's  approach  is  an  all  hazards  approach  to  deal 
with  any  kind  of  emergency. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Related  to  that,  tell  me  about  the  availability  of  the 
national  preparedness  directorate  for  civil  disasters.  Could  more  of 
these  resources  be  made  available?  You  are  saying  all  of  them  are 
available. 

Mr.  TlDBALL.  Yes,  sir,  they  all  are  available.  We  get  called  into 
question  in  this  particular  arena  because,  as  I  know  the  Chairman 
is  aware,  within  our  national  preparedness  program,  we  do  have  a 
few  programs  that  are  classified  in  nature  and  that  always  causes 
questions  to  be  raised.  But,  again,  the  focus  of  the  resources  of 
FEMA  is  to  deal  with  all  hazards,  so  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able to  us  for  those  programs  related  to  Federal  preparedness  and 
national  security  are  available  also  for  peacetime  kinds  of  emer- 
gencies, and,  again,  nothing  that  we  had  in  our  bank  of  supplies 
and  resources  that  were  needed  during  Andrew  were  not  deployed 
during  Andrew. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Were  they  used  or  deployed  in  timely  manner? 

Mr.  TlDBALL.  Sir,  we  felt  that  they  were.  There  obviously  were 
questions  about  that,  and  we  believe  we  have  now  found  ways  to 
improve  the  timing  of  that.  Again,  some  of  it  have  has  to  do  with 
the  predeployment  authority  issue. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Is  my  understanding  correct  that  FEMA  uses  as  a 
rule  of  thumb  in  deciding  how  much  States  will  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  disaster  relief,  that  the  State  will  be  asked  to  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10  per  capita  and  after  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  pay  100  percent?  Is  that  accurate? 

Mr.  KWL^TKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  is  predicated  on  the 
supplemental  nature  of  disaster  assistance,  and  the  law  provides 
for  a  75-25  percent  cost  share  with  regard  to  public  assistance  and 
also  with  regard  to  individual  assistance,  individual  and  family 
grant  programs.  Our  Hazard  Mitigation  Program  is  funded  on  a  50/ 
50  basis. 

With  regard  to  waivers  of  the  cost  sharing  that  are  required  in 
the  law,  there  is  currently  no  published  FEMA  guidance  and  it  is 
something  we  are  addressing  this  year  as  to  how  a  State  would 
seek  an  adjustment  to  the  cost  share  provisions.  It  was  first  antici- 
pated, I  believe,  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  agency,  that  if  the 
State  was  not  able  to  fund  its  share  of  the  75-25  percent  cost  shar- 
ing, that  they  would  seek  a  loan,  available  under  the  act. 

Frequently  loans  are  not  sought,  but  waivers  are.  With  regard  to 
the  cost  sharing  provisions  that  have  been  waived  in  the  past,  they 
were  waived  for  incidents  that  were  clearly  catastrophic  in  nature 
and  beyond  the  capability  of  the  individual  States,  and  the  rule  of 
thumb  in  the  past  has  been  a  precedent  that  was  set  some  years 
ago  when  damages  reached  a  certain  level.  Then  we  would  look  at 
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a  cost  sharing  adjustment.  Once  a  certain  level  was  reached,  would 
then  go  back  to  a  $10  per  capita.  The  State  would  be  expected  to 
pick  up  anything  under  $10  per  capita  and  beyond  that  there 
would  be  a  waiver  of  the  cost  share  beyond  those  levels. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  address  this  in  the  regulation  this  year 
so  States  are  clear  as  to  how  they  would  qualify,  and  in  addition 
we  are  going  to  have  to  take  into  consideration  recent  thinking  that 
if  we  go  into  an  emergency  situation  where  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance is  needed,  there  has  been  some  question  in  the  reports  as  to 
whether  in  asking  for  direct  Federal  assistance,  the  cost  share  pro- 
visions might  weigh  on  a  Governors'  mind  when  he  was  making 
that  request. 

If  we  are  to  move  the  100  percent  provisions  up  to  the  front  end 
of  a  disaster  when  direct  assistance  is  required,  then  we  might 
take  a  different  position  with  regard  to  cost  sharing  on  the  recovery 
portion.  So  we  are  rethinking  our  positions  on  that.  We  will  be  pub- 
lishing the  regulation  this  year  so  it  is  clear  to  all  the  States  as 
to  how  they  would  qualify. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  When  should  we  expect  that? 

Mr.  KwiATKOWSKJ.  It  should  be  out  for  comment,  I  suspect,  the 
summer  of  this  year. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Did  FEMA  use  its  Section  301  authority  to  waive 
administrative  requirements? 

Mr.  KwiATKOWSKi.  Section  301  authority? 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  KwiATKOWSKi.  I  am  not  sure  if— we  have  to  go  back  and  look 
at  the  specific  provision  of  the  law. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Let  me  come  back  to  that  perhaps. 

Wouldn't  it  be  desirable  to  consolidate  many  of  the  functions  per- 
formed by  FEMA,  USDA,  into  one  agency,  and  why  should  27  dif- 
ferent agencies  be  involved? 

Mr.  TiDBALL.  Sir,  I  think  the  overall  answer  to  that  is  that  many 
different  agencies  have  their  own  authorities  and  responsibilities 
and  many  of  the  resources  that  are  available  from  those  agencies 
are  used  on  a  day-to-day  basis  for  other  activities.  By  having  those 
agencies  respond  during  disasters  and  only  during  disasters,  it  sim- 
ply makes  better  and  more  efficient  use  of  the  resources  that  are 
available  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  What  about  the  victims  of  a  disaster,  and  how  easy 
is  it  for  them  to  deal  with  27  different  agencies?  Are  there  27  dif- 
ferent forms  that  need  to  be  filled  out  or  are  there  or  can  there  be 
a  simplification  of  that? 

Mr.  KwiATKOWSKi.  With  regard  to  simplification  of  disaster  pro- 
grams for  individuals,  I  can  answer  your  301  question,  too,  at  the 
end  of  this  answer.  With  regard  to  disaster  programs  that  are 
available  for  individuals,  many  of  them  are  statutory  in  nature.  We 
have  done  as  much  as  we  can  to  simplify  the  application  process 
to  this  point. 

I  think  we  are  now  using  a  one-page  application  form  for  the 
major  forms  of  assistance,  which  takes  the  nature  of  temporary 
housing  and  the  State's  individual  and  family  grant  program.  One 
of  the  main  forms  of  relief  available  to  an  individual  in  a  Presi- 
dential disaster  declaration  is  loan  assistance  available  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  We  do  not  have  direct  control  over 
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the  manner  in  which  SBA  delivers  their  disaster  program.  We  do 
coordinate  with  them  carefully.  We  take  their  findings  into  consid- 
eration and  some  of  their  findings  are  necessary  for  some  forms  of 
relief  under  the  act. 

We  do  believe  that  clarification  or  simplification  of  the  forms  of 
individual  assistance  or  assistance  available  to  individuals  under 
the  act  might  need  to  be  taken,  and  currently  we  are  putting  to- 
gether a  task  force  within  FEMA  to  look  at  changes  to  the  Stafford 
Act  that  might  clarify  that.  There  are  some  complications  that 
might  come  up  if  we  combined  some  of  the  forms  of  assistance  with 
regard  to  the  cost  shares  that  are  required  of  the  States  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  we  will  have  to  take  into  consideration.  We  are 
also  looking  at  enhancements,  regardless  of  legislative  changes  to 
the  act,  by  going  to  paperless  systems,  automating  the  assistance 
as  much  as  we  can  and  trying  to  eliminate  the  flow  of  paper.  There 
is  a  lot  we  can  do  administratively.  We  are  going  to  try  to  do  that 
in  the  next  year.  But  some  of  the  changes  to  end  confusion  to  the 
individuals  may  have  to  take  place  through  legislation. 

With  regard  to  section  301,  the  question  you  asked  earlier,  that 
is  any  other  agency  operating  under  the  act  can  waive  some  of  its 
administrative  restrictions.  The  cost  sharing  provision  is  not 
changed  under  Section  301.  There  are  other  provisions  under  the 
act  which  allow  us  to  amend  the  cost  sharing  provisions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  A  little  later  today  in  some  testimony  we  will  hear, 
we  are  going  to  hear  the — suggesting  the  use  of  the  Incident  Com- 
mand System  or  ICS  as  an  alternative  method  of  how  emergency 
response  should  be  organized.  What  do  you  know  about  this  and 
what  promise  do  you  think  it  offers? 

Mr.  Krimm.  I  think  the  Incident  Command  System  has  worked 
very  well  at  the  local  and  State  levels.  Just  as  an  aside,  FEMA 
sponsors  an  Integrated  Emergency  Management  Group  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  State  and  local  governments  that 
meet  with  us  from  time  to  time,  and  they  have  recommended  use 
and  have  been  very  successful  with  the  Incident  Command  System. 
But,  frankly,  I  feel  our  Federal  Response  Plan  in  many  ways  em- 
bodies the  Incident  Command  System  in  that  we  bring  together  all 
of  the  Federal  agencies  that  would  be  used  in  responding  to  and 
recovering  from  a  disaster,  and  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  good  sys- 
tem and  I  think  it  is  working  quite  well. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Does  the  gentlelady  from  Virginia  have  any  ques- 
tions? 

Ms.  Byrne.  No. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  If  not,  let  me  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testi- 
mony and  Mr.  Tidball,  thank  you  for  your  service  as  Acting  Direc- 
tor. I  am  sure  the  days  will  be  short  now  before  you  are  back  into 
the  field.  We  do  appreciate  your  service  for  the  country,  what  you 
are  doing  now  and  what  you  have  accomplished  so  far.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  your  outstanding  service. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  additional  questions  were  submitted 
to  FEMA.  The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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FEMA   RESPONSES    TO    POST-HEARING    QUESTIONS 
SUBMITTED   BY   THE    SUBCOMMITTEE 

There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

a)         Delays  in  declarations  of  major  disasters  because  of  the  inability  to 
communicate  with  the  Governor,  or  enable  to  of  the  Governor  to 
satisfy  requirements  of  the  Stafford  Act  to  secure  a  major  disaster 
declaration. 

When  an  incident  occurs  or  is  imminent,  the  State  may  request  that  a  joint 
FEMA,  State  and  local  government  Preliminary  Damage  Assessment  (PDA) 
be  conducted  to  determine  the  impact  and  magnitude  of  damage  and  the 
resulting  unmet  needs  of  individuals,  businesses,  the  public  sector,  and  the 
community  as  a  whole.    The  requirement  for  a  joint  PDA  may  be  waived  for 
incidents  of  unusual  severity  and  magnitude,  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
Hurricane  lnii<i,  that  do  not  require  field  damage  assessments  to  determine 
the  need  for  supplemental  Federal  assistance  under  the  Act.    In  such  cases, 
the  Governor  or  Acting  Governor  may  submit  an  abbreviated  {expedited) 
written  request  through  the  appropriate  Regional  Director  for  a  declaration  of 
a  major  disaster. 

The  Federal  Government  took  numerous  proactive  measures  before  Andrew 
made  landfall  in  Florida.   The  National  Weather  Service  and  FEMA's  National 
Emergency  Coordination  Center  closely  tracked  Andrew  as  it  developed  as  a 
tropical  depression  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  well  east  of  the  Bahamas.    With 
the  knowledge  that  Hurricane  Andrew  and  Hurricane  Iniki  were  imminent, 
FEMA  maintained  a  proactive  role  prior  to  landfall  by  staffing  operation 
centers  in  the  Regional  offices  and  Headquarters  and  prepositioning  staff  and 
resources  near  the  forecasted  disaster  areas.    A  sample  of  an  expedited 
request  for  a  major  disaster  declaration  was  provided  to  the  States  of 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  while  Headquarters  staff  prepared  to  receive 
and  process  these  requests  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Even  before  Andrew  made  landfall,  the  director  of  FEMA  Region  IV  who  had 
been  designated  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  for  the  disaster,  met  with 
Florida  Governor  Lawton  Chiles,  Lt.  Governor  McKay,  Senator  Bob  Graham, 
and  State  emergency  personnel  to  discuss  ways  to  speed  up  the  delivery  of 
Federal  help.    An  expedited  request  for  a  major  disaster  declaration  was 
received  from  Gov.  Chiles,  dated  August  23,  which  FEMA  processed 
immediately  and  President  Bush  granted  on  August  24.    Hurricane  Andrew 
had  made  landfall  at  5:00  a.m.  that  morning. 
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l.b) 

Q.         DELAYS  IN  PROVISION  OF  ASSISTANCE  BECAUSE  FEMA'S  INSISTENCE 
ON  AWAITING  REQUESTS  BY  THE  STATE,  IN  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHERE 
THE  STATE  LACKED  SUFFICIENT  INFORMATION-GATHERING  RESOURCES 
TO  DETERMINE  THAT  IT  HAD  A  NEED. 

A.        •  The  Federal  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  was  based  on  the  concept 

of  operations  that  has  the  affected  State  identify  its  needs  for  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  supplemental  assistance. 

•  Because  of  the  impact  of  the  event,  there  was  a  breakdown  in 
communications  between  the  local  governments  and  the  State.    As 
FEMA  normally  deals  directly  with  the  State  government  regarding 
disaster  response  requirements,  some  delays  in  receiving  information 
and  requirements  resulted,  thus  slowing  the  response  process. 

•  The  overall  needs  of  the  situation  were  known;  the  specific 
requirements  for  assistance  at  specific  locations  were  not 
communicated  quickly  enough. 
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Q,  There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of 
Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake.  Please 
comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  following  areas 
continue  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane 
Andrew. 

(c)   Also,   please  discuss  the  lack  of  professional 
skills  in  FEMA's  political  leadership. 

A.  The  Director  believes  it  is  very  important  for  FEMA's 
leaders,  career  and  political,  to  be  experienced 
emergency  management  professionals.  Such  leadership 
capability  is  critical  to  the  day-to-day  management  of 
the  Agency  as  well  as  for  disaster  situations.  He  will 
play  a  major  role  in  selecting  the  key  members  of  his 
management  team  to  ensure  that  they  have  the  capabilities 
needed  to  plan  and  manage  an  innovative,  dynamic,  and 
effective  emergency  management  agency. 
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Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 
Lack  of  bilingual  materials  and  staff. 

d)         Lack  of  bilingual  materials  and  staff 

A.        As  a  result  of  lessons  learned  in  Hurricane  Hugo,  a  massive  recruiting  effort 
was  launched  by  FEMA's  regional  offices  to  address  the  lack  of  bilingual 
speakers  in  the  FEMA  Disaster  Assistance  Employee  cadre.    The  number  of 
employees  has  grown  to  in  excess  of  2,600.    We  would  estimate  that  at 
least  10%  of  our  cadre  at  present  is  bilingual.    We  have  also  made  steps  to 
ensure  the  availability  of  translation  services  for  those  languages  not  spoken 
by  a  member  of  the  cadre. 

After  Hurricane  Hugo,  we  looked  at  our  inventory  of  bilingual  materials  and 
increased  the  numbers  that  are  kept  in  stock.  We  recently  adopted  a  new 
application  form  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  having  printed  in  Spanish. 
Aside  from  the  Spanish  application  forms  we  also  have  numerous  program 
fact  sheets  printed  in  various  languages  available  for  dissemination  to 
victims.  These  languages  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  Korean. 
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I.e) 

Q.         LACK  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  CAPABILITY,  EITHER  BY  TELEPHONE  OR 
BROADCASTING. 

A.        •  Telephone  or  broadcasting  capability  was  sufficient  in  Hurricane 

Andrew  as  to  not  be  a  major  problem  inhibiting  the  delivery  of  disaster 
assistance. 
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Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  following 
areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

f)   Unwillingness  to  call  in  the  Army  when  warranted  and  preference  for  use 
of  civilian  contractors. 


There  are  two  reasons  why  FEMA  gives  preference  to  use  of  civilian 
contractors  (as  opposed  to  the  military)  for  such  things  as  debris 
removal  and  emergency  measures  in  cases  in  which  states  and  local 
governments  are  unable  to  carry  out  or  contract  for  these  activities 
themselves. 

•  First,  use  of  civilian  contractors  helps  to  bring  money  into  the 
community  affected  by  the  disaster,  which  helps  to  re-establish 
the  local  economy.    In  the  aftermath  of  a  disaster,  this  is 
important  to  help  offset  the  affects  of  unemployment  caused  by 
the  disaster. 

•  Second,  civilian  contractors  have  equipment,  a  trained  labor 
force,  and  expertise  for  carrying  out  emergency  debris  removal 
and  construction  activities  which  is  often  not  available  within 
the  Department  of  Defense.    Indeed,  even  when  FEMA  has 
called  upon  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  large  scale 
debris  removal  operations,  the  Corps  generally  contracts  with 
civilian  contractors  to  carry  out  this  work  because  of  the 
availability  of  the  specialized  equipment  and  expertise  that  these 
civilian  contractors  possess. 

FEMA  has  not  been  reluctant  to  call  upon  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  carry  out  missions  for  which  they  are  ideally  equipped,  such  as 
local  and  long  range  transportation  and  movement  of  goods  and 
supplies,  and  the  provision  of  emergency  mass  care,  feeding  and 
shelter. 
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Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wal<e  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

g)    Confusion  due  to  use  of  multiple  agencies. 

1)  Disaster  Assistance  applicants  being  passed  back  and  forth  from 
one  agency  to  another,  e.g.,  between  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  and  FEMA,  and  having  to  fill  out  new  forms  at  each  agency. 

A.        It  is  possible  that  disaster  assistance  applicants  may  have  to  apply  for 

assistance  from  two  agencies--FEMA  and  SBA.    This  is  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  the  primary  program  of  Federal  disaster  assistance  for  individuals  is 
not  a  grant,  but  a  loan.    While  FEMA  may  provide  temporary  housing  grant 
assistance,  funds  for  major  repairs  or  rebuilding  are  in  the  form  of  SBA  loans. 

When  disaster  assistance  applicants  first  register  with  FEMA,  we  apply  an 
income  test,  based  on  data  provided  by  SBA.    If,  based  on  stated  gross 
income  and  family  size,  it  is  apparent  that  the  applicant  does  not  have  the 
financial  ability  to  repay  an  SBA  loan,  s/he  is  immediately  referred  to  the 
Individual  and  Family  Grant  (IFG)  program  for  consideration.    This  program 
provides  a  maximum  grant  of  $11,900  to  meet  disaster-related  necessary 
expenses  and  serious  needs.    If  the  applicant  "passes"  the  income  test,  s/he 
is  referred  to  SBA  to  complete  a  loan  application.    It  is  possible  that,  based 
upon  the  more  detailed  information  collected  by  SBA,  a  determination  is 
made  that  the  applicant  cannot  assume  additional  debt.    As  soon  as  this 
conclusion  is  reached,  SBA  immediately  refers  the  applicant  back  to  FEMA 
for  IFG  consideration.    A  recent  study  by  FEMA  indicates  that 
approximately  7  percent  of  disaster  assistance  applicants  may  have  this 
experience. 

The  administrative  processes  of  grant  and  loan  programs  are  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  respective  activities;    grant  processes  are 
designed  to  collect  the  minimum  information  necessary  to  determine 
eligibility  so  that  grants  may  be  processed  quickly;  loan  processes  must  be 
more  deliberate  and  thorough,  since  the  Government  expects  that  loaned 
funds  will  be  repaid  and  it  must  assure  itself  of  the  soundness  of  the 
transaction.    Efforts  to  combine  these  processes  lead  to  unacceptably  long 
delays  in  providing  needed  grant  assistance  or,  conversely,  bad  loans  made 
on  the  basis  of  insufficiently  verified  information. 
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1. 


Q.  There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake.  Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 


g)  2.  Agencies  uncertain  about  who  was  responsible  for  what,  e.g. 
SBA  and  FEMA  for  individual  grants;  FEMA  and  Dept.  of  Education 
over  school  rebuilding;  FEMA  and  USDA/Soil  Conservation  Service 
over  drainage  ditch  clearance.   Also,    multiple  damage  assessments 
on  the  same  building. 


A.         FEMA  and  SBA 

There  were  no  uncertainties  regarding  organizational  responsibilities  between 
FEMA  and  the  Small  Business  Administration. 


FEMA  and  Dept.  of  Education 

Currently,  FEMA  administers  disaster  assistance  to  primary,  secondary,  and 
post-secondary  public  schools  under  our  authority  for  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  government  agencies.    The  Department  of  Education 
(ED)  also  has  authority  under  P.L.  81-815  and  P.L.  81-874  to  grant 
assistance  to  primary  and  secondary  public  schools  when  a  major  disaster  is 
declared  by  the  President.    After  the  experience  with  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in  1989,  the  two  agencies  determined  it  would  be 
less  confusing  to  the  school  districts  receiving  assistance  if  one  agency 
could  administer  all  assistance.    Since  both  agencies  had  legislative 
authority,  no  law  had  to  be  changed  to  accomplish  this.    FEMA  has  the 
broader  authority  to  cover  all  facilities  owned  by  a  school  district,  while  ED 
only  covers  the  academic  facilities.   Therefore,  by  mutual  agreement  FEMA 
assumed  responsibility  for  ail  assistance  for  public  primary  and  secondary 
school  facilities.   This  was  done  as  of  October  1,  1991. 

No  changes  were  made  in  funds  requested  by  either  agency.   The  changed 
was  noted  in  the  narrative  portion  of  the  FY  1992  budget  submission.    Prior 
to  FY  1991,  the  average  cost  to  ED  for  this  program  had  been  $11  million. 
Assistance  for  post-secondary  schools  and  for  all  private  nonprofit  schools 
remains  unchanged,  that  is,  under  FEMA's  authority. 
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Soil  Conservation  Service 


FEMA  has  a  good  relationship  with  the  SCS.    The  two  agencies  worked  well 
together  during  the  recovery  efforts  following  Hurricane  Andrew  in  South  Florida. 
The  SCS,  under  their  own  authorities,  accomplished  drainage  ditch  clearance, 
removed  agricultural  debris  for  chipping,  and  picked  up  some  construction  and 
demolition  debris.    The  SCS  brought  the  debris  to  temporary  disposal  sites.     FEMA 
assumed  responsibility  for  final  disposal  of  the  debris. 


Multiple  damage  assessments  of  the  same  building 

A  Federal/State/local  team  inspects  each  public  facility  that  was  damaged  during 
the  disaster  and  prepares  a  damage  survey  report  (DSR)  which  defines  the  scope  of 
eligible  repairs  for  the  facility.    If  members  disagree  with  the  scope  of  eligible  work, 
each  can  attach  comments  to  the  DSR  which  is  reviewed  by  FEMA  staff  at  the 
Disaster  Field  Office.    If  the  matter  is  not  resolved  at  this  level,  the  State  and 
community  may  seek  resolution  through  the  appeal  process.    Because  both  State 
and  local  officials  participate  preparing  the  DSRs,  there  is  less  possibility  of  having 
different  teams  inspect  the  same  facility.    Multiple  damage  assessments  of  the 
same  facilities  were  not  performed  following  Hurricane  Andrew. 


njf    Ann   r\ 
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1. 


Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthqual<e.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

h)        Hesitation  by  States  to  ask  for  military  assistance  because  of 

uncertainty  about  when  their  25  percent  share  would  be  capped. 

A.        Some  hesitation  to  request  military  assistance  was  encountered.    In  the  case 
of  Florida,  several  days  passed  before  the  Governor  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
request  further  assistance.    Following  the  delay  encountered  in  Florida,  the 
sample  expedited  request  was  modified  to  include  the  necessary  language  to 
request  any  direct  Federal  (military)  assistance. 

In  the  initial  declaration  for  Hurricane  Andrew,  a  modified  cost  share 
adjustment  was  authorized  to  encourage  prompt  response  on  the  part  of 
local  entities.    Costs  for  debris  removal  and  emergency  protective  measures 
for  the  first  10  days  were  cost  shared  at  90  percent  Federal  and  10  percent 
non-Federal  rather  than  the  normal  75  percent  Federal  25  percent  non- 
Federal.   This  cost  share  was  later  amended  to  provide  100  percent  Federal 
assistance  for  emergency  portective  and  public  assistance  costs  above  $10 
per  capita. 
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Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

i)   Difficulties  in  replacing  low-income  rental  housing  and  unwillingness 
by  FEMA  to  provide  emergency  mobile  homes,  partly  due  to  its 
enforcement  of  a  30-day  residence  requirement  on  those  granted 
housing  assistance. 

A.        FEMA's  disaster  housing  program  has  several  legal  and  policy  bases.   The 

law  authorizes  FEMA  to  provide  housing  to  persons  who  require  it  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster.    FEMA  interprets  this  authorization  to  mean  that  an 
individual  must  have  been  housed  before  the  disaster  and  displaced  by  the 
disaster  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  assistance.    On  this  basis,  FEMA  does  not 
provide  disaster  housing  to  pre-disaster  homeless  or  transient  populations 
that  cannot  demonstrate  they  meet  the  tenancy  criteria  of  the  affected 
jurisdiction;  such  individuals  may  be  provided  with  emergency  shelter. 

FEMA  does  not  provide  funds  for  the  repair  or  reconstruction  of  for-profit 
housing;  this  requirement  may  be  met  by  insurance  or  SBA  loan  programs. 
In  the  aftermath  of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  FEMA  did  fund  the 
rehabilitation  of  damaged  single-room-occupancy  units,  the  rent  for  which 
local  governments  subsidized  through  the  issuance  of  vouchers. 

Mobile  homes  are  the  housing  option  of  last  choice  because  of  the  time  and 
expense  involved  in  preparing  sites  to  receive  them  and  in  transporting  and 
installing  them.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that,  where  there  are  vacant 
rental  resources,  a  disaster  housing  check  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  meet 
temporary  housing  needs.  However,  FEMA  is  not  unwilling  to  provide  mobile 
homes-as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  4,000  mobile  homes  and  travel 
trailers  have  been  provided  to  victims  of  disasters  in  the  past  year. 
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Q.    There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  following  areas 
continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

j.    FEMA  underestimating  bids  for  repair  and  cleanup. 

A.         We  are  not  aware  from  our  own  experience,  nor  have  any  reports  prepared  by  the 
FEMA  IG  or  General  Accounting  Office  surfaced  any  trends  related  to 
underestimating  bids  for  repair  and  cleanup.    Indeed,  the  manner  in  which  Public 
Assistance  funds  are  approved  in  the  disaster  program  would  preclude  this  from 
happening.    FEMA  inspectors,  in  conjunaion  with  State  and  local  inspectors,  make 
estimates  for  what  it  is  likely  to  cost  to  repair  eligible  damages.    If  bids  are  obtained 
from  private  contractors  to  do  the  work,  FEMA  will  adjust  the  approved  estimate, 
upward  or  downward,  based  upon  the  low  bid  selected  by  the  State  or  local 
applicant.    If  the  project  costs  involve  reimbursement  for  salary,  overtime, 
equipment  and  materials  costs  of  the  State  or  local  government  themselves,  FEMA's 
procedure  is  to  reimburse  on  the  basis  of  actual  expenses  that  can  be  documented  by 
the  applicant.    Since  FEMA's  procedure  is  to  reimburse  actual  expenses,  on  the  basis 
of  the  approved  scope  of  work,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  problem  could  develop 
related  to  the  "underestimating"  of  cleanup  costs. 
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There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

k)    Failure  to  place  DACs  in  appropriate  locations  and  slowness  in  setting 
them  up. 

Disaster  response  and  recovery  efforts  are  not  unilateral  Federal  operations; 
every  effort  is  made  to  consult  and  proceed  jointly  with  the  affected  State 
and  local  governments.    The  process  of  establishing  disaster  application 
centers  (DACs)  exemplifies  this  principle.    Every  effort  is  made  to 
establish  DACs  in  locations  that  make  it  convenient  for  people  to  apply  for 
assistance.   This  presumes  accessibility  to  the  affected  area  and  mobility  of 
the  clientele,  neither  of  which  existed  in  South  Dade  County  for  a  number  of 
days  after  Hurricane  Andrew.    FEMA  works  with  local  officials  to  identify 
facilities  that  can  serve  as  DAC  locations,  taking  into  account  their  size, 
proximity  to  the  clientele,  availability  of  utilities  and  structural  soundness  and 
the  geographic  and  cultural  characteristics  of  the  affected  area. 

After  Andrew,  very  few  undamaged  facilities  remained  in  south  Dade;  DACs 
operated  out  of  tents,  vans  and  campers.    Almost  40  percent  of  the 
applications  taken  in  Florida  were  taken  through  FEMA's  National 
Teleregistration  Center,  a  toll-free  number  that  accepts  applications  by 
telephone.    In  the  aftermath  of  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  FEMA  and  the 
local  governments  were  obligated  to  verify  the  structural  integrity  of  the 
selected  sites  before  admitting  the  public.    In  responding  to  the  aftermath  of 
last  year's  riots  in  Los  Angeles,  FEMA  opened  12  DACs  in  an  area  where  5 
would  normally  sufficed,  in  recognition  of  the  ethnic  and  cultural 
sensitivities  involved. 
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There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.  Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  following 
areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

I.  Incompatible  computer  systems  between  FEMA  and  state  and  local  governments 
and  SBA. 

Currently,  several  Regions  provide  direct  access  for  State  and  Local  governments  and 
SBA.  Up  until  now  this  access  has  been  implemented  in  a  different  manner  from 
region  to  region,  however,  FEMA  is  presently  working  with  the  National  Emergency 
Management  Association  (NEMA)  to  standardize  this  access  and  provide  it  to  any 
agency  that  requires  it.  The  point  of  contact  for  requesting  access  is  the  DAP  Network 
Manager  in  each  Region. 
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Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

m)   Insufficient  number  of  FEMA  reserve  staff,  especially  to  handle 
teleregistration  phones.    Phones  were  always  busy. 

A.        At  the  time  of  Andrew,  the  National  Teleregistration  Center  (NTC)  had  the 

capability  of  taking  about  3,000  applications  per  day.    As  a  result  of  changes 
to  our  application  form,  we  believe  we  have  increased  that  capacity  by  about 
30  percent.    On  the  day  after  the  President's  major  disaster  declaration, 
well  before  the  extent  of  the  devastation  was  generally  understood,  there 
were  95,000  call  attempts  to  NTC.    For  almost  5  days,  before  DACs  were 
opened,  NTC  was  the  only  link  disaster  victims  had  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

To  meet  this  unprecedented  requirement,  FEMA  expanded  another  open 
disaster  field  office  in  Ohio  to  accept  teleregistrations  and  contracted  with  a 
private  telemarketing  firm.    At  peak,  600  telegistrars  were  available  to 
accept  applications.    Overall,  teleregistration  accounted  for  95,000 
registrations,  or  40  percent  of  the  total  number  of  registrations  taken. 
Without  this  capability,  potential  applicants  would  have  faced  long  lines  at 
the  DACs,  or  would  have  waited  for  FEMA's  mobile  registration  teams  to 
reach  them. 

The  NTC  currently  occupies  temporary  quarters,  pending  completion  of 
negotiations  for  a  permanent  facility.    FEMA  has  purchased  call-handling  and 
directing  equipment  and  interactive  voice  response  software  that,  once 
installed  in  the  permanent  facility,  will  make  our  service  more  efficient. 
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Q.        THERE  WERE  NUMEROUS  PROBLEMS  CITED  IN  THE  WAKE  OF 

HURRICANE  HUGO  AND  THE  LOMA  PRIETA  EARTHQUAKE.    PLEASE 
COMMENT  ON  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  FOLLOWING  AREAS 
CONTINUED  AS  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  HURRICANE 
ANDREW. 

n)  CONFUSION  BY  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS  ABOUT 
FEMA'S  ROLE-TRAINING  COURSES  NOT  YET  INCORPORATING  THE 
STAFFORD  ACT. 

A.  *  The  Stafford  Act  was  passed  in  November  1988.    The  implementing 

regulations  were,  at  the  time  of  Hurricane  Hugo,  either  interim  or  had 
recently  been  put  in  final  form.    Prior  to  the  hurricane,  FEMA  had  not  had 
the  time  to  prepare  the  necessary  guidance  documents  which  would  have 
helped  the  State  and  local  governments  in  their  understanding  of  the 
difference  between  the  Stafford  Act  and  the  previous  law.    It  was  impossible 
at  the  time  to  develop  training  which  would  have  aided  the  State  and  local 
responders  to  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake  in  their 
understanding  of  the  Stafford  Act.    However  since  that  time  the  necessary 
guidance  documents  have  been  written  and  complementary  training  efforts 
are  ongoing. 

*  Also,  since  the  Federal  Response  Plan  was  not  finalized  and  distributed  prior 
to  Hurricane  Andrew,  there  was  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  officials  as  to  what  resources  could  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  how  to  request  such  resources.    This  created  delays  in 
assistance  being  provided. 

*  The  Emergency  Management  Institute  (EMI)  is  aggressively  developing  new 
courses  and  materials  for  State  and  local  personnel  that  include  training  on 
the  Stafford  Act.    An  EMI  course  for  the  States  to  deliver  on  Disaster 
Recovery  Operations,  for  example,  will  be  fielded  this  summer  and  will 
comprehensively  describe  the  Federal  role  in  disasters.    Other  materials  now 
under  development  include  a  Stafford  Act  videotape  and  video-based 
overview  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  aimed  at  State  emergency  managers. 

*  Training  on  the  Stafford  Act  is  currently  included  in  several  courses  offered 
by  EMI.    The  courses  target  different  audiences  and,  therefore,  emphasize 
different  elements  of  Federal  response  and  recovery  assistance. 

*  The  Integrated  Emergency  Management  Course,  for  example,  teaches 

coordinated  response  for  specific  communities  and  for  particular 
hazards  such  as  earthquakes  and  hurricanes.  Courses  such  as  this 
provide  a  general  overview  of  the  Stafford  Act  and  the  Federal 
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Response  Plan  and  include  exercises  with  both  response  and  recovery 
scenarios. 

EMI  recently  released  a  home-study  course  entitled  A  Citizen's  Guide 
to  Disaster  Assistance  which  is  designed  to  teach  the  public  what  to 
expect  from  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
various  players. 

Training  on  Federal  disaster  response,  recovery,  and  mitigation 
assistance  is  also  included  in  other  EMI  courses  such  as  the  State 
Public  Assistance  Officers  Course,  the  Hurricane  Planning  Course,  the 
Disaster  Response/Recovery  Seminar  (targeted  at  public  officials),  and 
the  Natural  Hazards  Mitigation  and  Recovery  Course. 
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l.o.  Q.  What  does  FEMA  intend  to  do  regarding  the  "Stove-Piping" 
of  Directorates,  which  doesn't  allow  for  the  sharing  of 
staffs  and  assets  between  Directorates,  and  the  lack  of 
training  by  the  National  Preparedness  staff  for  disaster 
relief. 

A.  Director  Witt  has  announced  that  FEMA  will  maintain  a 
risk-based  all  hazards  emergency  management  program,  with 
mitigation  as  its  foundation.  To  accomplish  this,  all  of 
FEMA's  personnel  and  other  resources  will  be  integrated 
as  appropriate.  We  are  currently  revising  FEMA's 
mission,  and  reviewing  resources  to  identify  the  optimal 
utilization  of  these  resources  to  effectively  carryout 
our  revised  mission.  When  this  has  been  completed, 
personnel  will  be  trained  and  cross-trained  as 
appropriate.  The  Director  is  especially  interested  in 
having  as  many  of  the  staff  as  possible  prepared  to  serve 
in  disaster  response  and  recovery  operations. 
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1. 

Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane    Hugo  and 
the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  following 
areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

p)         Confusion  about  what  constitutes  an  "essential  government  service" 
for  purposes  of  granting  benefits  to  nonprofit  organizations. 


A.        This  issue  is  not  one  of  "confusion"  so  much  as  it  is  one  of  certain 

nonprofits  that  believe  they  should  be  eligible  for  benefits  not  receiving 
them. 

In  1988,  when  the  Stafford  Act  was  passed.  Congress  added  new  wording 
to  the  definition  of  eligible  private  nonprofit  organizations  which  added 
"facilities  which  provide  essential  services  of  a  governmental  nature  to  the 
general  public."    Congress  provided  no  guidance  as  to  what  this  meant, 
other  than  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  agency  should  not  make  overly 
expansive  interpretations  of  this  authority.    In  any  declared  disaster  area, 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  private  non-profit  organaizations  which 
provide  almost  every  conceivalbe  kind  of  service.    Some  of  these  services 
are  decidely  governmental  in  nature  (ie,  if  the  nonprofit  organization  did  not 
exist,  the  local  government  would  have  to  step  in  and  provide  it)  and  others 
are  not.   There  are  also  many  nonprofit  organizations  that  fall  into  the  gray 
area  between  these  two  extremes.    This  expanded  legislative  authority  has 
significantly  multiplied  FEMA's  workload,  since  any  nonprofit  that  thinks  it 
might  qualify  for  assistance,  regardless  of  its  function,  is  apt  to  apply  for 
assistance  on  the  chance  that  they  may  be  eligible. 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  guidance,  FEMA  has  interpreted  this 
authority  rather  broadly  and  has  made  eligible  almost  any  nonprofit 
organization  that  provides  a  function  which  is  performed  by  a  local 
government  somewhere  in  the  U.S.,  whether  or  not  it  is  an  "essential 
governmental  service." 
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Q.        There  were  numerous  problems  cited  in  the  wai<e  of  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake.    Please  comment  on  the  extont  to  which  the 
following  areas  continued  as  problems  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew. 

r)    Inability  to  weed  out  duplicate  registrations  because  of  lack  of  use  of 
Social  Security  Numbers. 

A.        Since  Andrew,  FEMA  has  modified  its  processing  software  to  permit  the 

identification  of  duplicate  applications  based  on  several  data,  including  social 
security,  telephone,  and  application  numbers. 
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Q  WITH  THE  COLD  WAR  OVER  AND  THE  THREAT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 

DIMINISHED,  SHOULD  THERE  BE  AN  "ALL  DISASTER"  APPROACH  TO 
DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  WHICH  WOULD  INCLUDE  THE  CONSOLIDATION 
OF  ALL  ASSETS  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PREPAREDNESS 
DIRECTORATE  AND  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  SUPPORT 
DIRECTORATE?    DOES  COMPARTMENTALIZATION  OF  YOUR 
ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  ENHANCE  OR  DETRACT  FROM  YOUR 
DISASTER  RELIEF  CAPABILITY? 

A.        •  FEMA's  role  in  disaster  response  is  to  address  the  consequence 

management  aspects  of  an  incident,  regardless  of  cause. 

•  Many  of  the  assets  of  the  NP  directorate,  such  as  communications 
and  computer  capability,  are  used  already  to  support  disaster 
operations. 

•  Some  of  the  functions  of  NP  may  still  have  to  be  separated  out  from 
disaster  activities,  but  many  of  the  assets  could  be  combined  with  the 
SL  assets  to  enhance  FEMA's  overall  disaster  response  capability. 
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3. 

Q.        FEMA  has  authority,  under  Section  301  of  the  Stafford  Act,  to  waive 

adminstrative  requirements  so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  disaster  victims  to  get 
assistance.    Did  you  exercise  this  authority  after  Hurricanes  Andrew  or  lnil<i? 

A.        In  each  of  the  Individual  Assistance  programs  that  were  administered  by 
FEMA,  we  streamlined  administrative  requirements  to  speed  assistance  to 
the  victims.  This  was  done  in  numerous  cases  in  both  the  responses  to 
Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 
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Q.    (4)      NCCEM  suggested  in  their  testimony  the  use of the 

"Incident  Command  System."  or  ICS  as  an  alternative  model  of 
how  emergency  response  should  be  organized.  What  do  you  know 
about  ICS.  and  what  promise  do  you  think  it  offers  as  a  way  of 
organizing  emergency  response? 

A.  As  part  of  the  Federal  Response  Planning  Task  Force  (an 
interagency  effort  coordinated  by  FEMA  to  review  lessons 
learned  and  take  necessary  corrective  actions  to  improve 
Federal  response)  task  force,  we  are  developing  a  revised 
Emergency  Response  Team  structure  to  direct  activities  in  the 
field.  This  effort  will  not  only  describe  the  team's  concept 
of  operations,  but  will  include  recommended  staffing,  position 
descriptions,  position  checklists,  equipment  lists,  and 
administrative  procedures.  To  be  more  compatible  with  the  way 
State  and  local  organizations  work,  the  Emergency  Response 
Team  has  been  reconfigured  to  incorporate  some  of  the  key 
operational  concepts  of  the  Incident  Command  System.  This 
provides  a  common  frame  of  reference  and  terminology  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  governments.  In  addition,  the 
revised  Emergency  Response  Team  structure  will  better 
integrate  response  and  recovery  operations. 
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Q.  (51  When  a  catastrophic  disaster  strikes  and  the  state  and 
local  government's  response  capabilities  are  nearly 
overwhelmed,  do  vou  believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  the  initiative  to  provide  emergencv  disaster  assistance 
based  on  a  Federal  assessment  of  the  needs?  That  is.  do  we 
need  different  procedures  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan  in 
cases  of  catastrophic  disasters? 

A.  The  Federal  Government  should  certainly  take  the  initiative  in 
identifying  the  assistance  that  is  available  and  working  with 
State  and  local  governments  in  determining  the  best  means  of 
providing  it. 

An  effective  situation/needs  assessment  reveals  the  amount  and 
types  of  assistance  that  are  most  urgently  needed  in  a 
stricken  area.  In  essence,  it  becomes  the  mechanism  for  the 
allocation  of  resources  to  meet  requirements  and  early 
deployment  of  assets.  Clearly,  situation/needs  assessment 
capabilities  in  Florida  proved  inadequate.  To  correct  this 
important  problem  for  future  operations  we  have  already 
established  a  task  force  of  both  regional  and  headquarters 
experts  to  examine  our  ability  to  react  rapidly,  report 
accurately  the  damage  that  has  occurred,  and  identify  the 
correct  response  actions  needed.  We  recognize  that  damage 
assessment  is  the  engine  that  drives  not  only  those  critical 
first  response  actions  but  also  the  long-term  recovery  work 
associated  with  other  Federal  agencies.  The  recommendations 
of  our  task  force  will  be  acted  on  to  improve  this  vital  part 
of  Federal  response  and  recovery  operations. 
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Q.  (6^  In  the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida,  we  hear  that 
state  and  local  governments  were  reluctant  or  slow  in  asking 
for  federal  help.  In  your  view  is  this  common  in  disasters? 
What  reasons  could  yo"  give  for  this  reluctance?  Is  it 
apprehension  over  potential  cost  sharing  or  reluctance  to 
admit  that  the  state  or  local  governments  cannot  handle  the 
job? 

A.  A  reluctance  or  slowness  of  State  or  local  governments  to 
request  Federal  assistance  is  not  generally  a  problem  in 
disasters.  However,  it  is  clear  that  the  magnitude  and  scope 
of  catastrophic  disasters  severely  hampers  the  ability  of 
either  State  or  local  governments  to  quickly  assess  needs  and 
determine  the  types  of  Federal  assistance  that  would  be 
required.  Perhaps  the  primary  factor  in  Florida  after  Andrew 
was  that  State  and  local  governments  were  themselves  victims 
of  the  disaster  and  clearly  did  not  have  the  resources 
available  to  quickly  assess  damage  and  needs  and  transmit 
those  requirements  to  the  Federal  Government.  Emergency 
managers  and  first  responders  were  not  only  coping  with  trying 
to  serve  their  particular  jurisdictions  but,  at  the  same  time, 
attempting  to  deal  with  their  personal  losses.  Similar 
problems  were  encountered  in  Hurricane  Hugo  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake.  This  is 
clearly  problem  in  catastrophic  disaster  response  and  recovery 
that  we  are  addressing  in  our  revisions  to  the  Federal 
Response  Plan. 

FEKA's  disaster  authority,  the  Stafford  Act,  specifies  that 
emergency  response  costs  are  to  be  shared  with  State  and  local 
governments.  As  a  result,  FEMA  has  had  to  be  sensitive  to 
incurring  costs  for  Federal  emergency  response  actions  without 
a  specific  State  request.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  evident  in 
Florida  that  a  number  of  jurisdictions  were  reluctant  to  ask 
for  Federal  help  until  the  issue  of  cost-sharing  was  clarified 
since  the  magnitude  of  the  costs  was  obviously  nearly 
impossible  for  them  to  meet. 

To  address  that  problem  we  are  recommending  that  cost-sharing 
provisions  for  emergency  measures  should  be  modified  so  that 
cost  will  not  be  an  obstacle  to  State  and  local  governments 
carrying  out  their  emergency  life-saving  measures  in 
catastrophic  disasters. 
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Q.  (7)  Both  GAP  and  the  Red  Cross  recommend  that  FEMA  be  more 
pro-active  in  assisting  states  in  assessing  their  needs  after 
a  disaster  has  occurred.  Do  you  think  this  role  is  feasible 
and  desirable? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  feasible  and  desirable.  FEMA  is  currently  engaged 
internally  and  through  a  special  interagency  working  group  to 
improve  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  perform  damage  and 
needs  assessments.  FEMA  will  also  be  working  with  states  to 
improve  their  abilities  in  this  area  and  ensure  that  states 
and  Federal  Government  can  work  effectively  together. 
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Q.  (8)  The  General  Accounting  Office  believes  that  FEMA's 
strategy  for  dealing  with  catastrophic  disasters  lacks  the 

provisions   to   comprehensively   assess   damage   and the 

corresponding  needs  of  disaster  victims  so  as  to  provide  them 
with  relief.  Has  FEMA  developed  any  manuals  containing 
standards  or  guidance  for  determining  the  level  of  assistance 
to  deal  with  a  particular  disaster  based  on.  for  example,  the 
estimated  number  of  people  homeless  or  the  geographical  area 

affected? 

— « 

A.  FEMA  agrees  that  capabilities  to  assess  damage  and  the  needs 
of  disaster  victims  must  be  significantly  improved.  Expedient 
plans  are  now  in  place  to  fill  the  gap  if  a  catastrophic 
disaster  were  to  occur  tomorrow.  The  development  of  manuals 
containing  standards  and  guidance  is  underway.  An  interagency 
working  group  is  currently  evaluating  ideas  similar  to  the 
ones  you  suggest.  Our  goal  is  to  have  draft  documents  by  June 
1 — the  beginning  of  the  hurricane  season. 
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Q  (g)  In  their  testimony.  GAP  recommends  the  development  of  a 
disaster  unit  which  would  be  used  for  catastrophic  disasters. 
What  is  your  opinion  of  this  unit  and  do  vou  think  it  would  be 
effective? 

A  The  idea  is  sound  in  concept  and  FEMA  is  aggressively  pursuing 
how  to  best  to  put  the  concept  into  effect.  No  one  questions 
the  need  for  a  group  of  trained  professionals  who  can  rapidly 
gather  the  information  needed  to  assess  damage  and  the  needs 
of  victims.  Such  a  unit  (or  units)  can  only  be  effective  if 
it  works  cooperatively  with  counterparts  in  the  states.  Such 
a  unit  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  single,  magic  solution  to  the 
assessment  difficulty.  It  is  one  among  several  good  ideas 
which  should  be  pursued. 
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Q.  (10)  In  a  recent  newspaper  article  the  General  Accounting 
office  reportedly  was  critical  of  FEMA  because  it  did  not 
fully  utilize  Mobile  Emergency  Response  Support  Units  (MERS) 
adeauately  in  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew.  The  Federal 
Response  Plan  does  not  appear  to  include  MERS  as  assets  to  be 
used  to  respond  to  a  natural  disaster.  Has  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  been  modified  to  include  these  communications 
units  and,  if  not,  why  not?  Are  there  plans  to  utilize  them 
more  efficiently  after  a  natural  disaster? 

A.  While  we  are  aware  of  the  criticism,  the  fact  is  that  FEMA 
made  extensive  use  of  Mobile  Emergency  Response  Support  (MERS) 
detachments  in  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew.  However,  as 
noted  in  the  report  prepared  by  the  FEMA  Inspector  General 
entitled,  FEMA's  Disaster  Management  Program:  A  Performance 
Audit  After  Hurricane  Andrew.  MERS  detachments  made 
significant  contributions  in  South  Florida: 

Throughout  the  disaster  area.  FEMA's  mobile  assets 
actively  supported  a  wide  range  of  activities  in 
addition  to  providing  critical  communications. 
These  tasks  were  facilitated  by  the  extensive 
standardized  operational  planning  documents  and 
checklists  carried  by  each  element.  Activities 
supported  included  communications  support  to  field 
hospitals,  local  hospitals,  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service,  the  American  Red  Cross,  Florida  City 
Disaster  Application  Center  #4,  medical  units  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  church  organizations,  and  the 
provision  of  two  mobile  teleregistration  units. 
Logistics  support  by  these  units  included  fuel 
support  to  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service,  Disaster 
Medical  Assistance  Teams,  the  Everglades  Migrant 
Workers  Camp,  and  others.  Food  and  water  also  were 
supplied  to  workers  at  the  Disaster  Field  Office. 
Generator  power  was  supplied  to  various  field 
responding  units  and  an  uninterruptable  power 
service  t  the  Disaster  Field  Office.  Drivers  and 
vehicles  were  used  for  distributing  and  delivering 
supplies,  and  technical  support  was  provided  to 
repair  air  conditioning  units  for  field  hospitals 
and  Disaster  Application  Centers  and  repair  of 
power  supplies  and  communications  systems. 

While  the  Federal  Response  Plan  does  not  directly  refer  to 
these  units,  both  the  MERS  and  MATTS  are  assets  which  can 
immediately  be  activated  by  FEMA  and  are  available  for  use  in 
response  to  natural  disasters.  The  fact  that  they  are  not 
specifically  included  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan  does  not, 
therefore,  preclude  their  use  in  any  catastrophic  disaster. 

As  currently  configured,  the  MERS/MATTS  serve  a  dual  purpose. 
Their  primary  function  is  to  provide  support  to  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer   (FCO)   in  a  Presidentially  declared 
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disaster.  Assets  that  are  not  necessary  to  support  the  FCO  or 
that  have  completed  the  required  operations  can,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  FEMA,  then  be  used  to  support 
the  operations  of  Emergency  Support  Function  #2, 
rnmmunications.  under  the  leadership  of  the  National 
Communications  System.  _ 

Issues  related  to  additional  communications  requirements  are 
being  addressed  by  the  Federal  Response  Planning  Task  Force, 
the  means  by  which  FEMA  and  other  Federal  agencies  are 
addressing  lessons  learned  and  improvements  needed  m  the 
Federal  Response  Plan  and  overall  Federal  response  activities. 
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Q.  fll)  The  GAP  contends  that  FEMA  has  the  capability  to  model 
varying  levels  of  disasters  occurring  in  different  areas  and 
these  modeling  technicpjes  can  determine  what  is  necessary  to 
sustain  life.  Is  the  modeling  capability  done  primarily 
through  your  civil  defense  unit?  Do  you  apply  these  modeling 
technigues  to  the  disaster  side  of  your  mission?  Were  they 
applied  to  Hurricane  Andrew  and.  if  so.  how  was  the 
information  used? 

A.  The  modeling  capability  to  which  you  refer  is  part  of  our 
Federal  Preparedness  Program  (and  budget  activity) ,  not  the 
Civil  Defense  Program.  During  Hurricane  Andrew,  it  was 
recognized  within  FEMA  that  these  models  might  have  a  role  to 
play  in  "predicting"  damage  which  might  occur.  The  modeling 
excursions  were  made  at  that  time  but  the  information  was  not 
used  in  any  significant  way  since  the  reliability  of  the 
predictions  has  not  been  validated.  Enough  was  learned  to 
suggest  that,  with  further  work  and  adaptation,  these  models 
could  play  a  helpful  role  in  damage  prediction  in  natural 
disasters.  A  concerted  effort  is  underway  within  FEMA  to 
apply  such  modeling  techniques  in  damage  assessment.  While 
the  use  of  predictive  models  in  natural  disasters  has  great 
promise,  the  state  of  the  art  at  the  time  of  Hurricane  Andrew 
has  been  overstated. 
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Q.  (12)  Do  you  believe  that  public  expectations  of  the  Federal 
Government's  response  to  disasters  have  changed  since  the 
creation  of  FEMA?  In  other  words,  has  the  original  notion  of 
the  Federal  Government  providing  supplemental  assistance 
drifted  toward  the  expectation  that  FEMA  should  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  primary  provider?  Do  you  believe  your  mandate 
should  be  changed  or  clarified  legislatively? 

A.  Yes,  the  public  expectations  of  the  Federal  Government's 
response  to  disasters  has  changed  significantly  since  the 
creation  of  FEMA.  Hurricanes  Hugo  and  Andrew  and  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  have  all  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
public  perception  is  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
automatically  be  on  the  scene;  yet  the  system  was  not  —  and 
is  not  —  in  place  to  do  that. 

Although  the  expectation  on  the  part  of  many  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  the  major  source  of  first- 
responder  assistance,  currently  there  is  no  clear  legal 
provision  or  authority  for  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  out 
that  role  prior  to  a  request  for  a  major  disaster  declaration 
by  the  Governor.  But  Hurricanes  Hugo,  Andrew  and  Iniki,  as 
well  as  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  have  clearly  demonstrated 
that  not  resolving  the  f irst-responder  issue  could  imperil  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  Americans.  The  existing  legislation 
that  allows  FEMA  to  very  effectively  take  care  of  40  major 
disasters  a  year  is  clearly  not  adequate  to  meet  the  unique 
early  lifesaving  requirements  of  a  catastrophic  disaster  when 
State  and  local  governments  are  overwhelmed. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  pre-disaster  deployment  and 
f irst-responder  authority,  and  that  it  should  be  stated 
explicitly.  It  is  needed  not  only  to  clarify  FEMA's  role,  but 
also  to  give  States  and  local  governments  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  Federal  Government  can  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  to  assist  them  when  major  disaster  strikes. 
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Q.  (13^  The  Federal  Response  Plan  restricts  Federal  Agency 
activities  prior  to  a  Presidential  declaration  of  a  major 
disaster  and  says  that  FEMA  will  not  reimburse  agencies  for 
actions  taken  in  advance.  Would  you  please  comment  on  FE^4A's 
legal  authority  to  mobilize  prior  to  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  disaster?  If  you  do  not  believe  you  have  such  legal 
authority.  would  you  be  willing  to  ask  Congress  for 
legislation  clarifying  what  responsibility  you  should  have? 

A.  If  we  are  to  measurably  improve  the  Federal  Government's 
ability  to  respond  to  catastrophic  disaster  it  is  crucial  that 
we  resolve  the  legislative  ambiguity  associated  with  our  pre- 
disaster  role. 

The  guiding  principle  of  disaster  relief  has  always  been  that 
Federal  assistance  is  provided  only  when  response  is  beyond 
State  and  local  capabilities  and  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  identify  their  needs  for  Federal  aid.  Clearly,  in 
the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  State  and  local  governments  were 
overwhelmed.  At  the  same  time,  FEMA  did  not  have  clearcut 
authority  to  unilaterally  begin  moving  supplies,  equipment, 
personnel,  temporary  facilities,  or  other  items  into  a 
disaster  area  without  a  prior  State  request. 

We  believe  that  we  should  have  pre-disaster  deployment  and 
f irst-responder  authority,  and  that  it  should  be  stated 
explicitly.  It  is  needed  not  only  to  clarify  FEMA's  role,  but 
also  to  give  States  and  local  governments  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  the  Federal  Government  can  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  to  assist  them  when  major  disaster  strikes. 

Such  pre-disaster  authority  would  allow  for  the  advance 
deployment  of  teams,  equipment,  and  supplies  in  or  near  the 
affected  area  to  supplement  State  and  local  resources.  It 
would  permit  the  immediate  identification  and  mobilization  on 
a  national  basis  of  the  Federal  resources  needed  to  meet 
response  requirements.  And  it  would  provide  early 
coordination  with  the  State  on  a  strategy  for  conducting  joint 
response  and  recovery  operations. 
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Q.  (14^  We  have  testimony  that  State  and  local  emergency  managers 
belieye  they  need  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  awarded 

under  FEMA's  comprehensive  cooperatiye  agreement  program. The 

objective  of  this  program  is  to  enhance  State  and local 

government  emergency  management  capability.  Could  you  please 
comment  on  the  extent  of  and  need  for  the  Federal  restrictions 
that  are  attached  to  these  funds? 

A.  The  comprehensive  cooperative- agreement  (CCA)  process  combines 
terms  of  agreement  for  some  ten  FEMA  programs  into  a  single 
cooperative  agreement  with  each  State.  Each  FEMA  program 
attaches  some  requirements  with  the  funding.  These 
requirements  are  combined  into  the  CCA  Annual  Guidance,  which 
serves  as  the  basis  for  negotiations  between  FEMA  Regions  and 
the  individual  States. 

Without  some  Federal  oversight  being  attached  to  Federal 
moneys,  disaster  preparedness  and  response  capabilities  would 
simply  not  exist  in  some  States  and  local  jurisdictions,  and 
the  current  capabilities  would  diminish  in  many  other 
jurisdictions. 

The  occurrence  of  flooding,  tornados,  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
and  other  natural  and  technological  disasters  is  not  new  to 
the  latter  half  of  the  20th  century,  yet  prior  to  the  passage 
of  the  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  virtually  no  localities  nor 
States  in  this  country  allocated  as  much  as  a  single  person  to 
prepare  for  and  coordinate  the  planning  for  the  response  to 
predictable  and  recurring  hazards.  Existing  emergency 
services  personnel  such  as  police  and  fire  fighters  would  be 
called  upon  to  help  as  much  as  they  could  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Only  with  the  introduction  of  financial  incentives  (and  their 
associated  strings  in  terms  of  guidance  and  regulations)  was 
an  emergency  management  infrastructure  built  up  across  the 
land. 

It  is  also  true  that  State  and  local  emergency  managers  have 
recently  been  granted  more  flexibility,  and  more  is  coming  in 
FY  1994  and  beyond.  During  Fiscal  Year  1993,  the  structure  of 
FEMA's  Civil  Defense  budget  was  much  simplified.  This  new 
budget  structure  gives  State  Directors  of  Emergency  Management 
more  flexibility  in  assigning  work  and  performing  functions 
within  the  Other  Assistance  program.  Several  former  elements 
of  the  Civil  Defense  program  were  combined  into  Other 
Assistance,  including  emergency  operations  planning, 
engineering,  and  radiological  preparedness. 

We  have  also  identified  a  series  of  broad  functions  that  State 
and  local  governments  should  operate  under,  including: 
program  management  and  administration,  plans  and  operations, 
exercises  and  evaluation,  training,  technical  services,  public 
information  and  preparedness,  and  field  services  (i.e., 
dealing  with  local  governments) . 
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In  effect,  we  are  saying  to  State  Directors  that  it  is  less 
important  who  performs  a  function  than  that  the  function  is 
performed — let  the  State  Director  decide  how  to  allocate  work 
among  his  staff. 

These  changes  help  break  down  the  "stovepipe"  mentality  and 
its  frequent  misperceptions  that,  for  example,  only  a 
Population  Protection  Planner  can  perform  Population 
Protection  Planning  functions,  and  that  a  Population  Planner 
may  not  be  tasked  to  do  anything  else  not  specifically 
required  in  Population  Protection  Planning  guidance. 

As  an  adjunct  to  these  changes,  we  are  continuing  to  work  with 
the  National  Coordinating  Council  on  Emergency  Management 
(NCCEM)  on  developing  professional  standards  for  State  and 
local  emergency  managers.  Once  these  standards  are  completed, 
we  will  be  able  to  implement  certification  procedures  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  to  ensure  that  emergency  managers  have 
the  appropriate  skills  and  training  to  effectively  perform 
their  duties. 
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(16)  The  Inspector  General  of  FEMA  issued  a  performance  audit 
in  January  1993  of  FEMA's  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew.  This 
audit  contained  113  recommendations.  Could  you  tell  the 
Subcommittee  what  progress  yo^  ^^^  making  in  responding  to 
these  recommendations  —  which  ones  you  will  definitely 
respond  to,  which  ones  you  will  not  respond  to.  and  which  ones 
you  are  still  considering  responding  to? 

We  are  responding  to  all  of  the  IG's  recommendations,  either 
by  citing  actions  already  taken  or  in  process.  By  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  recommendations  are  being  addressed 
through  the  Federal  Response  Planning  Task  Force.  The  task 
force  is  chaired  by  FEMA  and  composed  of  representatives  of 
each  primary  and  support  agency  for  Emergency  Support 
Functions  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  The  task  force 
will  facilitate  the  identification,  development  and  issuance 
of  policy,  guidance  and  procedures  which  will  enhance  the 
uniformity  and  consistency  of  interagency  coordination, 
mission  tasking,  and  implementation  of  response  actions  under 
the  Federal  Response  Plan.  Final  actions,  including  revised 
guidelines,  plans,  or  procedural  guidance  are  to  be  finalized 
by  June  1,  1993,  according  to  current  planning. 
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17. 

Q.  Could  you  also  similarly  tell  the  Subcommittee  what  your 
response  is  to  the  recommendations  in  the  National  Academy  of 
Public  Administration  (NAPA)  report? 

A.  •  I  have  done  a  preliminary  review  and  met  personally  on  a 
number  of  occasions  with  NAPA  staff  concerning  the  recommendations 
in  their  reports. 

•  The  report  contains  substantial  conclusions  and 
recommendations  which  should  be  given  serious  consideration  and  I 
have  indicated  to  NAPA  my  intent  to  implement  many  of  the 
recommendations . 

•  I  am  particularly  interested  in  recommendations  concerning 
the  use  of  the  all-hazard  concept. 

•  I  disagree  with  recommendations  concerning  placing  FEMA  or 
emergency  management  under  military  control  because  I  believe  this 
function  should  remain  under  civilian  control.  Working  with  the 
department  of  Defense,  we  have  designed  a  system  which  utilizes 
military  capabilities  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  while  still 
maintaining  civilian  control.  Although  execution  of  the  system  was 
perhaps  not  all  that  it  should  have  been  in  recent  catastrophic 
disasters,  the  design  is  appropriate,  and  we  are  working  closely 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  improve  execution.  The 
Department  of  Defense  concurs  in  this  approach. 

•  I  also  have  concerns  about  reducing  the  number  of  regional 
offices  in  light  of  my  interests  in  working  more  closely  with  State 
and  local  governments. 

•  In  addition,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  to  review  FEMA  or  to  establish  a  crisis 
monitoring  unit  in  the  White  House. 

•  However,  these  are  significant  policy  issues  which  I  am 
working  on  closely  and  I  have  indicated  to  NAPA  my  intent  to 
implement  many  of  the  recommendations  in  the  renewal  of  FEMA. 
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WHAT  INTERNAL  EFFORTS  DO  YOU  HAVE  UNDERWAY  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
NUMEROUS  SUGGESTIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  BY  OTHER 
OUTSIDE  OBSERVERS  TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  AGENCY'S  RESPONSE? 

•  FEMA  and  the  other  departments  and  agencies  involved  in  Hurricane 
Andrew  and  other  disasters  have  identified  a  number  of  areas  needing 
modification  or  improvement  to  ensure  the  Federal  response  capability 
is  sufficient  to  meet  the  challenges  of  another  Hurricane  Andrew. 

•  While  the  Federal  Response  Plan  proved  to  be  a  sound  concept 
for  large-scale  disaster  response,  further  refinement  of  guidance 
and  procedures  is  needed  in  order  to  effectively  to  deal  with  the 
unique  requirements  of  disasters  of  extraordinary  magnitude. 

•  A  major  initiative  underway  by  FEMA  is  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Response  Planning  Task  Force.   The  Task  Force  began 
work  on  March  2,  1993,  for  a  90-day  period  ending  June  1, 
1993.    The  purpose  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  deal  with  significant 
operational  issues  requiring  immediate  attention,    and  to  develop 
and  put  into  place  needed  procedures  prior  to  the  start  of 
hurricane  season  in  June. 

•  FEMA  and  the  other  departments  and  agencies  are  adapting  a 
proactive  posture  in  ensuring  that  State  response  requirements  are 
met. 

•  To  carry  this  out,  FEMA  is  developing  a  damage  assessment 
capability  to  quickly  determine  the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  and  the  immediate  response  requirements. 

•  This  capability  will  include  the  use  of  prediction  models  with  on- 
the-ground  and  aerial  assessment  to  obtain  as  complete  a 
picture  of  the  situation  in  the  shortest  time  in  order  to  move 
resources  to  the  affected  area. 

•  There  is  a  recognized  need,  in  some  instances,  for  FEMA  and  the 
Federal  government  to  provide  an  immediate  response  capability  in  an 
area  which  is  potentially  or  actually  affected  by  a  disaster,  prior  to  the 
receipt  of  a  request  for  a  major  disaster  or  emergency  declaration  by 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State.    FEMA  is  working  with  GSA,  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  and  other  agencies  to  develop  procedures  to 
identify,  locate,  transport  and  deploy  critical  resources  to  an  area  to 
meet  potential  or  actual  emergency  response  requirements. 

•  The  concept  was  utilized  in  Hawaii  and  in  Guam  with  great 
success. 
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19.   Q.    In  your  view  was  the  American  Red  Cross  able  to  fulfill 
their  mass  care  responsibility  after  Hurricane  Andrew? 

A.  Like  most  agencies,  the  Red  Cross  was  overwhelmed  during 
the  initial  phase  of  Hurricane  Andrew.  The  Red  Cross 
provides  an  excellent  service  on  a  day-to-day  basis  and 
for  routine  disasters.  They  have  an  organizational 
structure  and  resources  which  cover  every  community  in 
the  United  States.  This  capability  could  not  be 
duplicated  on  any  reasonable  basis.  Therefore,  FEMA's 
policy  is  to  work  closely  with  the  Red  Cross  supplying 
additional  support  as  needed  for  catastrophic  disasters. 
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(20)  Under  the  Federal  response  Plan,  the  American  Red  Cross 
is  designated  as  the  primary  agency  for  mass  care  in 
coordinating  federal  response  assistance  to  disaster  victims 
In  light  of  our  experience  following  Hurricane  Andrew,  is 
designating  the  American  Red  Cross  as  primary  agency 
appropriate  following  a  catastrophic  disaster? 

Because  of  its  size,  their  long  experience,  and  traditional 
role  in  disaster  assistance,  there  is  no  other  voluntary 
agency  which  is  a  better  position  to  assist  in  coordinating 
the  many  player,  both  private  and  public,  in  the  overall  mass 
care  mission.  The  experience  of  Hurricane  Andrew  proves  that 
much  work  needs  to  be  done  to  improve  the  performance  of  this 
Emergency  Support  Function  (EMF-8,  "Mass  Care")  and  the 
support  they  get  from  other  ESFs.  We  have  not  concluded  that 
relying  on  the  Red  Cross  in  this  area  is  inappropriate. 
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21. 

Q.  According  to  a  survey  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service, 
there  are  about  17  House  and  Senate  Committees  that  have 
jurisdiction  of  FEMA.  Could  you  give  us  your  view  of  how  this 
affects  your  ability  to  carry  out  your  mission? 

A.  •  While  it  is  true  that  many  Congressional  committees  retain 
jurisdiction  over  FEMA's  activities,  I  must  defer  to  Congress  in 
deciding  the  appropriate  number  and  types  of  committees  that  should 
have  jurisdiction. 
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(22)  Why  does  the  Federal  Response  Plan  have  two  emergency 
support  functions  (ESF-6  and  ESF-11)  for  provision  of  food? 
Under  one,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  the  Primary  agency  and 
the  other  the  Department  of  Agriculture  takes  the  lead.  Could 
you  explain  the  difference? 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  acknowledges  the  substantial 
difference  between  feeding  operations  (food  preparation  and 
distribution)  and  obtaining  bulk  food  commodities.  No  federal 
agency  (except  the  military)  has  the  ability  to  prepare  or 
distribute  food  and  serve  large  populations  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  The  American  Red  Cross  and  the  other  voluntary 
organizations  have  traditionally  accomplished  this  mission  in 
disasters  so  feeding  people  is  a  role  under  mass  care — ESF-6. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  through  ESF-11  is  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  food  commodities  are  obtained  to  help 
sustain  feeding  operations  and  for  distribution  to  people  who 
can  feed  themselves.  In  addition,  USDA  also  provides 
emergency  food  stamps  to  help  victims  who  qualify  purchase 
food  commodities. 
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23.  Q.  In  your  testimony,  you  indicate  a  number  of  changes  had 
been  made  to  your  procedures  since  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
this  was  confirmed  by  GAO.  Do  you  plan  to  incorporate 
these  changes  formally  into  the  Federal  Response  Plan 
and,  if  so,  when  do  you  expect  a  new  version  of  the  plan 
to  be  issued? 

A.  We  are  currently  conducting  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP) .  This  review  is  being 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  other  Federal  agencies 
and  the  American  Red  Cross,  who  are  partners  in  the 
Federal  Response  Plan.  This  review  will  probably  result 
in  modifications  based  upon  the  new  FEMA  mission, 
lessons-learned  from  Hurricane  Andrew,  new  working 
relationships,  and  available  technology.  However,  the 
Director  believes  that  the  FRP  should  be  a  "living 
document,"  continually  updated  to  reflect  new  knowledge, 
experience,  and  other  factors.  He  strongly  believes  that 
all  personnel  involved  in  disaster  operations  be  trained 
in  the  FRP,  and  participate  in  corresponding  exercises. 
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24. 


Q.        Will  FEMA  respond  positively  to  GAO's  recommendation  that  FEMA  Include 
information  in  its  budgetary  submissions  to  show  estimated  costs  of 
disasters  that  have  already  occurred? 

A.        An  affirmative  response  to  this  question  was  provided  in  a  letter  that  the 
Director  of  FEMA  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Chairpersons  and  Ranking  Minority  Members  of  four 
Congressional  committees  in  response  to  the  GAO  audit.    The  letter  stated: 

"GAO  recommended  that  FEMA's  budget  should  indicate  the  estimated 
future  costs  of  disasters  that  have  already  occurred  but  have  not  yet  been 
fully  funded.    Since  the  FY  1994  budget  had  already  been  submitted  before 
the  GAO  report  was  issued,  FEMA  will  implement  this  recommendation  in  its 
FY  1995  budget.    This  kind  of  information,  including  the  current  and 
projected  status  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund,  is  normally  covered  in  budget 
hearings." 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  On  our  third  panel  today  we  have  Mr.  Scott  Fosler, 
President,  National  Academy  of  PubUc  Administration,  accom- 
panied by  Gary  Wamsley,  Director,  Academy  Project  on  FEMA  and 
Mr.  Roger  Sperry,  Director  of  Management  Studies,  and  Miss 
Deborah  Hart,  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Inspections,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Russell  Mil- 
ler, FEMA  Inspector  General. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  please  rise. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Fosler. 

TESTIMONY  OF  SCOTT  FOSLER,  FRESmENT,  NATIONAL  ACAD- 
EMY OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GARY 
WAMSLEY,  DIRECTOR,  ACADEMY  PROJECT  ON  FEMA  AND 
ROGER  SPERRY,  DIRECTOR  OF  MANAGEMENT  STUDIES; 
DEBORAH  A.  HART,  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR  GENERAL  FOR 
INSPECTIONS,  FEDERAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  AGEN- 
CY, OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
RUSSELL  MILLER,  INSPECTOR  GENERAL,  FEDERAL  EMER- 
GENCY MANAGEMENT  AGENCY 

Mr.  Fosler.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  name  is  Scott  Fosler,  and  I  am  President  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Public  Administration.  The  Academy  is  a  private  nonprofit 
and  nonpartisan  organization  chartered  by  Congress  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  government  at  all  levels.  Federal,  State  and  local. 
I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  invitation  to  appear  at  this  hearing 
on  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agenc/s  budget  and  fisc^ 
management  and  its  role  and  performance  in  responding  to  Hurri- 
canes Andrew  and  Iniki. 

And  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  with  me  Mr.  Gary  Wamsley,  who 
is  the  Director  of  Academy  study  and  Mr.  Roger  Sperry,  who  is  the 
Academy's  Director  of  Management  Studies. 

The  Academy,  pursuant  to  a  congressional  mandate,  has  just 
completed  a  major  study  of  Federal,  State  and  local  governments 
capacities  to  respond  promptly  and  effectively  to  major  natural  dis- 
asters. Congress  ordered  the  study  in  light  of  widespread  criticism 
of  how  FEMA,  in  particular,  and  the  Federal  Government  in  gen- 
eral, responded  to  Hurricane  Andrew  last  year. 

I  respectfully  request  that  the  executive  summary  and  list  of  rec- 
ommendations from  our  project's  report.  Coping  with  Catastrophe, 
be  inserted  in  the  hearing  record.  A  list  of  panel  members  and  the 
project  charter  are  attached  to  my  statement. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Fosler.  Given  several  current  efforts  to  examine  the  govern- 
ment's performance  in  recent  major  natural  disasters,  the  Academy 
concluded  that  it  could  make  a  unique  contribution  by  reviewing 
and  analyzing  the  whole  system  of  governmental  organizations,  pri- 
vate and  nonprofit  organizations,  and  individuals  involved  in  re- 
sponding to  major  disasters. 

Moreover,  it  concluded  that  it  could  not  examine  the  response  to 
natural  disasters  in  isolation  from  all  emergency  management 
functions,  mitigation,  preparedness,  response,  and  recovery.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Academy  believed  that  an  analysis  of  FEMA's  role  and 
mission  required   an  understanding  of  both  the  Agencj^s  major 
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functions  and  how  these  functions  related  to  the  programs  and 
functions  of  other  related  government  agencies. 

As  it  now  stands,  FEMA  is  like  a  patient  in  triage.  The  President 
and  Congress  must  decide  whether  to  treat  it  or  to  let  it  die.  The 
present  time  and  circumstances  provide  a  unique  opportunity  for 
change.  A  small  independent  agency  could  coordinate  the  Federal 
response  to  major  natural  disasters,  but  only  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Absent  these  conditions,  the  President  and  Congress  should 
consider  dismantling  FEMA  and  assigning  its  various  functions  ei- 
ther separately  to  other  agencies  or,  altogether,  to  a  cabinet  depart- 
ment or  a  major  agency.  Otherwise,  America's  frustration  with  the 
timeliness  and  quality  of  the  Federal  response  to  major  natural  dis- 
asters very  likely  will  continue. 

The  1978  White  House  reorganization  plan  that  created  FEMA 
was  adopted  with  several  goals  in  mind.  One  goal  was  to  make  a 
single  agency  and  a  single  official  accountable  for  all  Federal  emer- 
gency preparedness,  mitigation,  response,  and  recovery  activities, 
and  to  create  a  single  point  of  contact  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

A  second  goal  was  to  enhance  the  dual  use  of  emergency  pre- 
paredness and  response  resources  at  all  levels  of  government.  A 
third  was  to  integrate  the  functions  of  emergency  management, 
mitigation,  preparation,  response  and  recovery.  And  a  fourth  was 
to  achieve  significant  economies  through  combining  duplicate  re- 
gional structures  and  redundant  data  processing  and  policy  analy- 
sis systems. 

But  to  date,  each  goal  has  been  only  partially  met,  if  at  all.  In 
essence,  the  institution  envisioned  by  the  1978  plan  has  not  yet 
been  built. 

Concerns  about  FEMA's  record  have  prompted  numerous  calls  to 
let  the  military  do  it,  or  to  place  FEMA  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Such  calls  are  certainly  understandable  in  light  of  the  mili- 
tary's laudable  performance  after  Andrew.  But  close  examination 
reveals  that  such  an  approach  is  simplistic. 

First,  emergency  management  disaster  response  must  necessarily 
remain  the  secondary  mission  for  the  military,  whose  primary  com- 
mitment must  be  a  war  fighting  capability.  And  second,  there  are 
very  real  problems  stemming  from  the  posse  comitatus  law  in  using 
the  armed  forces  to  maintain  law  and  order  except  in  the  case  of 
an  insurrection. 

Unless  the  Nation  is  to  abandon  more  than  two  centuries  of  Fed- 
eralism, it  cannot  make  the  Federal  Government  the  911  first  re- 
sponder.  Our  constitutional  structure  is  fundamentally  bottom 
heavy.  Most  emergencies  and  even  most  incidents  we  call  disasters 
are  met  by  private,  voluntary  groups,  and  by  local  and  State  units 
of  government.  And  even  in  a  catastrophic  situation,  the  Federal 
disaster  response  can  be  improved  without  altering  the  traditions 
of  Federalism.  Federal,  State,  local  relations  are  complex  and  often 
highly  conflicted  regarding  emergency  preparedness,  response  and 
recovery. 

We  believe  that  emergency  management  needs  a  new  Federal 
charter  to  clarify  Federal,  State  and  local  responsibilities  which 
would  build  on  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
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gency  Assistance  Act,  and  shift  the  emphasis  from  nuclear  attack 
preparedness  to  domestic  emergencies  and  natural  disasters. 

Even  if  the  Federal  Government  strengthens  its  own  response 
role  in  catastrophic  disasters,  it  still  must  help  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  State  and  local  governments.  That  effort,  however,  should  in- 
volve building  capacity  rather  than  increasing  controls.  Means  of 
doing  so  include,  one,  setting  performance  standards,  two,  monitor- 
ing State  emergency  management  plans,  three,  evaluating  State 
plans  and  States'  efforts  to  help  local  governments  create  their  own 
compatible  plans  and  capabilities,  and,  four,  making  grants  condi- 
tional on  effective  State  performance. 

As  for  FEMA,  we  are  making  numerous  recommendations  de- 
signed to  create  a  high  performance,  high  reliability  agency.  And 
they  boil  down  to  several  conditions  that  must  be  met.  First,  reduc- 
tion of  political  appointees  to  a  director  and  deputy  director,  devel- 
opment of  a  competent,  professional  career  staff  and  appointment 
of  a  career  executive  director.  Second,  access  to  and  support  of  the 
President  through  the  creation  of  a  domestic  crisis  monitoring  unit 
in  the  White  House. 

Third,  integration  of  FEMA's  subunits  into  a  cohesive  institution 
through  the  development  of  a  common  mission,  vision  and  values, 
an  integrated  development  program  for  career  executives  and  effec- 
tive management  systems.  Fourth,  development  of  the  structure, 
strategy  and  management  systems  to  give  agency  leadership  the 
means  to  direct  the  agency. 

Fifth,  a  new  statutory  charter  centered  on  integrated  mitigation, 
preparation,  response  and  recovery  from  emergencies  and  disasters 
of  all  types.  Sixth,  joint  assessment  teams  and  a  graduated  re- 
sponse scale  for  more  timely  and  effective  responses  to  disasters, 
including  catastrophic  ones.  Seventh,  development  of  functional 
headquarters-field  relationships. 

Some  additional  funding  may  be  needed  in  the  near  term  to  meet 
these  conditions,  but  we  believe  that  the  longer  run  result  will  be 
improved  efficiency  and  program  effectiveness  that  also  reduces 
costs.  Given  the  current  government-wide  budget  stringencies, 
FEMA  must  do  everything  possible  to  economize  and  make  the  best 
use  of  existing  resources. 

If,  after  a  reasonable  period,  most  of  those  conditions  are  not 
met,  the  President  and  Congress  should  consider  and  take  action 
on  more  drastic  options,  such  as  those  that  I  mentioned  above. 
Many  of  FEMA's  problems  with  disaster  response  are  traceable  to 
a  preoccupation  with  national  security  emergency  preparedness. 
We  are  recommending  that  the  responsibility  for  the  major  na- 
tional security  functions  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  that  FEMA's  operations  be  declassified. 

Congress  plays  a  lead  role  in  developing  emergency  management 
policy  and  Federal  response  to  natural  disasters.  Its  jurisdiction 
over  these  functions  and  FEMA  is  so  splintered,  however,  that  no 
single  authorizing  committee  has  the  ability  or  interest  to  examine 
either  one  in  its  totality.  This  splintered  jurisdiction  often  also  re- 
inforces fragmentation  within  the  agency  and  authorizations  tied  to 
specific  kinds  of  disasters,  such  as  earthquakes  or  radiological  haz- 
ards. 
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In  addition,  FEMA's  relations  with  Congress  are  needlessly  time 
consuming,  complex  and  contentious.  The  side  effect  of  this  splin- 
tered jurisdiction  has  been  FEMA's  reluctance  to  propose  a  restruc- 
turing of  its  authorizing  statutes.  Several  laws  apply  to  emergency 
management  programs.  The  two  most  prominent  are  the  Stafford 
Act  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  as  amended,  but  cer- 
tain emergency  management  functions  are  governed  by  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947  and  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 

Agriculture  and  small  business  loan  programs  are  authorized 
separately  by  committees  with  little  or  no  interest  in  main  line 
emergency  management  programs.  The  result  is  a  hodgepodge  of 
statutory  authorizations  providing  sometimes  conflicting  and  out- 
dated guidance  which,  in  our  judgment,  slows  and  materially  com- 
plicates the  Federal  response  to  natural  disasters. 

Congress  should  enact  a  comprehensive  emergency  management 
charter  by  revising  the  Stafford  Act  so  that  it  encompasses  emer- 
gencies and  disasters  of  all  types.  Congress  also  should  designate 
a  single  committee  in  each  chamber  of  Congress  with  jurisdiction 
over  emergency  management  and  the  laws  applying  to  FEMA.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress  should  make  this 
a  matter  of  priority. 

Changes  in  the  magnitude  needed  will  require  strong  and  sus- 
tained attention  and  support  from  the  White  House  and  congres- 
sional leadership.  Given  the  Nation's  economic  and  social  problems 
and  foreign  policy  challenges  likely  to  occupy  political  leaders,  we 
believe  a  galvanizing  event  may  be  needed  before  the  Federal  Gk)v- 
ernment  and  the  States  can  reach  a  new  compact  on  how  the  Na- 
tion will  prepare  for  and  respond  to  emergencies  and  who  will  pay 
for  them. 

Such  a  galvanizing  event  might  be  a  White  House  or  governors' 
conference  on  emergency  management,  a  summit  meeting  between 
the  President  and  the  governors,  or  a  national  commission  char- 
tered by  Congress  or  appointed  by  the  President. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  questions  posed  in  your  invitation  let- 
ter. You  asked  about  FEMA's  role  and  performance  in  Hurricanes 
Andrew  and  Iniki.  FEMA's  role  and  performance  differed  in  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  as  a  result  of  several  factors,  including 
the  nature  and  timeliness  of  information  received  from  each  State 
about  impact  and  needs  for  assistance,  the  specificity  of  requests 
for  aid  and  assistance,  the  magnitude  of  the  event  and  its  impact 
on  the  built  environment,  the  readiness  and  capability  of  each 
State's  office  of  emergency  services  and  National  Guard,  the  readi- 
ness and  capability  of  each  of  the  FEMA  regions.  In  all,  we  found 
that  few  of  the  parties  involved,  whether  public  or  private,  could 
claim  a  flawless  performance. 

Second,  you  asked  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Re- 
sponse Plan,  the  FRP.  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki  provided  the 
first  real  test  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  Although  we  heard 
positive  things  about  the  FRP  from  persons  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, it  is  unclear  whether  or  under  what  circumstances  the  FRP 
will  be  invoked.  This  uncertainty  creates  confusion  among  partici- 
pating agencies  and  may  lead  to  crucial  delays.  Revision  of  the  FRP 
should  establish  clear  guidance. 
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Our  greater  concern  with  the  FRP,  however,  is  that  it  provides 
the  broad  framework  for  disaster  response  and  assigns  responsibil- 
ities among  Federal  agencies,  but  it  is  not  an  operational  plan.  The 
FRP  should  provide  the  basis  for  developing  operational  plans 
imder  each  of  the  emergency  support  functions  which  articulate 
with  regional,  State  and  local  operational  plans.  The  FRP  is  a 
promising  start  for  Federal  disaster  response  planning  and  coordi- 
nation, but  only  a  start.  To  give  the  plan  and  FEMA's  role  in  it  ad- 
ditional stature,  we  are  recommending  that  the  FRP  become  the 
President's  response  plan. 

Third,  you  asked  about  the  roles  of  the  military  and  volunteer  or- 
ganizations. We  recognize  that  the  armed  forces  have  repeatedly 
demonstrated  valuable  capabilities  in  responding  to  major  disas- 
ters, including  Andrew  and  Iniki,  but  they  should  be  tasked  by  civil 
authority,  promptly  when  necessary,  in  the  rare  event  of  a  domes- 
tic catastrophe.  We  recommend  improved  procedures  that  enable  ci- 
vilian authorities  to  call  upon  the  armed  forces  in  a  timely  fashion 
in  circumstances  that  require  response  capabilities  of  a  magnitude 
only  they  can  provide. 

As  to  the  Red  Cross,  we  note  that  it  is  a  venerable  institution 
with  a  proud  history  in  responding  to  disasters,  large  and  small. 
Indeed  we  frequently  heard  that  the  Red  Cross  does  a  commend- 
able job  responding  to  most  disasters.  Responding  to  catastrophic 
or  near  catastrophic  events,  however,  is  quite  another  matter.  Dis- 
asters on  the  scale  of  Hurricane  Andrew  will  overwhelm  any  pri- 
vate organization  and  DOD  resources  will  be  required.  We  con- 
cluded that  it  is  inappropriate  to  have  the  Red  Cross  as  the  titular 
coordinating  agency  in  these  special  circumstances. 

Fourth,  you  asked  about  prepositioning  and  predeployment  of 
resources  for  a  catastrophic  disaster.  Prepositioning  and 
predeployment  must  be  distinguished  from  stockpiling.  If  FEMA 
develops  a  computerized  inventory  of  available  resources  that  we 
are  recommending,  there  should  be  little  need  to  stockpile  mate- 
rials unless  relevant  ones  are  not  in  the  inventory  or  cannot  be 
purchased  quickly  by  contract. 

If  FEMA  has  warning  of  a  disaster,  as  with  hurricanes,  it  should 
preposition  and  predeploy  personnel,  equipment,  and  material.  It 
did  so,  to  some  extent,  with  Hurricane  Andrew.  FEMA  officials  in- 
sist that  their  authority  to  preposition  is  unclear  without  a  presi- 
dential disaster  declaration.  We  agree  that  the  Stafford  Act  should 
be  clarified  to  allow  such  prepositioning  and  also  to  allow  FEMA 
to  act  when  a  governor  is  incapacitated  or  unreachable,  as  occurred 
when  Hurricane  Hugo  struck  the  Virgin  Islands  in  1989. 

Fifth,  you  asked  about  needed  change  in  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  FEMA.  We  strongly  believe  that  FEMA,  or  any  successor, 
should  become  a  professional,  depoliticized  organization,  that  can 
coordinate  Federal,  State  and  local  responses  to  disasters  and  meet 
the  needs  of  disaster  victims.  There  is  no  Republican  or  Democratic 
way  to  perform  emergency  management. 

In  coping  with  catastrophe,  we  make  several  recommendations 
designed  to  create  a  high  performance,  high  reliability  agency, 
thereby  strengthening  the  Federal  emergency  management  func- 
tion. Some  of  these  recommendations  are  summarized  in  the  seven 
essential  conditions  that  I  outlined  above. 
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And  sixth,  you  asked  about  FEMA  representation  in  the  cabinet 

increase  its  influence  during  a  disaster.  We  do  not  beheve  a  pro- 
losal  to  give  such  a  small  agency  cabinet  status  would  receive  seri- 
us  consideration.  FEMA's  legitimacy  has  always  suffered  amid 
riticism  that  it  has  over  reached  or  stretched  its  claim  for  author- 
by  too  far.  Even  a  claim  based  on  statutes  is  ineffective  if  perceived 
s  exaggerated  or  disproportionate  to  capability  or  reputation. 

Instead,  the  President  should  create  a  domestic  crisis  monitoring 
nit  in  the  White  House  to  assure  that  Federal  responses  to  cata- 
trophic  events  are  timely,  effective  and  well  coordinated.  This  unit 
^^ould  have  close  ties  to  FEMA  and  help  facilitate  executive  branch 
oordination  where  the  weight  of  the  White  House  is  needed  to 
lake  things  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement  and  I  zmd 
tiy  colleagues  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  of  your  ques- 
ions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

Let  us  proceed  with  Ms.  Hart  at  this  point  and  then  we  will  have 
ill  the  questions  at  the  end.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Hart.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  sub- 
ommittee.  My  name  is  Deborah  Hart;  I  am  the  Acting  Inspector 
leneral  for  Inspections  at  FEMA.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
0  discuss  our  audit  of  FEMA's  Disaster  Management  Program  and 
ts  performance  after  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida.  We  provided  an 
tverview  of  the  audit  report  for  inclusion  in  the  record  and  I  will 
ust  briefly  summarize  it  in  these  informal  remarks. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  and  Congress  in  the  aftermath  of  Hur- 
icane  Andrew  was  loud  and  clear.  Because  of  that  reaction,  we  as- 
ume  that  in  the  future  a  quicker  response  to  severe  disasters  by 
■"ederal  agencies  will  be  authorized  and  expected.  Based  on  that  as- 
umption,  we  developed  113  recommendations  for  FEMA  to  im- 
)rove  and  expedite  Federal  action. 

As  a  result  of  lessons  learned  from  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the 
joma  Prieta  earthquake,  FEMA  and  other  Federal  agencies  devel- 
ped  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  It  is  the  framework  for  Federal 
esponse  to  Andrew  and  other  significant  disasters.  But  it  is  clear 
hat  substantial  work  is  needed  to  speed  up  and  better  coordinate 
he  Federal  response  to  future  disasters. 

A  primary  weakness  is  the  belief  of  FEMA  officials  that  they  lack 
he  authority  to  provide  immediate  response.  They  believe  that 
ven  after  the  President  has  declared  a  major  disaster,  immediate 
esponse  assistance  cannot  be  provided  without  specific  requests 
rom  the  State.  This  question  of  authority  would  lead  FEMA  to  ap- 
)roach  the  next  disaster  the  same  way  as  Hurricane  Andrew  with 
onsequent  delays  in  meeting  the  victims'  immediate  needs. 

The  next  hurricane  season  is  now  only  three  months  away  and 
>ther  significant  disasters  could  happen  at  any  time.  With  this  in 
nind,  we  recommended  that  FEMA  seek  clarification  of  its  author- 
ty  and  implement  other  needed  actions  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  hit  the  highlights  of  our  report  in  10  points.  Num- 
)er  one,  even  though  there  was  a  warning  period  of  several  days 
n  advance  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  FEMA  officials  followed  a  wait 
md  see  practice.  In  other  words,  they  waited  until  the  disaster  oc- 
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curred  rather  than  prepositioning  some  equipment  and  supplies  or 
making  arrangements  with  suppliers  in  advance. 

FEMA  already  stockpiles  some  equipment  for  disasters  and 
needs  to  review  its  inventories  to  determine  what  additional  mate- 
rials should  be  maintained  for  disaster  response.  While  FEMA 
doesn't  have  explicit  authority  to  begin  moving  supplies  in  advance 
of  a  disaster,  it  has  developed  regulations  to  cover  other  common 
sense,  logical  requirements  which  are  also  not  explicitly  authorized 
in  the  law,  like  preliminary  damage  assessments. 

The  same  kind  of  implied  authority  could  be  used  to  develop  reg- 
ulations for  prepositioning  some  supplies  when  a  severe  disaster  is 
imminent. 

Number  two,  after  the  disaster,  timely  damage  or  needs  assess- 
ment was  not  performed.  This  delayed  the  determination  of  re- 
sponse requirements  and  the  placement  of  Federal  resources.  The 
Federal  Response  Plan  is  based  on  the  concept  that  local  and  State 
authorities  will  conduct  the  needs  assessment  and  determine  their 
requests  for  response  assistance. 

FEMA  should  develop  an  immediate  Federal  needs  assessment 
capability  and  then  share  this  information — when  local  and  State 
governments  are  unable  to  do  it.  Number  three,  arrangements  were 
not  made  in  advance  to  clear  roads  quickly  and  get  responders  into 
the  disaster  area.  Number  four,  FEMA  directed  other  Federal 
agencies  to  wait  for  specific  assignments  rather  than  act  on  stand- 
ing missions  defined  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

FEMA  is  reluctant  to  give  other  agencies  a  green  light  because 
detailed  operational  procedures  have  not  been  developed.  Federal 
agencies  have  limited  experience  in  response,  and  because  of  a 
need  to  control  expenditures.  However,  if  swifter  response  is  re- 
quired, some  controls  will  have  to  be  lifted.  The  development  of  de- 
tailed operational  plans  and  procedures  establishing  a  phased  re-a 
sponse  should  reduce  the  potential  for  inappropriate  or  excessive^ 
Federal  expenditures. 

Number  five,  assignments  for  mass  care  were  fragmented  among 
many  agencies  and  organizations.  Lack  of  coordination  among  them 
caused  confusion  and  duplication  in  getting  food,  shelter  and  water 
to  disaster  victims.  We  questioned  whether  the  American  Red 
Cross  should  continue  to  be  named  the  lead  agency  for  Federal 
mass  care  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

While  the  Red  Cross  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  disaster  re- 
lief and  should  be  an  integral  partner  with  government,  our  con- 
cern is  whether  any  private  agency  can  be  held  accountable  for  per- 
forming a  Federal  responsibility  and  providing  direction  to  Federal 
agencies  with  support  roles  in  mass  care. 

Number  six,  disaster  victims  were  cut  off  from  their  usual 
sources  of  information,  such  as  television,  radio,  newspapers  and 
telephones.  Alternate  channels  of  communication  were  developed 
slowly  and  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Number  seven,  disaster  victims 
were  confused  by  the  number  and  complexity  of  aid  programs.  We 
made  a  number  of  recommendations  to  help  make  FEMA  more  cus- 
tomer service  oriented. 

Number  eight,  FEMA's  administrative  support  systems  were  in- 
adequate and  the  need  to  develop  such  systems  after  the  disaster 
slowed  the  delivery  of  assistance.  Number  nine,  multiple  lines  of 
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authority  weakened  command  and  control  of  Federal  responders. 
Number  ten,  FEMA  management  failed  to  issue  its  report  on  les- 
sons learned  from  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earth- 
:iuake  and  did  not  systematically  follow  up  on  its  own  rec- 
Dmmendations,  thus  some  of  the  same  problems  identified  in  those 
disasters  were  repeated  in  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew. 

Some  of  our  other  findings  and  recommendation  cover  improve- 
ments needed  to  get  quick  medical,  search  and  rescue,  and  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  future  disasters  where  those  requirements 
may  be  much  more  pressing  than  they  were  in  Florida.  These  im- 
provements will  be  key  to  saving  lives  and  reducing  victims'  stress 
in  the  next  significant  disaster. 

FEMA  has  barely  begun  to  build  the  disaster  response  capability 
that  experience  now  suggests  is  needed.  We  note  that  there  is  no 
law  or  executive  order  that  directs  FEMA  to  develop  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  or  set  a  standard  for  Federal  disaster  response  ca- 
pability. FEMA  has  relied  on  its  powers  of  persuasion  with  other 
agencies  and  the  diversion  of  resources  from  other  FEMA  pro- 
-ams, primarily  the  Civil  Defense  Program,  to  achieve  its  current 
capability.  Without  more  explicit  authority  and  additional  re- 
sources to  devote  to  response,  improvement  may  be  slow. 

In  the  wake  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  some  have  called  for  placing 
disaster  response  with  the  military.  However,  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  we  interviewed  as  part  of  our  audit  did  not  agree 
svith  this  approach.  Domestic  disaster  relief  is  a  mission  they  are 
sviUing  to  undertake  but  they  prefer  that  it  be  under  the  direction 
of  civil  agencies  and  of  course  as  a  necessarily  secondary  role  for 
them. 

They  also  recommended  that  FEMA  explore  potentially  more 
cost-effective  sources  in  the  private  sector  for  some  of  the  support 
that  they  provided  in  Florida. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  hearing  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  your  questions. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you  very  much. 

First  let  me  thank  Mr.  Fosler  and  Ms.  Hart  both  for  excellent 
testimony.  You  gave  us  an  awful  lot  to  work  with  and  a  lot  that 
will  be  seriously  considered.  So  thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Let  me  ask  each  of  you  this  question.  When  a  catastrophic  disas- 
ter strikes  and  the  State  and  local  government's  response  capabili- 
ties are  clearly  overwhelmed,  do  you  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  take  the  initiative  to  provide  emergency  disaster 
assistance  based  on  a  Federal  assessment  of  the  needs? 

Mr.  Fosler. 

Mr.  Fosler.  Well,  I  think  the  emphasis  of  our  approach  is  to  look 
at  emergency  management  as  an  entire  national  system.  To  think 
in  terms  of  graduated  kind  of  disasters  and  what  response  there 
would  be  to  them,  we  place  a  primary  emphasis  on  local  govern- 
ment responding  first.  If  the  local  government  cannot  handle  it, 
going  to  the  State,  and  if  the  State  cannot  handle  it,  going  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  we  do  think  that  there  should  be  much 
more  of  an  emphasis  placed  on  the  Federal  Government  anticipat- 
ing being  more  proactive  in  terms  of  assessment,  predeplo5anent, 
prepositioning,  but  we  do  draw  the  line  at  that  point  and  believe 
that  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  the  Federal  integrity  of  our  sys- 
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tern,  that  we  should  assure  that  there  is  a  specific  request  from  the 
State  before  the  Federal  Government  actually  begins  the  use  of 
those  resources. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Hart. 

Ms.  Hart.  We  basically  agree  with  that.  We  also  agree  with  the 
point  that  Mr.  Fosler  made  earlier  that  should  for  some  reason 
there  not  be  someone  at  the  State  level  who  is  available  or  if  the 
appropriate  person  is  incapacitated,  that  there  needs  to  be  a  way 
to  go  ahead  and  respond. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  To  what  extent  does  FEMA's  program  structure,  so- 
called  stovepiping,  separate  functioning  of  each  directorate,  hinder 
FEMA  from  providing  the  most  effective  and  timely  delivery  of  dis- 
aster relief? 

Ms.  Hart,  let  me  start  with  you. 

Ms.  Hart.  As  the  NAPA  people  have  said,  FEMA  is  an  institu- 
tion that  has  not  yet  been  built.  We  see  serious  problems  with  the 
separation  of  programs,  with  the  way  programs  are  authorized,  and 
we  also  see  that  this  has  led  to  a  lot  of  internal  organizational  com- 
petition that  has  been  very  detrimental  to  building  a  response  ca- 
pability. 

Mr.  Fosler.  We  think  it  is  a  major  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
if  you  look  at  the  history  of  the  way  the  organization  came  into 
being  with  different  functions  coming  from  different  places,  and 
with  continued  political  executives  over  these  different  functions, 
you  can  understand  the  kind  of  problem  that  the  agency  has. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Wamsley  would  like  to  address  that  further. 

Mr.  Wamsley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  some  of  this  has  to 
come  back  to  Congress.  As  long  as  Congress  is  willing  to  tolerate 
the  number  of  political  appointees  in  this  small  agency  and  when 
many  times  these  people  are  put  in  place  before  the  director  is,  it 
makes  direction  of  the  agency  almost  impossible. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Is  that  continuing?  Is  that  happening  now? 

Mr.  Wamsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Ms.  Hart,  what  role  should  the  military  have  in  cat- 
astrophic disasters? 

Ms.  Hart.  One  of  the  things  we  were  struck  by  was  Department 
of  Defense  officials  telling  us  during  our  audit  that  FEMA  was  hav- 
ing military  officials  performing  functions  in  the  disaster  area  that 
DOD  themselves  contract  for,  and  while  we  agree  with  what  every- 
one has  said  about  the  Department  of  Defense  having  a  lot  of  capa- 
bility, a  quick  response  capability,  a  great  chain  of  command,  we 
think  FEMA  and  the  other  Federal  agencies  really  ought  to  look 
carefully  at  what  they  might  be  able  to  do  in  a  more  cost-effective 
way  by  setting  up  some  contracts  in  advance. 

Certainly  DOD  has  capability  that  is  available  as  long  as  they 
are  not  busy  with  other  missions.  Several  of  the  people  we  talked 
to  also  said  if  Hurricane  Andrew  had  happened  either  during 
Desert  Storm  or  even  during  Operation  Restore  Hope,  they  would 
never  have  been  able  to  do  what  they  did  in  Florida.  So  while  DOD 
has  a  role  to  play,  perhaps  FEMA  ought  not  to  be  relying  on  them 
to  the  same  extent  for  as  many  different  missions  as  was  done  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Fosler,  if  you  like,  yes,  sir.  You  didn't  mention 
this  in  your  testimony  but  if  you  would  like  to  answer. 
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Mr.  FOSLER.  Just  to  briefly  make  the  point  that  we  feel  very, 
i^ery  strongly  that  as  we  look  at  this  system  as  a  national  emer- 
gency management  system,  that  we  think  it  is  extremely  important 
to  limit  the  role  of  the  military,  to  recognize  the  military's  principal 
role  as  being  able  to  deal  effectively  with  international  military 
leeds,  and  sharpen  that  distinction  and  understand  when  it  is  that 
we  can  bring  the  military  into  play  when  only  it  can  play  an  effec- 
tive role. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank,  you  sir.  Let  me  yield  at  this  point  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr.  Mica. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  a  quick  follow-up  on 
an  earlier  comment.  I  guess  it  was  Mr.  Wamsley,  had  indicated 
that  there  is  sort  of  a  packing  of  political  appointees  in  the  agency. 

Mr.  Wamsley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mica.  These  are  new  appointees  since  this  administration? 

Mr.  Wamsley.  No,  I  am  not  speaking — right  now  we  don't  know 
what  is  going  on  at  this  present  stage.  We  know  there  is  a  director 
iesignate  or  someone  that  person  intends  to  nominate  for  director. 
3eyond  that,  we  don't  know. 

Mr.  Mica.  And  a  number  of  positions  that  were — was  that  22? 

Mr.  Wamsley.  There  is  a  total  of  32  positions  that  are  political 
appointees  of  one  sort  or  another.  There  are  eight  that  are  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Mica.  It  has  been  sort  of  a  dumping  ground  for  political  ap- 
pointees in  the  past. 

Mr.  Wamsley.  That  is  the  term  that  is  used  in  the  papers  and 
I  guess  the  fault  has  to  lie  there  with  the  White  House  personnel 
Dffice.  The  White  House  personnel  office  and  its  needs,  its  prior- 
ities, don't  always  square  with  running  FEMA  in  an  effective  man- 
ner. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you.  If  I  may,  Ms.  Hart,  I  was  interested  in 
your  supporting  a  statement  here,  and  it  looks  like  you  all  have 
gone  in  and  looked  at  the  Hurricane  Andrew  experience  in  depth, 
which  I  appreciate  the  evaluation  of — especially  coming  from  Flor- 
ida, but  I  am  wondering  how  much  of  the  bad  experience  we  may 
be  repeating  in  the  next  four  or  five  months  when  we  get  back  into 
the  hurricane  potential  disaster  season. 

Where  is  this  information  and  what  actions  are  being  taken  to 
implement  these  recommendations  and  findings? 

Ms.  Hart.  We  issued  our  report  to  the  agency,  to  FEMA  on  Jan- 
uary 15th  and  we  asked  for  a  response  back  on  their  reaction  to 
the  recommendations  within  90  days.  We  know  that  the  agency  has 
already  begun  to  implement  some  of  our  recommendations  by  call- 
ing together  task  forces  to  look  at  improved  needs  assessment  and 
damage  prediction.  We  have  seen  that  they  are  taking  action  but 
we  have  not  gotten  a  formal  response  on  the  report  yet. 

Mr.  Mica.  To  Mr.  Fosler,  are  there  statutory  changes  that  need 
to  be  implemented  as  far  as  the  chain  of  command  or  responsibility 
that  you  would  recommend  or  have  recommended  specifically,  like 
having  somebody  in  charge? 

Mr.  Fosler.  We  do  believe  that  there  is,  at  the  very  minimum, 
a  clarification  required  so  there  is  less  uncertainty  about  how  the 
chain  of  command  proceeds. 
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Mr.  Wamsley.  There  are  two  things  that  are  possible.  One  is  the 
Andrew  Card  scenario,  where  the  President  designates  a  Cabinet 
officer  that  he  has  a  lot  of  confidence  in  and  that  person  takes  over. 
Consistent  with  that  would  be  using  the  Domestic  Crisis  Monitor- 
ing Unit,  whoever  heads  that  might  do  it.  Another  scenario  is  the 
FEMA  director. 

So  there  are  several  ways  it  could  be  done.  We  put  emphasis  on 
the  Domestic  Crisis  Monitoring  Unit  because  we  think  that  will 
keep  the  White  House  attention  focused  on  FEMA,  concerned  with 
FEMA,  concerned  with  its  reliability. 

Mr.  Mica.  Those  of  you  who  observed  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the 
response,  we  had  difficult  times  for  the  State  to  make  a  response 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  make  a  response.  There  was  a  lot 
of  lag  time  on  both  parts;  is  there  something  we  could  do  to  im- 
prove this? 

Mr.  Sperry.  I  was  going  to  respond  to  the  previous  question  in 
terms  of  statutory  changes  on  FEMA  leadership.  I  believe  some  of 
the  presidential  appointees,  Senate-confirmed  positions,  are  estab- 
lished in  statute  and  there  would  probably  have  to  be  a  change  in 
the  law  in  order  for  those  positions  to  be  abolished  or  changed  to 
career  positions. 

Mr.  Wamsley.  In  terms  of  the  shuffling  between  who  should  go 
first  in  something  like  Florida,  we  recommend  a  joint  assessment 
team  comprised  of  Federal,  States  and  local  officials,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, led  by  FEMA.  This  would  require  quite  an  operational  plan. 

They  would  train  together,  exercise  together,  be  sent  in  imme- 
diately after  a  disaster  and  recommend  a  response  on  a  graduated 
scale  simultaneously  to  the  governor  and  to  the  White  House. 

Mr.  Mica.  I  am  interested  in  the  structure  and  ability  to  re- 
spond. Another  thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  ability  to  commu- 
nicate. When  we  could  not  communicate  in  Florida,  get  a  message 
out  to  people  who  were  there,  many  of  whom  had  portable  radios 
who  could  have  more  information  available  in  a  time  of  disaster — 
traditionally  your  agency  has  been  a  civil  defense  agency,  I  guess, 
primarily  with  a  defense  orientation  to  disaster  as  opposed  to  civil- 
ian disaster.  Is  there  a  plan  now  to  convert  more  resources  to  the 
civilian  defense  sides? 

Communications  seems  like  a  simple  thing  having  worked  in  the 
private  sector  representing  communications  firms.  You  could  put 
up  an  emergency  transmitter  with  an  antenna  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  Do  we  have  that  capability  for  our  civilian  population  for  a 
natural  disaster? 

Ms.  Hart.  FEMA  has  a  lot  of  communications  capability  itself, 
and  it  also  as  part  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  has  brought  in  the 
National  Communications  System  to  head  up  a  group  of  Federal 
agencies  for  communications.  While  FEMA's  communication  capa- 
bility is  more  able  to  support  the  responders,  the  national  commu- 
nications system  takes  the  lead  in  bringing  back  the  communica- 
tions capability  for  the  affected  public. 

Probably  what  needs  to  be  done  is  a  much  better  integration  of 
those  two  groups  so  that  the  maximum  utilization  is  made  of  all 
those  communication  resources.  The  capability  is  there  and  what  is 
needed  is  to  convert  that  capability  into  a  better  operational  plan. 
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Mr.  FOSLER.  Our  report  made  a  couple  of  relevant  recommenda- 
tions, first  that  the  principal  communications  capability  is  in  the 
National  Preparedness  Directorate  at  the  present.  We  think  it  is 
important  that  at  least  some  communications  and  information 
management  capability  be  established  centrally  in  FEMA  into  the 
Office  of  Information  Management. 

Second,  we  are  recommending  that  FEMA  establish  a  prepared- 
ness and  response  unit  which  would  provide  for  better  integration 
of  the  assets  that  are  now  available  in  the  National  Preparedness 
Directorate  and  those  available  in  the  State  and  local  programs  di- 
rectorate. We  think  this  is  important  in  order  for  there  to  be  a 
truly-integrated  emergency  response  capability. 

Mr.  Mica.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  commend  you  and  the  subcommittee  in  this  most  important 
area,  especially  for  folks  in  Florida  and  other  areas  that  have  in- 
curred a  national  disaster. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  a  question  Mr.  Mica  followed 
up  on  when  we  were  talking  about  political  appointees  to  FEMA. 

I  asked  if  it  were  happening  now  and  you  said  yes. 

Mr.  Wamsley.  We  don't  presume  that  we  can  professionalize  all 
the  way  to  the  top  in  an  independent  agency  because  there  will  be 
a  director  and  probably  a  deputy  director  that  are  appointees.  We 
feel  it  should  be  depoliticized  up  as  far  as  an  executive  director,  a 
career-reserved  executive  director  position. 

Our  team  doesn't  know  what  is  going  on  currently  except  for  the 
announcement  of  intent  to  nominate  Mr.  Witt  to  the  directorship. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Outside  of  the  announcement  of  intent  to  nominate 
Mr.  Witt  to  the  directorship,  there  are  no  other  appointments  to  be 
made  that  you  would  have  a  particular  problem  with? 

Mr.  Wamsley.  No. 

Ms.  Byrne.  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  a  comment  by  Congress- 
man Mica. 

I  understand  you  have  something  called  the  Nuclear  Emergency 
Mobile  Communications  Network;  was  that  employed  in  Florida? 

Ms.  Hart.  Yes.  FEMA  has  a  number  of  mobile  communications 
assets  and  they  were  used  in  Florida,  they  were  used  in  Louisiana, 
they  were  used  in  Hawaii.  They  were  also  used  as  long  ago  as  1989 
in  Hurricane  Hugo,  but  for  this  series  of  disasters  in  1992,  they 
were  used  more  effectively  and  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

We  think  they  can  be  used  even  better.  The  problem  is  that  the 
two  organizational  parts  of  FEMA,  in  our  opinion,  have  not  worked 
well  together  to  discuss  how  these  assets  can  be  best  used  in  disas- 
ters. 

Also,  FEMA  has  not  had  an  enormous  amount  of  experience  in 
disaster  response.  The  United  States  has  not  had  a  lot  of  huge  dis- 
asters requiring  that  kind  of  response.  So  I  think  with  more  experi- 
ence these  plans  can  be  improved  for  use  by  all  the  staff. 

Ms.  Byrne.  I  believe  that  is  true.  I  think  reexamining  the  mis- 
sion statement  of  FEMA  is  probably  the  most  valuable  exercise  we 
could  go  to  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentlewoman. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  Inhofe.  I  apologize  for  not  being  here.  I  have  had  my  own 
disaster  today. 

I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  the  Chairman's  comments  on  the  ap- 
pointments made  so  far  or  that  are  under  consideration.  You  ap- 
parently don't  know  who  they  are  or  what  kind  of  people  are  going 
to  be  there,  but  do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Witt  has  been  ap- 
pointed yet  or  is  he  iindergoing  consideration? 

Mr.  Wamsley.  He  is  being  considered.  The  President  announced 
his  intent  to  nominate. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  You  mentioned  the  Andy  Card  scenario.  This  was 
used  by  the  past  administration  where  they  used  the  past  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  coordinate  disaster  assistance  during 
Andrew.  Have  you  had  communications  with  the  White  House  and 
the  new  administration  to  see  is  this  going  to  be  a  Pena  plan 
or 

Mr.  Wamsley.  We  have  not. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Are  you  going  to  wait  until  the  disaster  occurs? 

Mr.  Wamsley.  It  is  out  of  our  hands.  We  have  done  our  study 
and  it  is  up  to  the  political  leadership  to  act  upon  it. 

Ms.  Hart.  Secretary  Peiia  has  contacted  FEMA  and  has  asked 
for  a  briefing  on  the  Federal  Response  Plan  and  Hurricane  Andrew. 
If  he  were  asked  to  do  something  similar  to  Secretary  Card,  he 
would  be  famiUar  with  the  plans  and  what  happened. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  I  was  mayor  of  a  city  at  the  same  time  he  was 
Mayor  of  Denver  and  they  were  undergoing  somewhat  of  a  disaster 
when  he  went  into  office.  So  he  has  hands-on  experience.  I  would 
say  he  would  be  pretty  sensitive  to  personal  involvement, 

Mr.  BORSKI.  We  thank  the  panel  for  their  contribution  today. 

Our  fourth  panel  consists  of  James  Hladecek,  Vice  President, 
Programs  and  Services,  American  Red  Cross;  Joseph  Myers,  Direc- 
tor, North  Carolina  Division  of  Emergency  Management,  National 
Emergency  Association;  Richard  Andrews,  Director,  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Services,  State  of  California;  James  Doran,  Director  of  Emer- 
gency Management,  Hidden  Hills,  California,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Coordinating  Council  on  Emergency  Management. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  HLADECEK,  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES,  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Hladecek. 

Mr.  Hladecek.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Members  oi 
the  subcommittee. 

My  name  is  James  Hladecek,  I  am  Vice  President  of  Programs 
and  Services  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

On  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  conven- 
ing this  hearing  to  bring  attention  to  important  issues  related  tc 
disaster  response. 

The  Red  Cross  believes  that  for  catastrophic  disasters,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  take  the  lead  role  in  disaster  relief  The 
Federal  Response  Plan,  developed  to  provide  a  framework  for  ac- 
tion by  many  Federal  agencies  and  the  Red  Cross,  is  basically 
sound  but  not  perfect.  With  some  changes  the  plan  will  be  a  more 
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iseful  tool  for  meeting  the  relief  needs  of  victims  of  major  and  cata- 
strophic disasters. 

Our  statement  today  will  focus  on  these  changes. 

Under  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  American  Red  Cross  is  the 
)rimary  agency  responsible  for  Emergency  Support  Function  or 
ilSF  6,  which  deals  with  mass  care.  Mass  care  includes  sheltering, 
eeding,  first  aid,  welfare  inquiry  and  distribution  of  bulk  supplies. 
During  Hurricane  Andrew,  despite  the  level  of  destruction,  blocked 
roads,  lack  of  security  and  incomplete  damage  assessment  informa- 
:ion,  we  carried  out  our  responsibilities  under  the  Federal  Re- 
sponse Plan  to  lead  and  coordinate  the  response  of  many  organiza- 
tions in  order  to  meet  victims  needs. 

On  the  night  of  August  23,  before  Hurricane  Andrew  struck,  the 
^ed  Cross  sheltered  and  fed  84,361  people  in  229  shelters.  We 
served  a  conservatively  estimated  100,000  meals. 

On  August  24,  we  housed  34,043  people  in  61  shelters  and  served 
153,819  meals.  On  August  25,  we  housed  39,050  people  in  51  shel- 
ters and  served  235,407  meals.  Overall,  the  Red  Cross  served  a 
total  of  4.7  million  meals  from  August  23rd  to  October  31,  1992. 
Meals  were  dispensed  from  88  emergency  response  vehicles  at  a 
varying  number  of  feeding  sites,  including  13  kitchens  operated  by 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  Red  Cross  role  in  the  plan  also  includes  coordinating  the 
mass  care  efforts  of  many  other  organizations  and  providing  them 
with  the  food,  water  and  other  relief  supplies  they  need  to  operate 
kitchens  and  feeding  sites.  These  cooperative  activities  greatly  in- 
creased the  number  of  disaster  victims  who  received  assistance. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about  the  use  of  the  military  in 
disaster  response.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  military  already 
has  a  well-defined  role  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  It  is  the 
primary  agency  for  ESF  3,  Public  Works  and  Engineering,  and  ESF 
9,  Urban  Search  and  Rescue.  It  is  also  a  support  agency  for  all 
other  ESF's.  The  services  of  the  Armed  Forces  augment  those  of 
other  agencies  or  organizations  when  the  need  arises.  We  believe 
that  this  is  a  proper  role. 

However,  it  has  been  suggested  that  primary  responsibility  for 
mass  care  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan  should  be  shifted  from 
the  American  Red  Cross  to  the  DOD  for  catastrophic  disasters.  We 
do  not  think  this  would  be  appropriate. 

The  capacity  to  respond  to  a  catastrophic  event  is  built  on  the 
experience  of  responding  to  disasters  of  all  sizes  and  all  kinds, 
most  of  which  would  strike  without  warning,  something  the  Red 
Cross  is  doing  everyday. 

Those  who  respond  to  disasters  occasionally  rather  than  daily 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  planning  and  preparation  that 
effective  disaster  response  requires.  Even  before  an  event  is  threat- 
ened or  takes  place,  the  Red  Cross  helps  prepare  communities  to 
respond. 

Red  Cross  chapters  in  south  Florida  were  working  to  prepare  for 
potential  disasters  long  before  Hurricane  Andrew.  This  included 
developing  a  disaster  response  plan;  training  hurricane  watch 
teams;  getting  agreements  for  potential  shelter  sites  and  feeding  lo- 
cations; getting  agreements  with  merchants  to  supply  food  and 
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other  necessities  to  victims;  recruiting  volunteers  and  educating  t; 
the  community  to  increase  public  awareness  of  hazards.  :r 

For  most  disasters  which  occur  with  no  warning,  it  is  the  local  £ 
Red  Cross  volunteers  and  staff  who  can  respond  immediately.  Red  r 
Cross  chapters  are  required  to  prepare  for  the  initial  response  a 
based  on  the  types  of  disasters  that  are  likely  to  strike  their  com- 
munity. _    i 

Chapter  resources  are  supplemented  by  other  chapters  in  their 
State  and  beyond  and  from  our  own  national  headquarters.  When 
there  is  warning  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  addi- 
tional personnel  and  equipment  that  is  needed  are  deployed  to 
areas  near  the  expected  disaster  site. 

Red  Cross  experience  and  expertise  in  disaster  response,  our 
presence  in  almost  every  community  in  the  country  and  our  exten- 
sive volunteer  network  are  invaluable  assets  to  Federal  disaster 
preparedness  and  the  Federal  Response  Plan  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  by  any  Federal  agency. 

While  we  believe  the  Federal  Response  Plan  is  fundamentally 
sound  as  a  plan,  we  are  concerned  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  im- 
plemented in  the  future  without  several  significant  changes.  The 
plan  would  be  more  effective  if  changes  are  made  to  improve  dam- 
age assessment,  increase  support  for  State  and  local  planning  and. 
clarify  responsibilities  under  the  plan. 

We  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  establish  a  capacity 
for  rapid  damage  assessment  to  advise  the  President  whether  to 
declare  a  major  disaster  or  activate  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  increase  the 
resources  available  to  State  and  local  governments  for  disaster 
planning,  preparedness  and  coordination. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  Federal  Government  clarify  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  by  specifying  in  detail  the 
conditions  under  which  it  will  be  activated,  the  responsibilities  and 
expectation  of  all  plan  participants,  and  the  source  of  authority  foi 
tasking  organizations  for  specific  missions. 

When  the  decision  is  made  that  Federal  leadership  of  the  disas- 
ter response  is  required,  the  Federal  Response  Plan  should  be  acti- 
vated. Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been 
that  there  are  not  well-defined  and  widely-understood  criteria  for 
determining  when  the  plan  should  be  invoked. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  Plan's  Emergency  Support  Functions  are 
activated  without  implementing  the  entire  plan.  This  further  con- 
fuses its  meaning  and  the  expectations  of  the  participants. 

Hurricane  Andrew  demonstrated  clearly  that  a  catastrophic  dis- 
aster requires  a  single  authoritative  command  point.  The  Federal 
Response  Plan,  as  currently  written,  implies  that  the  primary 
agency  for  each  ESF  can  task  a  support  agency.  This  approach 
would  be  too  cumbersome  in  practice. 

Peer  agencies  cannot  be  expected  to  direct  each  other's  activities 
nor  can  support  agencies  be  expected  to  take  orders  from  more 
than  one  primary  agency.  A  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to 
give  the  official  tasking  responsibility  to  a  single  Federal  coordinat- 
ing officer. 

As  noted  in  the  January  1993  report  of  the  FEMA  Inspector  Gen- 
eral on  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  Department  of  Defense  took  its 
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tasking  for  mass  care  from  the  Federal  coordinating  officer,  not 
rom  the  Red  Cross,  which  is  the  primary  agency  for  the  mass  care 
SSF.  We  found  that  to  be  a  very  appropriate  and  practical  arrange- 
ment that  is  completely  compatible  with  our  own  Statement  of  Un- 
derstanding with  the  DOD. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Fed- 
eral Response  Plan  be  re-examined.  We  believe  it  is  more  impor- 
tant to  clarify  the  proper  role  of  all  the  ESF  primary  agencies 
under  the  plan. 

If  it  is  made  clear  that  tasking  authority  lies  with  the  Federal 
coordinating  officer  and  not  the  primary  agencies,  both  the  primary 
agencies  and  the  support  agencies  will  be  able  to  do  their  jobs  bet- 
ter. 

Clarifying  tasking  authority  and  responsibility  under  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  will  improve  catastrophic  disaster  response  in  two 
ways.  It  will  enhance  the  role  of  the  Federal  coordinating  officer 
and  it  will  focus  the  role  of  the  primary  and  lead  agencies  on  the 
work  they  are  best  equipped  to  perform. 

In  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  work  is  to  be  the  primary  de- 
liverer of  mass  care  services  to  disaster  victims  in  need  of  help,  and 
the  coordinator  of  mass  care  services  provided  by  other  organiza- 
tions. 

We  believe  these  three  recommendations  will  improve  the  Fed- 
eral response  to  major  and  catastrophic  disasters  and  also  make 
the  Federal  Response  Plan  a  more  effective  tool  for  managing  the 
response  to  the  most  serious  disasters.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  you  on  the  important  task  that  you  have 
undertaken. 

As  I  end  my  remarks,  let  me  take  the  opportunity  to  praise  the 
thousands  of  volunteers  who  provided  relief  to  disaster  victims  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Hawaii  and  Guam  and  let  me  also  thank  the 
American  people  for  their  contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  disaster 
effort,  which  made  everything  possible. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  additional  questions  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  Hladecek  by  Representative  Borski.  The  questions  and  re- 
sponses follow:] 
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American  Red  Cross  National  Headquarters 

Washington,  DC  20006 


April  20,  1993 


Honorable  Robert  A.  Borski 

Honorable  James  M.  Inhofe 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

Suite  2165  Raybum  House  Office  Building 

Washington,  D.C.   20515 


Dear  Representatives  Borski  and  Inhofe: 


Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  30,  1993.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
supplement  James  Hladecek's  testimony  at  your  subcommittee  hearing  on  March  2, 
1993.   Our  responses  to  the  questions  you  raised  are  in  the  attached  statement. 

The  Red  Cross  is  fully  committed  to  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  its  charter  from  the 
United  States  Congress.  Our  experience  in  disaster  response,  our  presence  in  almost 
every  community  in  the  country,  and  our  network  of  trained  volunteers  are  an  invalu- 
able national  asset  that  cannot  be  duplicated  by  any  federal  agency.  We  are  well  aware 
that  the  severity  of  disasters  -  and  the  public's  expectations  for  disaster  relief  -  are  in- 
creasing. As  the  lead  agency  for  ESF  6,  we  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  our  recent 
experience  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  We  know  that  the  effectiveness 
of  every  emergency  responsv'.  function  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan  depends  on  pre- 
paredness, timely  damage  assessment,  immediate  attention  to  road  clearing  and  public 
safety,  and  the  early  presence  of  a  single  authoritative  command  point. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  fuily  supportive  of  your  efforts  to  improve  catastrophic 
disaster  response.  If  I  can  be  of  further  help,  please  call  on  me. 

Sincerely, 


^..A^*Ji^CU}C 


Fred  Gen'asi 

General  Manager 

Public  Policy  and  Planning 
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RESPONSE  TO  QUESTIONS 

FROM  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON 

PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION, 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT, 

MARCH  2,  1993 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 
April  19,  1993 


You  note  in  your  testimony  that  you  sheltered  34,000  people  the  night  after 
Hurricane  Andrew  struck  South  Florida.  FEMA  estimates  that  250,000  people 
were  homeless  that  night.  What  happened  to  those  who  didn't  receive  shelter  from 
the  Red  Cross? 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  homeless  on  the  night  of  August  24-25,  1992,  vary 
between  160,000  and  250,000.  The  estimates  were  based  on  observed  structural 
damage  to  dwellings.  However,  because  of  early  warnings,  many  residents  left 
their  homes  prior  to  Hurricane  Andrew's  landfall  and  remained  outside  the  affected 
area.  Others  returned  to  the  area  and  occupied  undamaged  portions  of  their 
homes. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  most  people  will  seek  shelter  with  friends,  family  or 
at  a  motel  in  anticipation  of  or  as  a  result  of  a  hurricane  or  other  disaster.  Usually 
only  10  to  15  per  cent  of  those  who  need  shelter  use  a  congregate  shelter.  Our 
statistics  for  Hurricane  Andrew  are  consistent  with  this  pattern. 

Throughout  the  recovery  period,  the  Red  Cross  had  excess  shelter  capacity 
sufficient  to  house  many  additional  disaster  victims  and  we  would  have  increased 
our  capacity  if  the  need  warranted  it. 

Did  you  know  at  the  time  that  250,000  people  were  homeless?  If  not,  how  soon 
did  the  full  dimensions  of  the  problem  become  known  to  you?  What  actions  did 
you  take  after  you  became  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  the  problems? 

The  Red  Cross  did  not  know  how  many  dwellings  were  destroyed  or  severely 
damaged  until  we  did  our  own  damage  assessments.  Our  preliminary  assessments 
were  completed  by  August  27,  1992.  A  more  detailed  assessment  completed  on 
September  13,  1993,  indicated  that  an  estimated  152,000  homes  were  damaged  or 
destroyed.  As  the  damage  assessments  were  being  done,  the  Red  Cross 
concentrated  its  efforts  on  its  primary  mission  of  providing  shelter  for  all  who 
needed  it.  We  continued  shelter  operations  in  southern  Florida  until  October  26, 
1992.  During  this  period,  the  average  daily  shelter  attendance  dropped  steadily 
from  34,000  the  night  after  the  Hurricane  to  1100  during  the  first  week  in 
September  to  300-400  through  the  rest  of  September  to  250  by  October  1 . 
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The  General  Accounting  Office  in  its  testimony  said  that  the  American  Red  Cross 
was  overwhelmed  by  Hurricane  Andrew  and  was  unable  to  fulfill  all  the  mass  care 
responsibilities.   Do  you  agree  with  this  statement?  Do  you  care  to  comment? 

Hurricane  Andrew  overwhelmed  the  mass  care  delivery  system  in  Florida.  To 
single  out  an  individual  organization  as  being  overwhelmed  reflects  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  mass  care  system  and  of  the  role  of  the  Red  Cross  within  it.  The 
mass  care  system  includes  the  combined  capacity  of  local,  state,  federal  and 
private  relief  organizations.  The  Red  Cross,  in  its  role  as  primary  agency  for 
mass  care  under  ESF  6,  is  responsible  both  for  providing  mass  care  services 
directly  and  for  coordinating  the  mass  care  services  of  other  organizations.  We 
carried  out  both  responsibilities  effectively.  Because  of  the  scope  and  destructive- 
ness  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer 
to  call  in  additional  mass  care  resources  from  the  military,  as  is  appropriate  under 
the  Federal  Response  plan. 

Should  the  military  provide  mass  care  during  a  catastrophic  disaster?  Do  you  care 
to  comment  on  GAO's  assertion  that  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  disaster  primary 
reliance  on  the  American  Red  Cross  for  providing  and  coordinating  mass  care 
should  shift  to  a  Federal  agency? 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  identified  as  a  support  agency  for  mass  care  under 
ESF  6.  In  addition,  the  Red  Cross  has  statement  of  understanding  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  which  it  activates  frequently  in  disasters  of  less  than 
catastrophic  magnitude.  Obviously,  the  military  has  an  important  role  to  play  in 
many  disasters.  In  a  catastrophic  disaster,  the  military  may  be  the  only  organiza- 
tion that  can  quickly  supplement  the  efforts  of  the  private  and  local  government 
organizations  that  go  to  work  immediately  after  the  disaster  incident.  However, 
disaster  response  is  not  the  principle  mission  of  the  military  and  it  is  not 
appropriate  for  it  to  take  the  lead  responsibility  for  mass  care  under  the  Federal 
Response  Plan. 

We  disagree  with  the  GAO  recommendation  regarding  federal  agency  leadership 
for  mass  care  during  a  catastrophic  disaster.  The  Red  Cross  is  the  organization 
best  prepared  by  experience  and  training  to  provide  mass  care  services  while 
coordinating  the  mass  care  efforts  of  other  organizations.  The  Red  Cross  was  in 
Florida  before  and  after  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  -  as  it  is  every  day  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  It  remains  in  Florida  today 
handling  the  continuing  needs  of  disaster  victims.  The  Red  Cross  is  among  the 
first  relief  providers  for  virtually  any  kind  of  disaster  incident.  Through  its 
network  of  chapters  throughout  the  country,  is  in  the  best  position  to  serve  as  the 
primary  agency  for  mass  care. 

When  a  catastrophic  disaster  takes  place,  should  FEMA  have  the  authority  to 
respond  immediately,  prior  to  a  slate's  request,  when  it  is  apparent  the  state  cannot 
respond  adequately? 
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Hurricane  Andrew  proved  that  early  response  -  to  preposition  personnel  and 
supplies,  to  assess  damage,  and  to  identify  supplemental  assistance  from  the 
military  or  others  -  is  essential.  The  Stafford  Act  and  the  Federal  Response  Plan 
reflect  the  fact  that,  for  most  disasters,  the  state  will  respond  first  and  the  federal 
government  will  supplement  state  efforts  when  requested.  However,  they  also 
allow  direct  federal  action  when  necessary.  FEMA's  authority  in  this  regard 
should  be  clarified.  It  is  especially  important  that  FEMA  work  closely  with  state 
authorities  to  help  them  assess  damage  quickly  so  that  the  state  can  make  a  timely 
and  informed  decision  whether  to  request  federal  assistance. 

Can  you  provide  us  with  your  recommendations  on  how  FEMA  can  provide  more 
timely  response  to  catastrophic  disaster? 

In  our  testimony  we  made  three  specific  recommendations,  each  of  which  will 
increase  the  effectiveness  and  timeliness  not  only  of  FEMA  but  of  the  entire 
disaster  response  system.   These  recommendations  are  - 

•  The  Federal  government  should  establish  a  capacity,  requirement  and  responsi- 
bility to  undertake  rapid  damage  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  advising  whether 
to  invoke  a  Presidential  declaration  of  a  major  disaster  and/or  activate  the 
Federal  Response  Plan. 

•  There  should  be  a  significant  increase  in  the  Federal  resources  that  are  available 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  disaster  planning,  preparedness  and  coordina- 
tion. 

•  The  meaning  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  should  be  clarified  by  specifying  in 
detail  the  conditions  under  which  the  Plan  will  be  activated,  the  responsibilities 
and  expectations  of  all  Plan  participants,  and  the  source  of  authority  for  tasking 
organizations  for  specific  missions. 

Implementing  these  recommendations  would  improve  disaster  preparedness  and 
mitigation,  reduce  uncertainty,  and  reduce  response  time.  Their  cost  would  be 
modest,  relative  to  the  benefits  that  would  result. 

In  your  opinion,  following  Hurricane  Andrew,  could  the  resources  of  MERS  have 
been  of  more  use  in  enhancing  the  communication  capabilities  of  state  and  local 
disaster  providers? 

The  Military  Affiliate  Radio  System  (MARS)  is  an  auxiliary  to  the  military  service 
branches  and  its  effectiveness  is  based  on  this  relationship.  We  do  not  have 
experience  with  MARS  for  assessing  their  potential  effectiveness  in  situations 
where  the  military  is  not  involved.  After  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  need  for 
additional  communication  resources  was  greatest  in  the  first  week  after  landfall, 
before  the  military  was  involved  in  relief  efforts. 
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The  Red  Cross  has  a  long  standing  relationship  and  a  Statement  of  Understanding 
with  the  American  Radio  Relay  League  (ARRL),  a  group  of  ham  radio  operators 
that  includes  about  28,000  operators  who  are  available  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  a 
disaster  or  other  emergency  situation.  Many  local  ARRL  clubs  staff  Red  Cross 
communications  centers  in  chapters.  A  team  of  25  ARRL  volunteers  worked  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  Florida  from  the  date  of  the  hurricane  landfall.  They  were 
extremely  effective  in  providing  communication  between  Red  Cross  shelters  and 
feeding  sites  and  the  operations  headquarters. 

Red  Cross  communications  needs  were  also  met  in  part  by  use  of  a  wireless  com- 
munications system  provided  to  us  by  IBM.  The  system  utilizes  a  DOS  based 
handheld  computer  that  can  be  used  for  instantaneous  transmission  of  messages 
over  phone  lines,  cellular  communications  or  radio  transmissions.  IBM  and  the 
Ardis  dedicated  radio  network  worked  with  the  Red  Cross  to  maintain  an  open 
communications  line  throughout  the  disaster  recovery  period.  This  innovative 
communication  system  allowed  field  workers  to  communicate  with  each  other  and 
with  government  officials  and  provided  instant  communication  between  warehous- 
es, shelters,  and  service  centers. 

Generally,  what  is  your  reaction  to  the  FEMA  IG  report,  GAO  testimony,  and  the 
NAPA  report  and  their  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  FEMA? 

The  three  reports  were  thorough  and  professional  responses  to  the  problems  that 
were  revealed  by  Hurricane  Andrew.  We  are  generally  supportive  of  their 
recommendations,  although  we  disagree  with  some  specifics.  We  have  also  com- 
municated with  both  GAO  and  NAPA  our  belief  that  a  catastrophic  disaster  re- 
sponse operation  requires  a  single  recognized  point  of  authority  over  the  entire 
Federal  Response  Plan  and  all  of  the  lead  and  support  agencies  that  are  part  of  it. 

In  your  testimony,  you  indicate  that  the  Red  Cross  does  a  damage  assessment 
following  a  disaster.  How  does  this  assessment  differ  from  that  needing  to  be 
done  by  state  and  local  officials  prior  to  the  Presidential  declaration  of  a  disaster? 

Red  Cross  damage  assessments  are  intended  to  provide  us  with  information  about 
the  extent  of  mass  care  and  additional  assistance  that  will  be  required  by  the 
affected  community.  As  such,  our  assessments  focus  on  the  extent  of  damage  to 
dwellings  and  do  not  consider  damage  to  infrastructure  and  non-residential 
buildings,  except  as  they  affect  the  need  for  food  and  shelter. 

Although  we  share  the  results  of  our  assessments  freely  with  public  authorities,  we 
do  not  consider  them  a  substitute  for  an  early,  thorough  and  accurate  assessment 
performed  by  a  federal  agency  for  purposes  of  determining  the  level  of  federal  re- 
sponse. 
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10.  Is  the  Red  Cross  equipped  to  assist  state  and  local  officials  in  their  damage 
assessment  responsibilities? 

Basic  damage  assessment  is  a  public  responsibility  to  be  carried  out  by  local  and 
state  authorities  and,  in  the  case  of  major  disasters,  by  federal  authorities.  The 
Red  Cross  has  assisted  local,  state,  and  federal  authorities  in  their  damage  assess- 
ment in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  concur  with  the  recommendation 
that  federal  damage  assessment  teams  be  established  and  used  for  major  and  cata- 
strophic disasters.  These  teams  ought  to  include  local  and  state  emergency  service 
personnel  as  well  as  Red  Cross  staff.  Members  of  the  team  should  train  together 
in  order  to  maximize  their  effectiveness  in  times  of  crisis. 

11.  In  your  testimony,  you  noted  that  the  Red  Cross  may  provide  additional  financial 
assistance,  beyond  what  FEMA  provides,  on  an  individual  basis  to  disaster  vic- 
tims. How  extensive  is  the  assistance  and  what  is  an  average  amount  of  assis- 
tance? 

Immediately  following  a  disaster,  the  Red  Cross  provides  financial  assistance 
directly  to  disaster  victims  to  meet  basic  human  needs  and  to  reduce  the  physical 
and  emotional  distress  that  prevents  individuals  and  families  from  meeting  their 
own  basic  needs.  This  assistance  is  provided  as  an  immediate  grant  through  a 
casework  process.  During  this  process  we  also  inform  the  victims  of  other 
available  resources,  including  both  federal  and  community  programs,  to  help  with 
their  recovery.  This  emergency  assistance  occurs  before  the  FEMA  Disaster 
Application  Centers  are  established  and  usually  continues  until  the  Federal  assis- 
tance funds  are  disbursed. 

Red  Cross  assistance  will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  individual  victim  and  may 
be  for  food,  clothing,  laundry  supplies,  transportation,  personal  hygiene  articles, 
cleaning  supplies,  short  term  emergency  housing,  utility  deposits,  emergency  home 
repair,  beds,  bedding  and  linens,  cooking  and  eating  utensils,  table  and  chairs, 
chest  of  drawers,  stove,  refrigerator,  emergency  health  needs  with  replacement  of 
medications  or  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  and  occupational  supplies  and 
equipment.  These  are  items  which  disaster  victims  need  and  can  use  immediately. 

Red  Cross  provided  this  assistance  to  over  52,146  families  following  Hurricane 
Andrew  in  Florida  at  an  average  cost  of  $897.00  per  family. 

12.  Is  this  additional  assistance  typically  needed  because  of  insufficient  private 
coverage  or  ineligibility  for  federal  assistance? 

Red  Cross  assistance  addresses  the  immediate  disaster-caused  needs  of  victims. 
It  continues  until  federal  or  insurance  funds  are  available.  Federal  disaster  assis- 
tance and  private  insurance  coverage  usually  respond  to  the  longer  term  recovery 
needs  of  disaster  victims,  such  as  major  home  repairs.  We  believe  that  Red  Cross, 
federal,  and  insurance  coverage  assistance  are  compatible  elements  of  the  relief 
system  available  to  disaster  victims. 
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The  American  Red  Cross  and  FEMA  work  closely  together  before  and  following 
disasters  to  ensure  strong  linkages  and  compatibility.  Both  agencies  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  ensure  victims  get  what  they  need  and  that  there  is  no  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  The  Red  Cross  also  ensures  that  our  assistance  does  not  duplicate 
available  insurance  benefits. 

American  Red  Cross  financial  assistance  to  disaster  victims  is  made  possible  by 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  American  people.  This  assistance  represents  the 
long  standing  desire  of  the  American  f)eople  to  directly  help  their  fellow  citizens 
in  time  of  need.  We  suggest  that  this  desire  to  help  is  independent  of  actions  taken 
by  government  and  has  a  special  place  in  the  fabric  of  the  American  spirit  and 
culture. 

13.  One  of  the  changes  that  you  highlighted  in  the  Red  Cross'  Disaster  Services  Revi- 
talization  is  a  proposal  to  hold  annual  nationwide  readiness  exercises  to  test  Red 
Cross  systems  and  plans  for  major  and  catastrophic  disasters.  To  what  extent 
would  these  nationwide  readiness  exercises  include  state  and  local  government  par- 
ticipation? 

The  Red  Cross  intends  to  develop  comprehensive  state  disaster  plans  that  will  in- 
clude the  specific  risks  and  hazards  of  each  state  (e.g.  hurricanes,  earthquakes, 
transportation  disasters).  These  plans  will  be  integrated  with  state  and  local 
government  emergency  response  plans  and  state  and  local  government  agencies 
will  be  involved  in  testing  the  plans  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Nationwide 
readiness  exercises  based  on  comprehensive  state  planning  and  testing  will  also  in- 
clude the  participation  of  appropriate  federal,  state  and  local  government  agencies. 

14.  In  your  testimony,  you  suggest  that  one  way  to  improve  the  Federal  Response  Plan 
is  to  have  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  task  support  agencies  for  each  Emer- 
gency Support  Function.  Should  such  a  coordinating  office  be  located  in  the  White 
House? 

The  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  (FCO)  for  a  catastrophic  disaster  must  have  the 
full  confidence  of  the  President.  Under  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  FCO  is  the 
representative  of  the  President  and  has  the  authority  to  act  in  his  behalf  In  a  cata- 
strophic disaster,  there  is  a  clear  need  for  an  on-site  representative  of  the  President 
to  speak  and  act  with  authority  as  soon  as  practical.  Without  a  single,  clear  and 
authoritative  voice,  disaster  response  will  be  slower,  less  efficient,  and  less  effec- 
tive. 

NAPA  and  others  have  suggested  that  a  disaster  coordinating  office  in  the  White 
House  is  necessary.  If  this  recommendation  is  implemented,  the  Red  Cross  would 
work  with  this  office  to  assure  full  coordination  of  public  and  private  sector 
disaster  response  efforts.  However,  we  believe  that  before  a  new  agency  is 
created,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  make  FEMA  a  dependable  and  trusted  arm 
of  the  White  House  during  a  catastrophic  disaster.  This  may  be  accomplished 
through  changes  in  FEMA's  leadership,  structure,  and  authority. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JOSEPH  F.  MYERS,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF 
EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT,  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  committee,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

I  have  a  written  statement  that  I  would  hke  to  submit  for  the 
record. 

I  will  summarize  my  remarks. 

I  am  here  as  a  representative  of  the  National  Emergency  Man- 
agement Association,  which  I  will  refer  to  as  NEMA.  NEMA  is  an 
association  comprised  of  directors  of  State  emergency  management 
agencies  that  are  responsible  to  and  work  for  our  Nation's  gov- 
ernors in  managing  their  respective  State  disaster  programs. 

Several  of  the  State  directors  are  with  us  today  in  the  audience. 

NEMA  believes  that  the  climate  is  right  for  change  and  we  want 
to  be  part  of  that  effort.  We  believe  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  from  the  failures  and  successes  of  recent  catastrophic  dis- 
asters, to  revitalize  FEMA,  and  to  improve  States'  emergency  man- 
agement programs  because  these  recent  catastrophic  disasters  have 
provided  emergency  managers  at  all  levels  of  government  with  a 
wealth  of  new  information. 

We  have  many  recommendations  for  change  in  the  management 
of  emergencies.  I  would  like  to  address  a  few  today. 

First,  it  is  imperative  that  the  new  FEMA  management  must 
provide  strong  professional  leadership.  We  must  have  a  more  effec- 
tive partnership,  that  must  be  built  between  the  White  House,  the 
Congress,  FEMA  and  others  that  are  involved  in  a  national  emer- 
gency management  program. 

We  applaud  the  administration's  announcement  of  their  intent  to 
nominate  James  Witt,  the  State  Director  of  Arkansas,  to  be  the 
new  FEMA  director,  and  we  hope  other  selections  are  as  excellent, 
because  these  jobs  are  not  the  jobs  for  the  uninformed.  The  jobs  re- 
quire a  professional  and  we  just  cannot  afford  the  learning  curve. 

We  believe  that  we  should  stop  the  debate  between  civil  defense 
and  all  hazards  and  announce  now  to  the  States  and  the  local  gov- 
ernments that  the  future  policy  and  direction  of  FEMA  will  be  an 
all-hazards  program,  with  primary  emphasis  and  focus  on  response 
and  mitigation  to  catastrophic  disaster.  It  doesn't  take  a  rocket  sci- 
entist to  tour  the  disaster  sites  of  Hugo,  Loma  Prieta,  Andrew,  and 
Iniki  and  recognize  that  you  are  seeing  the  same  variations  of  the 
same  consequences,  and  that  is  the  displacement  of  people,  the  de- 
struction of  the  infrastructure,  and  long-term  recovery  and  recon- 
struction efforts. 

We  believe  that  the  Director  of  FEMA  should  work  directly  with 
the  White  House  through  the  Vice  President,  who  would  serve  as 
the  White  House  disaster  coordinator  on  response  and  recovery  de- 
cisions. We  believe  that  FEMA  needs  the  resources  to  develop  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  24-hour  communications  center  that  would 
monitor  all  situations  across  the  country  and  would  be  the  center 
that  we  would  call  that  would  receive  resource  requests  in  the 
States. 

We  acknowledge  that  all  States  have  weaknesses.  The  following 
actions  we  believe  would  greatly  improve  the  situation:  We  need  to 
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establish  direct  dialogue  between  FEMA  and  each  State  to  identify 
the  individual  risks  and  weaknesses  of  each  State,  develop  a  pro- 
file. 

We  need  to  improve  our  own  relationships  between  the  governors 
and  the  State  directors  by  establishing  an  emergency  management 
structure  accountable  to  the  governor  in  those  States  where  this 
does  not  exist.  This  is  so  often  the  linchpin  that  fails. 

We  need  to  establish  a  viable  professional  emergency  manage- 
ment capability  in  each  county  of  each  State,  because  that  is  where 
the  action  is.  We  can  never  again  afford  for  24  hours  to  pass  follow- 
ing a  catastrophic  event  before  we  know  what  is  going  on. 

NEMA  recommends  that  FEMA  organize  and  develop  with  the 
States  self-contained,  quick  impact  assessment  teams  to  determine 
the  overall  magnitude  of  the  damage  and  the  potential  resources 
required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  victims.  Once  this  immediate 
overall  assessment  occurs,  rapid  response  teams  would  then  be  de- 
ployed with  special  resources. 

These  teams  would  be  comprised  of  non-impacted  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private  sector  specially  trained  in 
disaster  response  and  recovery.  We  believe  that  FEMA  should  seek 
new  legislation  that  would  number  one,  empower  FEMA  to  utilize 
all  Federal  resources  to  fulfill  the  States  requests. 

We  believe  you  should  waive  the  25  percent  State  and  local 
match  during  the  response  phase  of  catastrophic  disasters  for  at 
least  a  minimum  of  72  hours  so  that  there  is  no  reason  for  States 
to  be  inhibited  in  requesting  assistance. 

We  also  believe  that  the  Stafford  Act  should  be  revised  to  change 
the  formula  for  hazard  mitigation  funding  following  a  disaster.  It 
is  currently  50/50.  We  believe  it  should  be  75/25. 

A  stronger  investment  in  mitigation  will  pay  larger  dividends 
and  reduce  recovery  costs  and  potentially  save  lives.  For  example, 
in  Hobbs,  New  Mexico,  they  had  a  flood.  If  before  this  disaster  they 
had  raised  the  machinery  2  feet  off  the  floor  at  the  waste  treatment 
plant,  it  would  have  saved  $2  million. 

Right  now  in  Indiana  there  is  concerns  over  a  dam  that  could 
break,  4,000  people  are  downstream,  a  high-risk  area,  and  we  need 
to  do  some  things  to  prevent  loss  of  life  because  when  dams  break, 
it  will  hurt  people. 

Emergency  management  needs  the  resources  which  are  funded 
through  the  civil  defense  program  to  build  a  strong  State  emer- 
gency management  program  where  we  have  a  strong  State  hazard 
mitigation  program  that  reduces  the  financial  impact  of  disasters, 
and  a  strong  program  with  solid  response  plans  that  we  exercise 
frequently. 

Additional  training  programs  must  be  developed  that  will  build 
upon  the  operational  concept  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  For  ex- 
ample, we  have  to  have  more  multi-jurisdictional  exercises  that 
must  be  conducted,  because  in  a  disaster  you  are  going  to  play  like 
you  practice.  We  have  got  to  have  forces  that  must  be  developed 
on  what  to  expect  the  first  72  hours  of  a  disaster,  how  to  acquire 
outside  assistance,  how  to  conduct  damage  assessment  and  how  to 
implement  the  Stafford  Act. 

Let  me  say  that  the  States,  NEMA  and  the  State  directors  are 
not  sitting  on  our  hands  as  we  are  asking  for  aggressive  support. 
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The  NEMA  directors  are  aggressively  seeking  to  support  each  other 
through  a  system  of  mutual  aid. 

Two  recent  efforts  are  the  Southern  Governors  Association  Mu- 
tual Aid  Pact  and  the  Southwestern  Caucus  where  we  pledge  to 
support  each  other.  We  recommend  that  FEMA  work  closely  with 
the  States  and  local  governments  to  further  develop  this  mutual 
aid  network  and  system  to  inventory  specialized  resources  across 
the  Nation  that  can  be  utilized  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  cata- 
strophic disaster. 

In  closing,  given  the  predictions  of  the  weather  for  the  next  dec- 
ade, emergency  management  must  become  a  priority  business  of 
government. 

I  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  committee,  and  we  at  NEMA  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  to  effect  the  needed  changes. 

Well  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  have. 

[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  additional  questions  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  Myers.  The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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STATE    OF    FLORIDA 
DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMUNITY    AFFAIRS 

2740      CENTERVIEW      DRIVE      •      TALLAHASSEE,      FLORIDA      32399-2100 

LAWTON  CHILES  LINDA  LOOMIS  SHELLEY 

Coiernor  Secrelar> 


April  23,  1993 


The  Honorable  James  M.  Inhofe 
The  Honorable  Robert  A.  Borski 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and 

Oversight 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Suite  2165  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C.   20515 

Dear  Senators  Inhofe  and  Borski: 

I  again  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  address  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Investigations  and  Oversight  Subcommittee  on  the  future  of  the 
nation's  emergency  management  programs.   I  believe  this  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  topics  this  subcommittee  will  deal  with,  as 
it  will  directly  impact  how  federal,  state  and  local  governments 
respond  to  the  next  catastrophic  disaster. 

Attached  are  my  responses  to  the  15  questions  you  asked  in 
your  March  30,  1993  correspondence.   If  you  require  additional 
information,  please  call  me  at  904/487-4918. 

Sincerely, 

Jose'ph  F.  Myers,  Director 
Division  of  Emergency  Management 

JFM:fkb 

Attachment 


EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  •  HOUSING  AND  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  •  RESOURCE  PLANNING  AND  MANAGEMENT 
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ATTACHMENT 


1.  How  does  FEMA  assess  a  state's  readiness  to  respond  to  a 
catastrophic  disaster  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew? 

FEMA  should  work  closely  with  each  state  throughout  the  year 
to  provide  guidance  and  assistance  in  the  development  of 
state-specific  programs  and  policies.   I  recommend  a  FEMA 
representative  be  permanently  stationed  in  each  state's 
emergency  management  office.   This  would  have  the  ongoing 
affect  of  assisting  each  state  in  preparedness  activities 
year  around,  and  will  help  FEMA  assess  each  state's 
capabilities  and  expectations.   FEMA  should  develop  an 
inventory  of  each  state's  resources  and  personnel,  and 
compare  that  to  the  lessons  learned  from  other  catastrophic 
events,  including  Hurricanes  Hugo,  Andrew  and  Iniki,  and  the 
Loma  Prieta  Earthquake  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
resources  identified.   Establishing  a  pre-established  check- 
list of  what  it  will  take  to  respond  to  a  disaster  of  varying 
magnitudes  would  help  each  state  and  FEMA  assess 
capabilities;  similar  to  what  has  been  attempted  in  the 
Multi-Year  Hazards  Identification/Capability  Assessments,  but 
refocused  on  operational  readiness.   Such  an  inventory  could 
also  identify  how  vulnerable  physical  assets  are  to  the 
effects  of  a  disaster  (i.e.,  hurricane  storm  surge).   Doing 
this  could  eliminate  or  reduce  any  delay  in  response 
activities. 

2.  Should  FEMA  be  more  pro-active  In  assessing  d2unage  and 
identifying  the  assistance  needed  Immediately  after  a 
disaster,  as  testimony  of  GAO  and  the  Red  Cross  have 
recommended? 

Positively  yes!   FEMA  should  focus  on  developing,  training 
for,  and  exercising  "Quick  Impact  Assessment  Teams"  (QIATs) . 
Such  teams  would  be  deployed  to  an  impacted  area  Immediately 
following  a  catastrophic  event.   The  purpose  of  the  QIATS 
would  be  to  determine  the  overall  magnitude  of  the  damages 
and  potential  resources  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
victims.   Their  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  assessing  the 
immediate  needs  of  people  (i.e.,  water,  food,  shelter)  and 
the  condition  of  the  infrastructure  to  support  recovery 
efforts.   The  QIATs'  report  would  determine  the  magnitude  of 
the  response  that  would  be  necessary.   This  would  allow  for 
an  offensive,  strategic  response  to  the  disaster  instead  of  a 
defensive  response  where  the  victims'  needs  are  not  known 
until  they  become  critical,  requiring  immediate  attention. 
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3.  When  a  catastrophic  disaster  takes  place,  should  FEMA  have 
the  authority  to  respond  imnediately,  prior  to  a  state's 
request,  vhen  it  is  apparent  the  state  cannot  respond 
adequately? 

Yes  -  FEMA  should  be  given  the  authority  to  provide  this 
immediate  level  of  service  if  the  state  has  demonstrated  its 
inability  to  do  so.   FEMA  should  have  the  authority  to 
mobilize  and  pre-deploy  federal  assets  in  preparation  for  a 
catastrophic  disaster,  something  the  current  Stafford  Act 
does  not  allow  without  a  Presidential  Disaster  Declaration. 
The  military  should  also  be  given  similar  authority  to 
mobilize,  pre-deploy  and  use  assets  prior  to  a  declaration. 
If  FEMA  would  become  more  pro-active  in  working  with  the 
states  throughout  the  year,  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
removing  any  obstacles  that  may  preclude  a  state  from 
requesting  federal  assistance  when  it  is  obvious  the  disaster 
is  beyond  the  state's  capabilities  to  respond. 

4.  Can  you  provide  us  vith  your  recommendations  on  how  FEMA  can 
provide  more  timely  response  to  catastrophic  disasters? 

FEMA  can  provide  more  timely  response  to  disasters  by 
indoctrinating  these  concepts  into  their  future  policies  and 
overall  guidance.   Most  of  these  recommendations  should  be 
accomplished  prior  to  a  disaster. 

a.  Provide  FEMA  and  the  military  the  ability  to  identify, 
mobilize,  pre-deploy  and  when  necessary,  use  federal 
assets  before  a  catastrophic  event  appears  imminent. 

b.  Provide  the  FEMA  Director  a  direct  link  to  the  White 
House,  preferably  the  Vice-President,  to  expedite  and 
give  greater  authority  to  response  activities. 

c.  Establish  a  24-hour  communications  center  in  Washington, 
D.C.  that  would  monitor  all  emergency  situations 
nationwide  on  a  daily  basis.   This  would  give  FEMA  the 
ability  to  quickly  identify  needs. 

d.  Develop  QIATs  (see  response  to  Question  2). 

e.  Develop  Rapid  Response  Teams  (RRTs)  that  would  take  the 
report  of  the  QIATs  and  immediately  respond  to  the  needs 
of  victims. 

f.  FEMA  should  work  to  establish  state-to-state  mutual-aid 
agreements  to  draw  upon  the  resources  that  can  be  made 
available  from  non-impacted  states. 

g.  FEMA  should  begin  work  on  developing  realistic  response 
planning  with  each  state  in  order  to  avoid  any  delay  on 
the  part  of  the  impacted  state  to  fully  understand  how 
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the  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP)  operates  and  their  role 
in  it. 

h.   Lastly,  FEMA  should  provide  response-oriented  training  to 
each  state  on  realistic  response  issues,  such  as  the  FRP; 
activation  of  the  QIATs  and  RRTs;  and  what  to  expect  in 
the  first  72  hours  of  a  disaster.   There  should  be 
federal/state/local  exercises  conducted  to  help  each 
player  identify  weaknesses  for  corrective  actions.   This 
would  also  create  a  "partnership"  between  the  players 
that  could  benefit  everyone  involved. 

5.  Generally,  vbat  is  your  reaction  to  the  FEMA  report,  6A0 
testimony,  and  the  NAPA  report  and  their  findings  and 
recommendations  concerning  FEMA? 

I  agree  with  the  findings  of  these  reports  on  several  key 
issues.   One  of  the  issues  prevalent  is  all  three  reports  is 
the  obvious  lack  of  enabling  legislation  granting  sufficient 
authority  for  FEMA  to  perform  many  of  the  functions  so 
desperately  needed  prior  to,  and  after  a  disaster.   They 
should  be  granted  clear  and  concise  authority  to  perform 
what  has  become  expected  of  them.   I  am  excited  that  these 
reports  also  focus  on  the  idea  of  the  "all  hazards"  approach 
to  emergency  planning.   I  believe  the  days  of  "civil 
defense"  verses  "all  hazards"  planning  should  pass,  with  the 
latter  being  the  focus  for  all  future  policies  and 
procedures  established  by  FEMA.   I  disagree  with  the  idea 
that  some  of  the  reports  convey  on  placing  FEMA,  or 
emergency  management,  under  the  control  of  the  military,  as 
this  function  should  remain  under  civilian  control.   I  also 
do  not  believe  there  should  be  a  Blue  Ribbon  Panel 
established  to  review  FEMA,  as  with  the  above  listed  reports 
and  numerous  others  that  have  critiqued  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  FEMA.   I  believe  such  a  move  would  only 
stifle  the  new  initiatives  Mr.  Witt  will  try  to  implement  to 
reinvigorate  FEMA. 

6.  What  role  should  the  military  take  in  a  federal  disaster 
response  plan? 

The  current  role  of  the  military  on  the  FRP  is  limited  to 
Emergency  Support  Function  (ESF)  9,  Urban  Search  and  Rescue. 
The  military  should  be  integrally  involved  in  other  ESFs,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  ESF  6,  Mass  Care.   The  military 
has  self-contained,  mobile  units  of  several  kinds  that  are 
critical  to  an  effective  and  rapid  response  to  an  impacted 
area.   They  should  also  be  included  in  ESF  1,  Transportation; 
ESF  2,  Communications;  ESF  3,  Public  Works;  ESF  7,  Resource 
Support;  and  ESF  8,  Health  and  Medical. 
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I  believe  it  is  critical  that  the  military  be  a  resource 
controlled  by  FEMA,  not  the  reverse.   The  use  of  the  military 
must  remain  under  civilian  control  to  avert  constitutional 
prohibitions.   Yet,  the  role  of  the  military  should  be 
greatly  expanded  in  each  of  the  ESFs  listed  above,  and  in 
assisting  states  and  FEMA  in  providing  the  initial  quick 
impact  assessment  of  an  impacted  area.   The  military  should 
be  brought  into  training  and  exercises  to  ensure  that  their 
roles  and  limitations  are  fully  understood  prior  to  a 
disaster. 

In  your  testimony,  you  note  that  the  "foundation  of  the 
emergency  management  pzoqram   must  be  hazard  mitigation,  whose 
primary  focus  is  to  solve  problems  before  they  occur,  and  to 
do  everything  reasonidjly  possible  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
impact  of  hazards  on  commvmities."  Could  you  more  fully 
explain  what  you  mean  by  hazard  mitigation?   To  what  extent 
is  this  done  today  and  should  this  be  a  state/local 
initiative,  a  federal  initiative  or  all  three?  What  needs  to 
be  done  to  improve  hazard  mitigation  at  the  state  and  local 
level? 

Hazard  mitigation  is  defined  as  any  activity,  plan,  or  long- 
term  strategy  that  is  designed  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of 
a  community,  state,  etc.,  to  the  effects  of  future  disasters. 
Hazard  mitigation  can  take  many  forms.   The  process  begins 
with  identifying  what  hazards  a  community  are  vulnerable  to, 
then  what  options  or  strategies  can  be  implemented  to  reduce 
or  lessen  the  impact  of  future  disasters.   An  example  of  this 
is  the  Model  Systems  Project  recently  completed  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina.   This  project  identified  those  critical 
facilities  "needed"  by  a  community  responding  to  a  major 
disaster.   Their  relative  vulnerability  was  assessed  and 
their  probability  of  operational  readiness  was  determined. 
Based  on  these  results,  it  is  now  possible  to  know  which 
facilities  should  have  some  form  of  mitigative  measures  taken 
to  reduce  its  vulnerability  to  the  effects  of  a  disaster. 
This  is  the  type  of  hazard  mitigation  orientation  that  should 
be  adopted  nationwide.   To  do  so  would  require  that  hazard 
mitigation  funds  be  made  available  in  the  form  of  grants 
prior  to  a  disaster,  thereby  theoretically  reducing  the 
community  impacts  from  a  disaster. 

I  would  also  suggest  the  grant  process  for  awarding  hazard 
mitigation  projects  be  streamlined.   Currently,  any 
"approved"  FEMA  funded  hazard  mitigation  project  has  to  go 
through  extensive  scrutiny,  much  beyond  what  is  required  for 
projects  approved  under  the  Federal  Pxiblic  Assistance 
programs.   Reducing  the  match  requirement  and  streamlining 
the  awards  process  would  greatly  assist  state  and  local 
eligible  applicants  in  more  fully  utilizing  this  program. 
Without  these  revisions,  it  remains  a  frustrating  and  time 
intensive  process  that  no  one  relishes  undertaking. 
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8.  Hav*  you  tbougbt  about  bow  v«  migbt  be  able  to  reduce  tbe 
risk  of  natural  disasters  witbout  burdening  the  taxpayers 
vitb  an  expensive  federal  program,  and  can  insurance  play  a 
part  in  tbis  strategy? 

Yes,  I  believe  there  are  strategies  that  can  be  explored 
involving  the  insurance  industry  that  could  have  dramatic 
impacts  on  reducing  the  risk  of  natural  disasters  through 
hazard  mitigation  programs.   I  believe  the  idea  of  creating 
insurance  pools  to  fund  community  and  state  level  hazard 
mitigation  projects  are  achievable.   It  would  benefit  the 
insurance  industry  as  a  whole  by  theoretically  reducing  their 
risk  and  community  liability.   I  believe  FEMA  and  states 
should  jointly  investigate  this  with  the  appropriate 
insurance  associations  to  create  a  pilot  project  for  national 
implications. 

9.  Do  most  bomeowners  at  risk  to  events  sucb  as  earthquakes  and 
floods  carry  adequate  insurance?   If  they  do  not,  who  pays 
the  cost  when  their  homes  are  destroyed? 

I  am  unaware  of  the  number  of  homeowners  who  are  insured  for 
earthquakes  and  floods.   If  historical  events  can  be  used  as 
a  yard  stick,  lower  income  families  tend  to  be  uninsured  or 
under-insured.   Moderate  to  upper  middle  income  families  tend 
to  be  insured  for  most  disasters,  including  floods.   Should  a 
homeowner  not  have  insurance  or  insufficient  insurance,  they 
should  receive  federal  and  state  individual  assistance.   If 
they  do  not  have  the  capability  to  repair  their  homes,  they 
would  then  eventually  become  eligible  for  other  types  of 
public  welfare  assistance,  such  as  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children,  etc.   Therefore,  it  is  prudent  to  use 
taxpayers  dollars  to  assist  individuals  rebuild  their  homes. 

10.  In  your  opinion,  bow  many  lives  can  be  saved,  and  bow  much 
property  dzunage  averted,  by  a  cost-effective  progreim  to 
enforce  building  codes  and  to  plan  for  disasters  in  areas  at 
risk? 

The  enforcement  of  building  codes  is  essential  to  hazard  and 
risk  reduction,  especially  in  high  hazard  areas.   In  a  recent 
report  published  in  Dade  County,  it  is  estimated  that  nearly 
25  percent  of  the  damages  that  resulted  from  Hurricane 
Andrew,  which  amounts  to  over  $5  billion,  could  have  been 
avoided  had  the  "current  codes"  in  South  Dade  been  enforced 
during  the  construction  process.   Numerous  national  insurance 
companies,  still  willing  to  underwrite  homeowners  policies, 
are  going  to  require  a  professional  architect/contractor  to 
"sign  off"  on  any  structure  they  build  as  a  safeguard  against 
non-conforming  construction.   This  is  a  simple  process  with 
minimal  associated  costs  that  could  have  significant  impacts 
to  reduce  future  destruction.   Other  ideas  to  enforce 
building  codes  should  be  explored  by  numerous  federal 
agencies  under  leadership  and  guidance  provided  by  a  new  and 
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revitalized  Hazard  Mitigation  Program  that  allows  for  funds 
to  be  expended  prior  to  a  natural  disaster. 

11.  Your  testimony  specifically  suggests  that  this  committee 
should  consider  reducing  the  current  50%  state  requirement 
for  hazard  mitigation  projects  to  25%.   Is  it  your  suggestion 
that  state  and  local  authorities  have  not  done  hazard 
mitigation  because  the  federal  match  is  too  low?   Do  you  have 
an  estimate  on  how  much  additional  hazard  mitigation  would  be 
done  if  the  federal  match  were  higher? 

Without  a  doubt,  the  current  Hazard  Mitigation  Program 
implemented  by  FEMA  is  too  fragmented.   Current  hazard 
mitigation  "components"  are  found  in  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Program,  the  Federal  Public  Assistance  Program 
implemented  in  catastrophic  disasters,  and  the  Section  409 
Hazard  Mitigation  Program  implemented  in  the  long-term 
recovery  phase  of  a  Presidential  Disaster  Declaration. 
Although  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  provide  mechanisms  to 
perform  hazard  mitigation,  the  present  program  is  disjointed 
and  too  cumbersome  for  the  average  community  to  understand. 
FEMA  should  provide  strong  guidance  and  leadership  in 
creating  a  viable  hazard  mitigation  program  that 
realistically  afford  states  and  communities  legitimate  and 
cost-effective  strategies  to  reduce  threats  to  future 
hazards,  and  establish  a  process  whereby  vulnerable 
communities  could  apply  for  grants  to  help  reduce  their 
threat  to  a  known  threat.   This  was  tried  in  the  late  1980s 
with  the  development  of  the  "Tri-State  Loss  and  Contingency 
Planning  Study."   This  study  identified  a  specific  threat 
associated  with  several  model  communities,  then  developed 
strategies  for  reducing  the  associated  projected  loss. 
Often,  the  problem  associated  with  these  studies  was  that 
they  were  too  isolated  and  did  not  provide  realistic 
suggestions  for  communities  to  adopt  without  substantial  loss 
of  tax  bases  or  high  cost  to  the  community.   A  newly 
invigorated  hazard  mitigation  program  needs  to  focus  on 
developing  strategies,  policies  and  guidance  on  all  aspects 
of  hazard  reduction/mitigation.   There  should  be  room  for 
individual  states  to  undertake  creative  projects  under  the 
auspices  of  hazard  mitigation  similar  to  the  Model  Systems 
Project  the  State  of  North  Carolina  developed,  which  was 
funded  by  FEMA. 

In  response  to  the  match  requirement,  it  should  be  elevated 
to  75  percent  federal,  and  25  percent  state/local.   Many 
communities,  under  a  heavy  financial  burden  from  a  disaster, 
cannot  afford  the  current  50  percent  match  requirement.   It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  local  communities  to  gain  interest 
in  hazard  mitigation  projects  when  the  match  requirement 
remains  this  high.   Reducing  it  to  7  5/2  5,  although  not  ideal, 
would  certainly  attract  many  more  eligible  applicants  to  take 
advantage  of  legitimate  hazard  mitigation  projects. 
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You  indicated  that  a  newly  reorganized,  reinvigorated  FEMA 
should:   "develop  a  24-hour  communications  center. . .vhich  is 
capable  of  monitoring  emergency  situations  and  receiving 
requests  for  assistance  from  the  states."   This  would  suggest 
a  more  pro-active  response  from  FEMA;  do  you  believe  that 
current  law  provides  FEMA  with  the  necessary  authority  to  be 
more  pro-active  in  their  response  to  a  disaster? 

I  believe  the  current  law  allows  for  FEMA  to  exercise  more 
leadership  in  areas  that  do  not  require  additional  authority, 
i.e.,  pro-active  and  realistic  response  planning;  interfacing 
with  states  on  a  daily  basis;  and  training  and  exercise 
revisions.   But,  if  significant  changes  are  to  occur  under  a 
new  "invigorated"  FEMA,  there  must  be  more  authority  granted 
the  agency.   FEMA  is  often  the  brunt  of  the  public  and  state 
agencies'  frustration  over  the  slowness  of  response 
activities,  yet  they  are  also  severely  limited  by  the 
oversight  of  the  Government  Accounting  Office  and  their  own 
Inspector  General,  who  holds  them  strictly  accountable  to  the 
current  law  which  prohibits  many  activities  FEMA  should  have 
the  authority  to  do.   This  places  them  between  the  proverbial 
"rock  and  a  hard  place."   FEMA  has  been  charged  to  become 
more  pro-active  in  disaster  response,  as  they  should  be. 
They  should  be  the  focal  point  and  coordinator  of  all  federal 
response  needed  in  an  impacted  community,  including  the  use 
of  the  military.   Yet  to  do  so  effectively,  they  must  be 
given  additional  legal  authority  to  carry  out  the  expecta- 
tions they  have  been  associated  with. 

You  suggest  that  FEMA  develop  "self-contained  Impact 
Assessment  Teams  within  the  agency  to  respond  rapidly  to 
disasters  to  support  State  and  local  government  in 
identifying,  anticipating,  and  planning  for  response  and 
recovery  actions."  Typically,  how  prepared  or  equipped  are 
state  and  local  governments  to  do  impact  assessments? 

Different  states  will  have  different  capabilities  to  perform 
an  "impact  assessment."   Given  the  extreme  importance  of 
assessing  the  needs  of  the  victims,  it  should  be  performed 
jointly  by  FEMA  and  the  impacted  state  to  maximize  time  and 
scarce  resources.   FEMA  should  create  the  QIATs  in 
conjunction  with  each  state.   Such  teams  should  be  trained  in 
joint  procedures,  then  exercised  to  identify  shortcomings  for 
corrective  actions.   This  type  of  joint  activity  is  currently 
not  done  by  FEMA  and  should  become  one  of  the  new  initiatives 
that  will  give  the  agency  needed  credibility.   Also  the 
military  has  the  capability  to  assist  in  this  process,  given 
the  resources  at  their  command,  and  should  be  incorporated  in 
this  planning  and  response  process. 
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14.  You  also  suggest  utilization  of  non-impacted  state  and  local 
government  emergency  management  personnel.   Is  this  done  at 
all  and  vbo  should  reimburse  non-impacted  state  and  local 
governments  for  their  help? 

Several  states  have  currently  entered  into  mutual-aid 
agreements  with  neighboring  states  for  assistance  in  crisis 
situations.   However,  this  is  inadequate  -  there  should  be 
multi-state  mutual-aid  agreements,  similar  to  what  is 
currently  the  focus  of  the  Southern  Governor's  Association, 
where  resources  could  be  pre-identif ied,  inventoried  and 
placed  on  databases  accessible  to  each  participating  state. 
The  impacted  state  would  request  aid  from  a  non-impacted 
state.   The  needed  resource  would  then  be  provided  in  a 
timely  manner.    Under  the  current  Stafford  Act,  such 
activities  are  reimbursable  to  the  state  initiating  the 
request.   I  suggest  this  be  revised  to  allow  the  state 
providing  the  resources  the  eligibility  to  make  application 
for  reimbursement  directly,  thereby  reducing  the  workload  of 
the  impacted  state.   Often,  such  resources  can  be  made 
available  quicker  than  federal  resources.   This  type  of 
activity  should  be  a  primary  concern  and  focus  of  FEMA.   As 
with  other  response-oriented  strategies,  there  should  be 
guidance  developed,  training  and  technical  assistance 
provided,  and  lastly,  exercises  to  identify  weaknesses  for 
corrective  actions. 

15.  Do  you  think  FEMA's  rule  of  thumb — capping  the  state's 
contribution  at  $10  per  capita — is  appropriate? 

I  believe  the  $10  per  capita  should  be  the  upper  limit  of  an 
impacted  state's  contribution  to  match  a  catastrophic 
disaster.   FEMA  should  have  the  ability  to  assess  each 
state's  financial  and  fiscal  situation.   A  $10  per  capita 
could  severely  hinder  a  financially  burdened  state.   In  such 
a  situation,  a  reduced  match  contribution  would  be 
appropriate.   FEMA,  in  coordination  with  the  states,  should 
develop  a  fair  and  equitable  mechanism  to  assess  a  state's 
financial  stability  at  the  time  of  a  disaster. 
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Mr.  BORSKI.  Thank  you. 
Doctor  Andrews. 

TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  ANDREWS,  PHD,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE 
OF  EMERGENCY  SERVICES,  STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Andrews.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  thank  you  for  the 
invitation  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  have  submitted  a  more 
lengthy  statement  and  would  like  to  have  that  entered  into  the 
record  if  possible. 

I  am  Richard  Andrews,  Director  of  the  Governor's  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Services  in  California.  OES  is  the  Nation's  largest  state 
emergency  organization.  I  am  directly  part  of  the  governor's  office. 
I  report  to  the  governor's  chief  of  staff  on  a  daily  basis  and  report 
directly  to  the  governor  during  emergency  operations. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  general  areas:  first  the  Federal  Re- 
sponse plan;  second,  FEMA's  administration  of  the  Stafford  Act; 
and,  third,  the  general  structure  and  philosophy  of  FEMA's  pro- 
grams to  support  State  and  local  emergency  management  capabili- 
ties. 

Since  January  1991,  California  has  experienced  an  unprece- 
dented series  of  large,  complex,  rapidly  developing  emergencies: 
two  earthquake  sequences,  including  magnitude  7.6  and  7.3  events; 
a  statewide  freeze;  an  historic  drought;  widespread  flooding,  and 
crippling  winter  storms;  the  worst  civil  disturbance  in  this  cen- 
tury,; wildland  fires  that  devastated  thousands  of  acres;  an  urban 
conflagration  that  destroyed  over  3,000  homes  in  a  few  hours;  seri- 
ous toxic  spills;  a  massive  sewage  spill;  and  pesticide  infestation 
that  devastated  agriculture  in  several  counties.  During  Governor 
Wilson's  administration,  we  have  averaged  one  presidential  disas- 
ter declaration  every  three  months. 

We  have,  in  a  very  real  sense,  experienced  in  California  virtually 
the  entire  Biblical  apocalypse  during  this  period. 

California  and  Louisiana  received  President  Clinton's  first  disas- 
ter declaration.  Floods  and  winter  storms  continue  to  cause  damage 
across  California  from  Oregon  to  the  Mexican  borders. 

Ominously,  scientists  have  forecast  roughly  a  50  percent  likeli- 
hood for  a  major  earthquake  along  the  southern  section  of  the  San 
Andreas  fault  within  five  years.  There  is  virtually  the  same  prob- 
ability for  a  major  earthquake  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Ei- 
ther event  could  cause  damage  and  dislocation  on  a  scale  like  that 
in  south  Florida. 

Because  of  this  history,  I  believe  we  have  more  experience  deal- 
ing with  a  variety  of  emergency  situations  and  complex  recovery  is- 
sues than  any  other  state.  In  addition,  we  have  a  five-year  involve- 
ment in  assisting  in  developing  a  Federal  response  plan,  a  plan 
that  was  initially  formulated  in  California  to  address  potential  im- 
pacts of  a  major  earthquake. 

I  might  say,  while  we  have  great  pride  in  our  systems  and  in  our 
personnel  in  California,  we  are  humbled  by  the  risks  that  we  face 
and  are  not  over  confident  about  our  ability  in  all  circumstances  to 
deal  with  the  consequences  that  we  might  face. 

We  have  great  frustration  with  many  aspects  of  FEMA's  oper- 
ation. While  there  are  many  examples  of  effective  and  professional 
work  by  FEMA  staff,  overall  there  are  serious  problems  in  the 
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agency's  approach  to  emergency  response  and  in  the  administration 
of  recovery  programs. 

Having  said  that,  I  don't  beheve  that  there  are  fundamental 
structural  weaknesses  or  authority  limitations  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  making  FEMA  effective.  The  problems  have  been  in  leader- 
ship and  management  policies  and  practices,  not  the  legal  authori- 
ties that  define  the  operational  relationships  between  Federal  and 
state  emergency  management  organizations. 

I  suggest  caution  before  making  fundamental  changes  in  Federal 
authority,  mission,  or  structure  to  deal  with  domestic  emergencies 
and  disasters.  It  would  be  unwise,  in  my  view,  to  draw  sweeping 
conclusions  about  the  need  to  change  these  relationships  on  the 
basis  of  recent  experiences  that  may  not  be  representative  of  over- 
all State  emergency  management  capabilities. 

We  need  to  enhance  operational  effectiveness  among  local,  State 
and  Federal  emergency  response  systems,  but  I  believe  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  for  the  Federal  Government  to  become  a  primary 
emergency  responder.  The  Federal  role,  even  in  catastrophic 
events,  should  be  to  supplement  State  and  local  capabilities. 

FEMA  should  improve  the  Federal  Government's  ability  to  pro- 
vide timely  and  appropriate  assistance  by  standardizing  procedures 
for  unified  command  and  coordinated  priority  setting.  This  should 
be  based  on  the  incident  management  systems  developed  by  the 
fire  services  in  California  and  used  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Federal  agency  that  has  the  most  extensive  experience  in  working 
in  coordination  with  local  and  State  organizations  during  emer- 
gency responses.  Recent  legislation  enacted  in  California  mandates 
statewide  adoption  of  the  Incident  Command  and  Multi-Agency 
Coordination  system  for  all  local  and  State  agencies  to  be  used  in 
all  multi-jurisdictional  emergencies. 

My  office  is  currently  developing  regulations  to  implement  that 
plan. 

In  my  view,  the  fundamental  weakness  in  the  Federal  Response 
plan  is  that  there  is  no  command  and  control  element.  It  is,  essen- 
tially, an  assignment  of  general  responsibilities;  but  there  is  no  dy- 
namic mechanism  in  the  plan  by  which  decisions  are  made  at  the 
heart  and  sole  of  the  incident  command  system.  And  the  Multi- 
agency  Coordination  system  is  exactly  that.  It  has  worked  for  over 
a  decade  in  California.  It  is  being  adopted  across  the  country  slow- 
ly. I  think  it  is  something  that  we  need  to  pay  careful  attention  to. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  proposals  to  expand  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  responding  to  domestic  natural  and  tech- 
nological disasters.  The  DOD  has  essential  resources  that  can  be 
used  to  address  specific  problems  as  defined  by  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. However,  my  experience  is  that  military  command  and 
civilian  emergency  management  systems  often  mesh  awkwardly. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  adapting  systems  used  in  wildland 
fire  management,  not  creation  of  a  separate  military  authority  and 
responsibility  for  domestic  emergency  response.  California  strongly 
opposes  any  system  that  would  have  the  Federal  Government  con- 
duct its  own  damage  assessment  and  deploy  resources  independ- 
ently. 

Administration  of  recovery  programs  following  the  1989  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  highlights  other  frustrations  of  working  with 
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lEMA.  A  recent  report  by  FEMA's  Inspector  General  documents 
le  Byzantine  procedures  that  plague  the  recovery  effort. 
The  Loma  Prieta  recovery  has  been  marred  by  unnecessary 
;lays.  Decisions  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  unpublished,  in- 
nsistent  standards  utilizing  cumbersome  procedures  that  appear 
ignore  the  fact  that  large  magnitude  earthquakes  are  certain  to 
cur  in  that  region  in  the  future. 

The  process  has,  to  an  alarming  extent,  seemingly  benefited, 
•incipally,  contractors  who  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  to  provide 
chnical  assistance  to  the  regionsJ  staff.  Meanwhile,  important 
lildings  remain  hazardous  and  unrepaired  three-and-a-half  years 
ter  the  disaster. 

I  invite  the  committee's  particular  attention  to  this  report.  I  be- 
5ve  it  identifies  fundamental  problems  of  an  agency  divided  inter- 
illy,  pursuing  practices  that  seem  to  assume  that  State  and  local 
jencies  are  motivated  solely  by  a  desire  to  raid  the  federal  treas- 
ry.  This  is  particularly  annoying  since  California  taxed  itself  to 
le  tune  of  almost  $800  million  following  Loma  Prieta  to  help  fund 
le  recovery  from  that  event. 

FEMA  must  use  available  funds  that  support  State  and  local 
nergency  management  agencies  more  wisely.  Currently,  Federal 
hilars  are  tied  to  largely  uncoordinated  objectives,  particularly  be- 
veen  traditional  civil  defense,  hazardous  materials,  as  well  as 
!chnological  and  natural  hazards  programs.  This  increases  admin- 
trative  costs  and  limits  State  and  local  capabilities  to  use  avail- 
Die  funds  to  accomplish  the  interrelated  objectives  necessary  to 
ihancing  capabilities  to  manage  the  consequences  of  major  emer- 
jncies.  This  is  particularly  difficult  at  times  when  we  face  such 
ute  budget  pressures.  Currently,  for  example,  in  California,  over 
le  course  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  we  have  absorbed,  in  my 
igency,  roughly  a  38  percent  budget  reduction  in  our  State's  gen- 
ral  fund  support.  Federal  emergency  management  programs  are 
3ry,  very  difficult  to  manage  in  that  kind  of  a  fiscal  climate. 
I  recommend  that  Congress  consider  block  grant  funding  to  en- 
ance  local  and  State  emergency  management  systems,  particu- 
irly  in  States  at  risk  from  catastrophic  events  like  earthquakes, 
urricanes,  and  catastrophic  hazardous  material  releases. 
FEMA's  newly  designated  director  faces  many  challenges.  Fore- 
lost  among  them  is  earning  the  respect  for  his  agency  of  State  and 
>cal  emergency  management  officials  and  other  Federal  agencies, 
his  can  best  be  done  by  a  rigorous  emphasis  on  professionalism, 
pproaching  issues  with  an  eye  towards  developing  problem-solving 
trategies,  not  bureaucratic  assertions  of  authority — or  debate  over 
uthority — that  loses  sight  of  the  role  of  emergency  management  as 
n  essential  public  safety  and  risk  management  enterprise. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Schroeder. 

ESTIMONY  OF  KEN  SCHROEDER,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  NA- 
TIONAL COORDINATING  COUNCIL  ON  EMERGENCY  MANAGE- 
MENT 

Mr.  Schroeder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Ken  Schroeder, 
he  immediate  past  President  of  the  National  Coordinating  Council 
n  Emergency  Management. 
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As  your  staff,  and  perhaps  Members,  know,  we  are  the  organiza| 
tion  primarily  composed  of  local  emergency  management  directort 
throughout  the  country  and  their  staffs.  However  we  do  have  mem 
bership  from  corporate  America  and  also  from  voluntary  organiza 
tions  and  others  in  the  private  sector.  The  council  deeply  apprei 
ciates  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  leading,  we  hope,  to 
revitalized  national  methodology  for  emergency  or  disaster  mac 
agement. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  state  that  the  council  endorses  the  writtei 
testimony  provided  the  committee  by  the  National  Emergena 
Management  Association,  NEMA.  Our  written  testimony  and  m* 
brief  remarks  are  intended  to  cover  the  seven  areas  you  specifie 
in  your  correspondence  to  our  Council.  My  oral  testimony  wi 
touch,  as  well,  on  some  issues  that  impact  on  preparedness  at  th 
local  level. 

First  and  foremost,  FEMA  should  be  strengthened,  not  weakenei 
or  dismembered.  The  strengthening  should  not  only  be  seasonew 
public  safety  leadership  reporting  to  the  vice  president,  but  also  th 
removal  of  any  legislative  or  rule  obstacles  inhibiting  their  coord 
nation  role  and  the  marshalling  of  resources  in  advance  of  disa: 
ters,  when  possible,  and  a  stronger  leadership  role  in  the  respons 
and  recovery  phases. 

One  anecdote — since  your  staff  asked  for  anecdotal  information- 
in  your  State  and  mine,  we  have  a  model  of  reporting.  It  would  b 
similar  to  reporting  to  the  vice  president;  that  seems  to  work  we 
for  Pennsylvania.  The  lieutenant  governor  chairs  the  Emergenc 
Management  Advisory  Council.  And  it  marshals  the  State  agencif 
to  make  sure  there  is  assistance  to  the  day-to-day  emergency  mai 
agement  director  function.  There  are  probably  some  things  the 
would  like  to  amend,  but  it  does  work;  and  it  gives  that  visibilil 
issue  that  has  been  addressed  this  morning. 

Not  withstanding,  the  new  FEMA  leadership  can  move  1 
strengthen  the  emergency  management  infrastructure  within  exis 
ing  authorities. 

Firstly,  the  annual  work  plan — called  the  Comprehensive  Coope 
ative  Agreement — needs  a  philosophical  overhaul.  At  present,  loc; 
jurisdictions  who  are  receiving  emergency  management  funds  ai 
not  consulted  regarding  their  annual  work  plan.  Emergency  mai 
agement  organizations  have  little  or  no  say  in  incorporating  the 
jurisdiction's  emergency  management  priority  tasks  into  this  wor 
plan.  This  cooperative,  comprehensive  agreement,  if  it  is  to  be  n 
tained,  must  be  a  product  of  negotiations  by  the  Federal,  State,  an 
local  partners  reflecting  the  local  jurisdiction's  unique  requin 
ments. 

Secondly,  FEMA  should  be  immediately  proactive  in  establishin 
a  national  Incident  Command  System,  ICS.  The  ICS  has  been  tes 
ed  in  both  major  natural  and  technological  disasters  and  works, 
we  are  going  to  work  to  bring  human  resources  to  a  major  disaste 
scene  from  outside  the  disaster  area,  then  it  is  imperative  ths 
FEMA  resolve  this  issue  before  we  have  additional  proliferation  ( 
Incident  Command  Systems. 

Thirdly,  there  must  be  agreement  at  the  Federal  level  betwee 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  that  mitigation  is  the  comei 
stone  on  which  the  "All  Hazards"  program  of  emergency  manage 
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ment  is  built.  We  understand  this  at  the  local  level;  but  if  the  Con- 
fess understands  and  buys  in,  then  the  funds  can  flow  to  mitigate 
prior  disasters  not  in  the  aftermath  as  is  built  in  the  Stafford  Act. 

Fourth,  since  our  council  subscribes  to  the  "All  Hazards"  ap- 
proach, let  me  mention  national  security.  Most  of  what  we  do  every 
day  at  the  local  level — whether  it  be  evacuation  route  planning, 
mass  care  center  operations,  et  cetera — strengthens  our  capability 
to  deal  with  national  security  threats.  However  there  well  may  be 
future  threats  which  will  require  funding  for  special  training  or 
Equipment  needs  over  and  above  funds  appropriated  for  FEMA's 
emergency  management  assistance  program  for  States  and  locals. 

Fifth,  training.  The  Emergency  Management  Institute  and  Na- 
tional Fire  Academy  at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  have  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  world  recognition  our  fire  and  emergency  man- 
agement disciplines  enjoy.  As  we  collectively  challenge  the  old  ways 
of  doing  things  in  this  business  at  all  levels  of  government,  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Training  Center  is  being,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
similarly  challenged. 

NCCEM,  after  four  years  of  work,  implemented  a  national  certifi- 
cation program  on  January  1st  of  this  year  for  emergency  man- 
agers whether  from  the  public,  corporate,  or  volunteer  sector.  Our 
studies  have  been  provided  to  the  Emergency  Management  Insti- 
tute for  Curriculum  Initiatives.  Even  during  these  tough  budget 
times,  this  Federal  training  facility  should  be  nourished  and  al- 
lowed to  grow.  It  is  of  critical  importance  to  local  jurisdictions 
across  our  Nation,  particularly  those  countless  communities  that 
cannot  afford  their  own  training  facility. 

Some  other  NCCEM  initiatives  which  impact  on  our  subject  here 
today — we  have  implemented  and  are  working  with  national  volun- 
teer organizations.  In  fact  one  group  is  meeting  with  us  tomorrow 
on  the  subject  of  managing  disaster  donations.  We  are  not  waiting 
for  the  Federal  authorities  to  take  the  lead.  We  are  working  with 
States,  the  volunteer  organizations,  and  our  own  group  to  use  high 
tech  data  automation  to  determine  what  are  the  needs  within  the 
communities  impacted  and  what  kind  of  resources  and  where  they 
are  outside  the  disaster  scene.  We  will  move  that  issue  this  year. 

We  have  been  under  a  FEMA  grant  pursuing  disaster  staffing 
where  we  can  take  emergency  management  directors,  their  staffs, 
specifically,  right  now,  for  nine  identified  areas  and  bring  those 
people  into  the  disaster  scene  to  assist  in  the  response  and  recovery 
roles. 

NAPA,  today,  testified  to  the  need  for  a  Federal  emergency  man- 
agement charter.  Last  May  I  testified  before  Senator  Mikulski's 
committee  on  a  similar  proposal  that  we  think  its  time  has  come — 
and  that  is  the  National  Emergency  Management  Act.  We  will  be 
pursuing  that  initiative,  and  we  endorse  the  testimony  of  NAPA  in 
this  regard. 

A  word  about  the  Federal  response  plan.  We  locals  endorse  the 
concept;  but  in  our  view,  the  implementation  is  far  from  complete. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  of  v/hat  I  mean.  Last  week,  my  county's 
emergency  operations  plans  were  reviewed  by  our  state  plans  office 
using  1989  Federal  guidance,  not  guidance  based  upon  the  current 
Federal  response  plan.  It  is  essential  that  Federal,  State  and  local 
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plans  dovetail.  This  is  another  real-world  partnership  issue  which 
needs  attention. 

Catastrophic  disasters  which  occur  in  our  Nation  are  clearly  do- 
mestic policy  issues.  While  both  DOD  and  volunteer  resources  are 
critical  to  alleviating  suffering  and  restoring  the  infrastructure  in 
the  aftermath  of  disasters,  this  is,  properly,  the  coordinating  func- 
tion of  a  strong  FEMA.  We  do  view  DOD  as  having  an  oft  times 
critical  support  role  in  domestic  disasters  and  should  respond  when 
FEMA  calls. 

One  of  the  real  problems  in  the  emergency  management  business 
is  the  lack  of  public  education.  We  have  a  public  that  each — and 
every  day — is  aware  of  quick  response  times  by  fire,  police,  and  am- 
bulance professionals  to  911  calls.  As  a  Nation,  we  have  massive 
welfare,  medical,  and  social  security  programs.  The  mind  set,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  majority  of  our  citizens  expect,  no  matter  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  the  government  will  be  there  soon.  As  you 
know,  major  disasters  are  a  different  matter.  FEMA  must  embark 
on  a  massive  outreach  program  to  get  the  message  across  that  fam- 
ilies and  individuals  are  the  first  line  of  defense  for  a  minimum  of 
72  hours.  Strengthening  family  disaster  preparedness  in  our  Na- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  prudent  and  cost  effective  mitigative  pro- 
grams we  can  have. 

This  is  a  time  of  unparalleled  opportunity  for  all  of  us,  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration.  States,  and  local  jurisdictions.  It  is  true 
that  the  recent  major  and  catastrophic  disasters  have  sharpened 
our  focus;  but  more  importantly,  in  my  view,  is  that  the  winds  of 
change  are  blowing  across  our  Nation.  Let's  seize  the  moment  and 
set  the  emergency  management  community  on  a  course  that  allows 
it  to  realize  its  great  promise  and  potential. 

Our  council  wishes  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  interest  in  a 
matter  of  such  import  not  only  to  our  council  but  to  all  Americans. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  I  thank  each  of  our  panelists  for  very  good  testi- 
mony. Unfortunately  we  are  called  to  the  House  Floor  and  will  be 
there  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour.  Instead  of  detaining  you  and 
asking  you  to  stay  that  long,  we  will  submit  written  questions. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Inhofe.  Some  of  the  questions  I  will  be  asking,  you  might 
give  thought  to  from  the  perspective  of  FEMA,  from  State  associa- 
tions, from  the  Red  Cross.  I  have  had  inquiries  from  the  private 
sector  wondering  what  could  be  done  to  lessen  some  of  the  expo- 
sure and  result  in  a  little  more  favorable  loss  experience;  such  as 
enhanced  or  enforced  building  codes. 

I  happen  to  have  been  in  a  hurricane  in  south  Texas  before  they 
changed  their  building  code  and  one  afterwards,  and  enhanced 
building  codes  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  Maybe  some 
t5T)e  of  uniformity  in  codes  is  needed.  I  would  like  to  have  you  be 
thinking  about  that,  and  perhaps  we  will  have  a  chance  to  commu- 
nicate in  writing. 

Mr.  BORSKI.  The  Chair  thanks  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  thank  the  panel  for  your  help  today.  We  will  be  in  touch 
with  you  and  ask  you  to  respond  in  writing. 

This  subcommittee  hearing  is  adjourned. 
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[Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  additional  questions  were  submitted 
to  Mr.  Andrews  by  Mr.  Inhoff.] 
The  questions  and  responses  follow:] 
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STATE  OF  CAUFORNIA 


PETE  WILSON,  Governor 


OFFICE  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

Governor's  Office  of  Emergency  Services 

2800  Meadowview  Rd. 

Sacramento,  Califomia  95832 

916-262-1816  Fax  916-262-1677 


OES 


April  15,  1993 


James  M.  Inhofe 

Ranking  Republican  Member 

Subcommittee  on 

Investigations  and  Oversight 
Suite  2165  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Robert  A.  Borski 
Chairman 
Subcommittee  on 

Investigations  and  Oversight 
Suite  2165  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Inhofe  and  Mr.  Borski: 

Attached  are  responses  to  the  questions  raised  in  your  letter  of  March  30,  1993. 

Thank  you  for  providing  the  opportunity  to  address  these  issues.  Please  advise  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance  to  the  members  of  the  Investigations  and  Oversight 
Subcommittee. 


Sincerely^^ 

RICHARD  ANDREWS,  Ph.D. 
Director 


Attachment 

D01:CX>RR:INH0FE.DA 
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INVESTIGATIONS  AND  OVERSIGHT  SUBCOMMITTEE  HEARING 
QUESTIONS  AND  RESPONSES 

QUESTION 

Vou  assert  in  your  testimony  that  there  are  not  "fundamental  structural  weaknesses  or 
authority  limitations  that  stand  in  the  way  of  making  FEMA  effective."  Rather,  you 
suggest  that  the  problems  plaguing  FEMA  are  leadership  related.  Could  you  more  fully 
explain  what  you  mean  by  leadership  and  management  problems? 

RESPONSE 

The  issues  of  leadership  and  management  at  FEMA  have  been  closely  linked. 

The  limitations  of  the  past  leadership  have  been  either  in  the  way  they  defined  the  role 
and  mission  of  the  agency,  or  the  lack  of  experience  in  dealing  with  state  and  local 
emergency  management  agencies,  particularly  during  actual  emergency  operations. 

During  the  1980'§,  FEMA's  leadership  defined  the  agency's  mission  as  one  of  counter 
terrorism  and/or  traditional  civil  defense.  There  was  Uttle  indication  that  the  leadership 
grasped  the  disaster  issues  that  most  directly  affected  state  and  local  emergency 
management  agencies.   Nor  did  FEMA  articulate  effectively  the  role  of  emergency 
management  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  level.  The  leadership  was  slow  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  and  did  little  to  enhance  coordination  among 
federal  agencies  in  developing  the  plan  or  to  ensure  that  it  was  compatible  with  state 
planning  efforts.  In  addition,  the  leadership  did  little  to  enhance  FEMA's  own 
emergency  response  capabilities. 

The  management  weaknesses  of  FEMA  have  been  numerous.  Fundamentally,  little 
progress  was  made  in  integrating  the  various  programs  into  a  coherent  agency.  There 
were  many  fundamental  conflicts  between  the  FEMA  regions  and  headquarters  and 
between  the  various  program  elements,  particularly  between  the  traditional  civil  defense 
staff  (the  national  preparedness  directorate)  and  staff  in  the  natural  hazards  and  disaster 
assistance  division.  Even  among  the  FEMA  regions  there  have  been  fundamental 
differences  in  how  each  relates  to  states,  how  they  administer  programs  and  how  they 
interpret  regulations. 

It  has  been  very  unclear  what  management  philosophy  has  guided  FEMA.  Little  effort 
has  been  given  to  developing  a  problem  solving  management  style.  In  the  disaster 
assistance  programs,  for  example,  my  sense  is  that  FEMA  has  often  attempted  to  make 
the  needs  created  by  a  particular  disaster  fit  their  very  narrow  interpretation  of  the 
regulations,  rather  that  working  with  state  and  local  agencies  to  determine  how  the 
regulations  can  be  made  to  fit  the  needs  created  by  the  disaster.  There  are,  of  course, 
individual  exceptions  to  these  generalizations  but,  on  balance,  FEMA  has  consistently 
adopted  positions  that  seem  narrowly  bureaucratic  and  short-sighted. 
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QUESTION 

Are  you  suggesting  that  there  should  be  fewer  political  appointees? 

RESPONSE 

I  believe  the  basic  problem  is  not  the  number  of  political  appointees,  but  the  fact  that 
apparently  little  attention  was  given  to  developing  a  management  team  starting  with  the 
Director  and  Deputy  Director  and  then  extending  to  the  other  appointed  and  civil 
service  positions.  Also,  the  fact  that  several  congressional  committees  have  jurisdiction 
over  confirming  appointees  leads  to  a  simation  in  which  there  is  little  coherence  or 
consistency  to  the  FEMA  leadership  styles. 

QUESTION 

It  Is  clear  from  your  testimony  that  you  believe  state  and  local  governments  should  be 
the  primary  emergency  responder.  Obviously,  California  has  the  experience  and  the 
personnel  to  do  this  effectively.  However,  not  all  states  are  so  well  prepared.  Should 
the  federal  government  play  a  more  active  role  for  states  that  are  less  well  prepared? 
What,  in  your  estimation,  should  be  done  to  educate  states  on  what  they  need  to  do  to 
be  prepared  to  respond  to  a  disaster  in  their  state?  What  role  should  FEMA  play  in 
this  regard? 

RESPONSE 

There  clearly  are  significant  variations  between  the  states  in  terms  of  their  ability  to 
manage  the  consequences  of  a  catastrophic  disaster.  FEMA  should  first  identify  those 
states  that  have  a  significant  risk  from  catastrophic  emergency.  My  sense  is  that  this  list 
would  include  those  states  with  significant  hurricane  and  earthquake  risks.  FEMA  should 
ensure  that  these  states  are  familiar  with  the  Federal  Response  Plan  and  the  role  that 
the  states  are  expected  to  play.  FEMA  should  work  with  the  states  in  holding  regular 
exercises  and,  through  the  FEMA  regional  offices,  continuously  work  with  the  states  in 
refining  the  planning  efforts,  including  modifying  the  Federal  Response  Plan  to  meet  any 
special  regional  considerations. 

During  emergencies,  FEMA  and  the  state  should  set  up  a  joint  command  center  in  which 
shared  decision  making  can  occur.  This  would  include  early  sharing  of  disaster 
intelligence  assessments  and  resource  identification  and  deployment.  In  those  states 
where  FEMA  is  concerned  that  the  state  systems  may  not  be  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  emergency,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  support  and  supplement  state 
capabilities  during  the  first  hours  of  the  emergency. 
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Tiis  is  why,  in  my  formal  testimony,  I  emphasized  the  importance  and  potential  of 
dopting  the  Incident  Command  System  developed  in  California  and  used  by  the 
JS  Forest  Service.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  common  command/coordination 
tructure  to  be  used  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  procedural  confusion.   Currently,  the 
(/eakest  element  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan  is  the  command  and  control  or 
information  and  Planning  element  (ESF  #5).  There  is  no  mechanism  in  the  Plan  for 
foordination  among  and  between  federal  agencies,  meaning  that  state  emergency 
lanagement  agencies  essentially  have  to  deal  with  each  federal  agency  individually.  This 
laces  great  strain  on  the  resources  of  all  but  the  most  populous  states. 

believe  most  states  would  welcome  a  more  proactive  role  by  FEMA  as  a  problem 
olving  partner  in  emergency  management.   Management  philosophy  and  leadership  will 
lay  an  important  part  in  convincing  states  that  FEMA  is  in  fact  working  as  a  partner, 
ather  than  an  auditor  and  procedural  impediment  as  has  been  too  often  the  case  in  the 
ast. 

QUESTION 

Vhen  a  catastrophic  disaster  takes  place,  should  FEMA  have  the  authority  to  respond 
mmediately,  prior  to  a  state's  request,  when  it  is  apparent  the  state  cannot  respond 
dequately? 

lESPONSE 

I'es,  though  FEMA  should  work  with  the  states  prior  to  emergencies  to  identify  the  types 
»f  early  assistance  that  might  be  required  in  response  to  specific  disasters.  While  there 
nay  be  a  good  understanding  of  the  basic  requirements  for  hurricane  response,  I  am  not 
bnvinced  that  FEMA--or  other  federal  agencies-have  fully  evaluated  the  requirements 
or  an  early  response  following  a  catastrophic  earthquake. 

\gain,  the  issue  includes  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  FEMA  undertakes 
his  early  deployment  of  resources.  FEMA  moved  specialized  resources  to  California  in 
1992  in  response  to  their  perception  of  an  earthquake  risk;  this  was  done  without  the 
aiowledge  of  the  State  and  included  equipment  that  would  be  of  questionable  use  in  an 
;arthquake  response.  My  sense  was  that  the  deployment  was  to  address  possible 
Congressional  criticism,  and  not  as  a  result  of  any  well-thought-out  strategy  for  how  the 
ederal  government  could  best  assist  the  state. 
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QUESTION 

You  indicate  in  your  testimony  that  the  Loma  Prieta  recovery  has  been  "marred  by 
unnecessary  delays",  that  the  process  has  principally  benefitted  contractors,  and  that 
important  buildings  remain  hazardous  and  unrepaired  three  and  one-half  years  later. 
Please  explain  more  fully,  giving  examples  of  buildings  that  remain  hazardous  and 
unrepaired  and  explain  why  these  delays  have  occurred. 

RESPONSE 

The  following  list  of  projects  that  remain  unresolved  highlights  our  concern  over  the 
protracted  nature  of  the  recovery  process.  California  recognizes  that  there  is  room  for 
legitimate  differences  of  opinion  over  technical  assessments  of  strategies  for 
reconstructing  damaged  buildings;  however,  our  concern  is  that  the  process  seems 
endless,  that  decisions  apparently  made  are  unilaterally  reversed  by  FEMA  without  prior 
consultation  with  the  state  and  that,  in  abnost  every  instance,  the  alternatives  suggested 
by  FEMA  contract  engineers  are  for  the  lowest  cost  options,  regardless  of  technical 
considerations  of  the  practicality  of  the  solution  or  the  public  safety  implications  of 
undertaking  such  repairs  in  a  region  of  high  seismic  vulnerability. 

The  issues  enumerated  below  highlight  some  of  our  concerns.  Additional  detail  on  any 
of  these  projects  is  available  on  request;  the  total  federal  funding  in  dispute  in  these 
projects  is  approximately  $200  million. 

•  City  of  Oakland 

Project  Name:  Seismic  Safety  Division,  currently  under  first  appeal. 
Issue:   City  of  Oakland  incurred  over  $2  million  in  temporary  hazard  abatement 
costs  and  seismic  safety  inspection.  FEMA  refused  to  fund  the  staff  costs  because 
nominal  fees  were  charged  for  some  of  the  services  rendered.  To  date,  fifty 
buildings  are  affected.  Identical  costs  were  funded  for  the  County  of  Santa  Cruz 
following  Loma  Prieta  and  the  City  of  Oakland  for  the  fire  storm. 

•  YWCA  of  Oakland 

Issue:  FEMA  is  dictating  the  design  process.  The  first  and  second  design  done 
by  the  applicant  were  found  to  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  historical  fabric  of 
the  building.  Third  design  is  in  process.  This  project  is  estimated  to  cost  between 
$6  million  to  $10  million,  and  is  still  two  to  three  years  from  completion. 
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►         City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Project  Name:  San  Francisco  City  Hall 

Issue-  FEMA  refused  to  fund  the  costs  of  repair  in  accordance  with  the  current 
applicable  codes  and  standards,  specifically  Section  104(f)  of  the  San  Francisco 
Building  Code.  Furthermore,  a  blanket  denial  was  offered  to  all  appbcants  who 
are  appealing  the  same  issue.  The  projects  affected  by  this  issue  include  Goodwill 
Industries,  Williams  Building,  and  the  Port  of  San  Franasco.  This  issue 
represents  funding  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

»         City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 

Project  Name:  Sidewalk  repair  on  8th  Avenue  . ,       „ 

Issue-  FEMA  is  refusing  to  fund  a  clearly  eligible  cost  for  the  sidewalk  repair. 

Similar  costs  were  funded  in  other  parts  of  the  City  as  well  as Jor  the  cities  of 

Oakland  and  Berkeley.  This  is  but  one  of  many  examples  of  FEMA  Region  IX  s 

inconsistency. 

•  Golden  Gate  University 

Project  Name:  Administration  Building 

Issue-  Funding  was  denied  because,  in  FEMA's  opinion,  the  onginal  construction 
was  poor.  Repair  costs,  in  accordance  with  the  San  Francisco  Building  Code, 
were  therefore  not  eligible  for  funding.  No  decision  was  made  o°  f"°ding  for 
handicap  access.  The  subgrantee  is  proceeding  with  repairs  regardless  of  FEMAs 
funding  decision  since  they  do  not  have  another  viable  option. 

•  City  of  Gilroy 

Project  Name:  Gilroy  Old  City  Hall 

Issue-   After  a  one  year  delay,  an  agreemem  was  reached  between  the  apphcant. 
State  Historic  Preservation  Office  (SHPO),  and  FEMA's  HPR  consultant  on  the 
method  of  repair.  FEMA's  contractor,  a  year  later,  demanded  that  the 
Section  106  review  process  be  done  again,  this  time  by  FEMA,  maintaimng  that 
the  agreement  reached  earlier  is  of  no  value  to  FEMA.  Although  the  Sertion  106 
process  has  established  certain  repair  requirements.  FEMA  is  refusmg  to  fund  any 
costs  above  replacement. 

•  American  Conservatory  Theater  ,  ,. 
Issue-  Although  restoration  costs  were  approved  after  a  lengthy  appeals  process 
FEMA's  consultants  have  used  the  construction  monitoring  program  to  constontly 
revisit  old  eligibility  determinations.  The  uncertainty  of  eligibihty  has  caused 
several  financial  crises  for  the  subgrantee,  in  addition  to  prolonging  the 
construction. 
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•  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
Project  Name:  San  Francisco  Main  Library 

Issue:   An  engineering  study  was  not  originally  funded,  yet  recently,  the  historical 
review  process  required  an  engineering  evaluation.  ■  Even  more  recently,  this 
decision  was  once  again  reversed.  Estimated  project  costs  are  $20  million. 
Without  an  engineering  study,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement 
on  the  scope  of  work. 

•  San  Francisco  Fort  Authority 
Project  Name:  Pier  45  UtiUties 

Issue:   Currently  under  second  appeal.  After  numerous  technical  evaluations,  no 
agreement  has  been  reached.   FEMA  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  actual 
predisaster  function  of  the  facility,  and  refuses  to  fund  the  project  beyond  what  is 
required  for  a  dry  storage  warehouse  facility.  This  ignores  the  fact  that  for  fifty 
years,  the  facility  has  been  used  for  fish  processing. 

•  Stanford  University 

Project  Name:  Green  Library  and  Language  Comer 

Issue:   Numerous  technical  evaluations  fail  to  assist  FEMA  in  acknowledging  code 
requirements.   Numerous  buildings  have  been  subjected  to  the  process  of  FEMA's 
constant  DSR  preparation,  suspension,  deobligation  and  reduction.  Although 
originally  approved,  FEMA  is  now  denying  temporary  classroom  rental  costs, 
stating  the  earthquake  damaged  buildings  should  not  have  been  evacuated  in  the 
first  place.  This  determination  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Santa  Clara  County 
building  official  ordered  the  facilities  vacated. 

•  Department  of  General  Services 
Project  Name:  1111  Jackson  Street 

Issue:   This  building  has  been  vacant  and  fenced  for  over  three  years.  Although 
the  faciUty  is  clearly  structurally  damaged,  no  agreement  has  been  reached 
regarding  the  scope  of  work. 

•  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District. 
Project  Name:  170  Fell  Street 

Issue:  The  subgrantee  was  originally  advised  by  FEMA  to  apply  approved  repair 
costs  toward  an  alternate  project  in  order  to  circumvent  the  Section  106  historical 
review  process.  After  opting  to  demolish  the  structure,  the  subgrantee  is  now 
required  to  comply  with  the  Section  106  process  as  a  condition  of  the  alternate 
project  approval. 
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Metropolitan  Transit  District 
Project  Name:  Santa  Cruz  Operations 

Issue:  After  numerous  meetings  and  discussions  since  1989,  a  DSR  was  written, 
with  the  subgrantee's  concurrence,  in  November,  1992.  This  DSR  was  prepared 
for  the  relocation  of  the  entire  Santa  Cruz  operation  center,  which  was  justified 
due  to  its  location  in  a  floodway  and  the  need  to  keep  all  present  functions  at  that 
location  grouped  together.  FEMA  then  retracted  the  DSR  because  they  feel  the 
land  purchase  proposed  was  too  expensive.  FEMA,  acting  as  a  real  estate  agent, 
is  currently  researching  land  availability  and  prices,  without  consulting  either  the 
State  or  the  subgrantee. 

Metropolitan  Transit  District 

Project  Name:  Watsonville  Maintenance  Operation  Facility  (MOF) 

Issue:   The  MOF  is  a  large  reinforced  masonry  structure  located  close  to  the 

Pajaro  River,  and  is  the  District's  main  maintenance  and  operation  facility.  The 

subgrantee  has  only  received  an  initial  repair  DSR,  which  FEMA  informally 

agrees  is  not  adequate.  FEMA  funded  a  $100,000  engineering  evaluation  in  early 

1991,  and  subsequently  rejected  it,  stating  that  the  scope  of  alternatives  studied 

was  not  broad  enough.  FEMA  then  had  its  consultant  investigate  several  options 

without  any  communication  with  OES  or  the  subgrantee.  As  a  result,  FEMA 

funded  an  additional  $100,000  to  evaluate  all  possible  alternatives  including 

relocation.  This  study  will  be  finished  in  mid-April. 

QUESTION 

One  of  the  issues  we  are  concerned  with  is  state  preparedness  and  planning  for 
disasters.   Since  California  has  had  an  unusually  large  amount  of  snow  in  the 
mountains  this  winter,  the  spring  thaw  of  this  snow  may  cause  widespread  flooding. 
What  planning,  if  any,  have  you  done  to  deal  with  this  possible  flooding? 

As  a  consequence  of  the  winter  storms  since  December  1992,  California  has  already 
exercised  its  flood  response  system  on  a  statevdde  basis.  There  is  continual  sharing  of 
information  between  the  state's  Department  of  Water  Resources,  which  controls  the 
dams,  and  the  State's  water  projects  and  State  and  local  emergency  services 
organizations.  At  this  juncture,  unless  there  is  unusually  heavy  rainfall  in  the  coming 
weeks,  we  do  not  anticipate  major  flooding  problems  from  melting  of  the  snowpack. 


QUESTION 

Can  you  provide  us  with  your  recommendations  on  how  FEMA  can  provide  more  timely 
response  to  catastrophic  disasters? 

Through  many  of  the  efforts  identified  above,  including: 

1)  Working  with  other  federal  agencies  on  training  for  a  unified  command  system 
so  that  federal  efforts  are  coordinated  and  a  state  does  not  have  to  deal  directly 
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with  each  of  the  federal  agencies  assigned  emergency  support  functions. 
Currently  FEMA  plays  a  very  passive  role  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  leaving 
states  affected  by  a  disaster  with  the  responsibility  to  deal  with  each  of  the  federal 
agencies  in  a  series  of  bilateral  arrangements.  Even  in  a  state  with  a  large 
emergency  management  agency  like  California,  such  an  arrangement  seriously 
strains  personnel  resources. 

2)  Working  with  the  states  in  areas  at  risk  from  catastrophic  disaster  to 
understand  the  federal  response  plan. 

3)  Regional  planning  efforts  to  customize  the  Federal  Response  Plan  to  specific 
contexts. 

4)  Regular  training  and  exercises  of  FEMA's  own  staff  who  currently  lack 
experience  in  conducting  emergency  operations. 

5)  Early  interaction  with  state  operations  at  the  time  of  an  emergency, 
approaching  issues  with  a  problem-solving  emphasis  rather  than  relying  on 
discussions  and  debates  over  authority  and  procedures  as  the  basis  for  emergency 
actions. 

QUESTION 

Generally,  what  is  your  reaction  to  the  IG  report,  GAO  testimony,  and  the  NAPA  report 
and  their  findings  and  recommendations  concerning  FEMA? 

RESPONSE 

In  general,  I  concur  with  the  conclusions  in  the  reports.  There  are  some  specific 
recommendations  with  which  I  disagree-for  example,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise 
to  reduce  the  number  of  political  appointees  to  two  as  suggested  in  the  NAPA  report, 
particularly  at  the  present  time.   I  believe  the  changes  that  are  needed  in  FEMA  extend 
down  in  to  the  civil  service  ranks,  particularly  in  the  Disaster  Assistance  program,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  two  political  appointees  to  implement  the  management 
and  policy  changes  that  are  needed. 

The  emphasis  in  the  NAPA  report  on  the  importance  of  building  a  national  emergency 
management  infrastructure  is  especially  important.   Despite  the  support  that  the  federal 
government  has  given  over  the  years  to  state  and  local  emergency  management,  the 
heavy  emphasis  on  nuclear  attack  preparedness,  the  emphasis  on  compliance  planning 
rather  than  capability  development,  the  barriers  between  various  programs  have 
combined  to  create  a  situation  in  which,  as  the  NAPA  report  argues,  there  is  little 
standardization  in  how  emergency  management  is  done  in  the  various  states,  especially  to 
a  level  that  ensures  that  possible  emergencies  can  be  managed  in  an  effective  way. 
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[Whereupon,  at  3:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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Thank  you  for  the  invitation  to  testify,  f^y  name  is  Richard  Andrews.  I  am 
Director  of  the  Governor's  Office  of  Emergency  Services  in  California.  OES  is  the 
nation's  largest  state  emergency  organization;  we  are  directly  part  of  the  Governor's 
office  and  have  broad  responsibilities  for  emergency  preparedness,  management  of 
emergency  responses  (including  the  nation's  most  elaborate  fire  and  law  enforcement 
mutual  aid  systems),  and  administration  of  recovery  programs,  including  those 
authorized  by  the  Stafford  Act  as  well  as  California's  own  assistance  programs.    We  are 
also  the  only  state  to  operate  our  own  state  emergency  management  training  institute. 

I  would  like  to  focus  on  three  general  areas  relating  to  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  and  its  relationship  with  the  State  of  California:  (1 )  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  Federal  Response  plan;  (2)  FEMA's  administration  of  the 
various  recovery  programs  authorized  under  the  Stafford  Act;  (3)  the  general  structure 
and  philosophy  of  FEMA's  programs  to  support  state  and  local  emergency  management 
capabilities. 

In  addition,  I  want  to  highlight  areas  where  I  disagree  with  conclusions  reached 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  their  review  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  as  contained  in 
the  testimony  in  the  recent  hearings  chaired  by  Senator  Mikulski.  We  have  met  with 
representatives  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  their  review  of  FEMA's  performance 
in  Humcanes  Andrew  and  Iniki,  as  well  staff  of  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration  and  the  FEMA  Inspector  General's  office,  who  recently  completed  a 
review  of  the  public  assistance  processes  following  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake. 

California  has  experienced  an  unprecedented  series  of  disasters  since  January 
1 991 .  The  state  has  received  eight  presidential  disaster  declarations  for  large,  complex, 
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rapidly  developing  emergencies  -  two  earthquake  sequences,  including  magnitude  7.6 
and  7.3  events;  a  statewide  freeze;  widespread  flooding  and  crippling  winter  storms;  the 
worst  civil  disturbance  in  this  century;  wildland  fires  that  devastated  thousands  of  acres, 
and  an  urban  conflagration  that  destroyed  over  3000  homes  in  a  few  hours.  In  addition, 
we  had  serious  toxic  spills  in  the  Sacramento  River  in  July  1991  and  Ventura  county  a 
month  later,  a  massive  sewage  spill  in  San  Diego  county,  and  infestation  of  the 
Poinsettia  white  fly  that  devastated  agriculture  in  several  counties.  Califomia  also 
provided  resources  and  staff  to  assist  in  the  response  and  initial  stages  of  recovery  from 
Hurricane  Iniki. 

Califomia  was  in  a  continual  state  of  emergency  from  April  26  through  the  end  of 
August  1992  as  a  consequence  of  the  earthquakes,  riots  and  fires.  During  this  time  we 
were  concurrently  conducting  emergency  response  and  recovery  actions  across  the 
state. 

Together  with  Louisiana,  California  received  the  first  disaster  declaration  made 
by  the  Clinton  administration  for  the  floods  and  winter  storms  that  continue  to  cause 
damage  across  the  state  from  the  Oregon  to  Mexican  borders.  Ominously,  scientists 
have  forecast  a  roughly  50%  likelihood  that  a  major  earthquake  will  occur  along  the 
southern  section  of  the  San  Andreas  fault  within  5  years,  and  there  is  virtually  the  same 
probability  for  a  major  earthquake  in  the  San  Francisco  bay  area.  Either  event  has  the 
potential  to  cause  damage  and  dislocation  on  a  scale  of  that  which  occurred  in  south 
Florida.     OES  has  been  actively  working  with  representatives  of  FEMA  and  other 
federal  agencies  on  specific  protocols  and  plans  for  federal  support  to  state  and  local 
governments  when  the  earthquakes  occur. 

Each  of  our  disasters  has  necessitated  interaction  between  my  office  and  FEMA. 
Because  of  our  recent  history  we  have  more  experience  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
emergency  situations  and  complex  recovery  issues  than  any  other  state.  In  addition, 
we  have  been  heavily  involved  for  over  five  years  in  the  development  of  the  federal 
response  plan  --  a  plan  that  was  initially  formulated  in  California  to  address  the  potential 
impacts  of  a  major  earthquake. 
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FEMA,  THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE  PLAN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE 
NATION'S  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

We  have  great  fmslration  with  many  aspects  of  FEMA's  operation.  While  there 
are  unquestionably  many  examples  of  effective  and  professional  work  by  FEMA  staff  -- 
the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  program  and  the  development  of  the  urban  search  & 
rescue  system  come  especially  to  mind  --  my  overall  experience  in  working  with  FEMA 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  there  are  urgent  organizational,  leadership  and  policy 
problems  that  should  be  immediately  addressed  by  the  new  Director  and  his  staff. 

FEMA  has  not  established  itself  as  a  credible,  professional  emergency 
management  organization.     There  are  serious  problems  both  in  the  agency's  approach 
to  emergency  response  and  in  the  administration  of  recovery  programs.  FEMA  has  not 
operated  as  a  partner  in  preparedness  and  emergency  management  with  state 
organizations,  nor  has  it  been  able  to  establish  itself  in  a  leadership  role  among  federal 
agencies  that  have  emergency  management  responsibilities  in  the  federal  response 
plan. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  fundamental  structural  weaknesses 
or  authority  limitations  that  stand  in  the  way  of  making  FEMA  effective.  The  problems 
have  been  in  FEMA's  leadership,  management  philosophies  and  practices  plus 
excessive  focus  on  preparing  for  nuclear  attack  ,  not  the  legal  authorities  that  define 
operational  relationships  between  federal  and  state  emergency  management 
organizations. 

I  suggest  caution  before  making  fundamental  changes  in  federal  authority, 
mission  or  stnjcture  to  deal  with  domestic  emergencies  and  disasters.  I  believe  it  would 
be  unwise  to  draw  sweeping  conclusions  about  the  need  to  fundamentally  change  the 
relationship  between  the  federal,  state  and  local  governments  on  the  basis  of 
experiences  that  may  not  be  representative  of  state  emergency  management  systems 
and  capabilities. 

With  the  notable  exceptions  of  requesting  federal  law  enforcement  and  military 
assistance  during  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  using  the  Forest  Service  in  fighting  some 
wildland  fires  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  during  serious  floods,  each  of  the  major 
disasters  that  California  has  experienced  in  the  past  two  years  have  been  handled  by 
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local  and  state  emergency  response  resources  and  systems.  Even  during  the  Loma 
Prieta  earthquake  in  October  1989.  federal  assistance  during  the  emergency  response 
was  very  limited;  local  and  state  resources  were  adequate  to  address  the  overwhelming 
percentage  of  the  problems  that  were  created. 

I  mention  this  because  of  some  recent  assessments  of  Hurricane  Andrew 
suggesting  that  the  federal  govemment  should  develop  its  own  damage  assessment 
capabilities  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  determination  of  a  need  for  federal  assistance  and 
involvement,  including  the  assignment  of  emergency  response  resources.  At  least  in 
California  this  approach  is  an  invitation  to  even  greater  problems. 

While  I  concur  that  there  is  a  need  to  enhance  operational  effectiveness  and 
interaction  among  local,  state  and  federal  emergency  response  systems,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  look  to  the  federal  government  as  a  primary  emergency 
responder  authorized  to  conduct  independent  decision  making  during  major  disasters. 
The  federal  role,  even  in  catastrophic  events,  should  be  supplement  state  and  local 
capabilities. 

Efforts  should  be  undertaken  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  federal  government 
to  provide  timely  and  appropriate  assistance  in  proactive  coordination  with  priorities 
established  by  state  and  local  emergency  management  systems.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  strengthening  the  Information  &  Planning  function  in  the  federal 
response  plan.    This  function,  which  is  key  to  any  effective  emergency  response,  is 
currently  the  weakest  element  in  an  otherwise  sound  planning  document.  Ironically,  the 
Information  &  Planning  element  is  the  one  part  of  the  federal  response  plan  where 
FEMA  is  designated  the  lead  agency. 

Other  recommendations  of  the  General  Accounting  Office  suggest  that  FEMA 
should  have  even  broader  authority  to  review  and  certify  state  and  local  emergency 
management  systems.  Quite  bluntly,  I  do  not  currently  have  enough  regard  for  FEMA's 
emergency  management  expertise,  particularly  relating  to  experience  in  managing 
emergency  response  operations,  to  value  their  review  of  California's  programs  and 
capabilities.  My  guess  is  that  the  same  view  applies  to  a  number  of  other  states. 

Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  local  and  state  emergency  management  systems 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  redirecting  funds  previously  used  for  narrow  civil  defense 
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programs  and  focusing,  as  we  have  in  California,  on  standardized  procedures  for 
proactive,  not  reactive,  damage  assessment ,  systems  of  unified  command,  and 
coordinated  priority  setting.  Attention  should  be  given  to  incident  management  systems 
developed  by  the  fire  services  in  California  and  used  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
federal  agency  that  has  the  most  extensive  experience  in  working  in  coordination  with 
local  and  state  organizations  during  emergency  responses.  That  basic  structure, 
including  the  Incident  Command  System  (ICS)  and  the  Multi-Agency  Coordination 
System  (MACS),  should  serve  as  the  model  for  a  common  management  system  to  be 
used  by  all  emergency  management  agencies.  Recent  legislation  enacted  in  California 
has  mandated  statewide  adoption  of  this  type  of  structure  based  upon  regulations 
cun-ently  being  developed  by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Services. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  the  various  proposals  to  expand  the  role  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  in  responding  to  domestic  disasters.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  essential  resources  that  can  be  used  to  address  specific  problems  as 
defined  by  local  and  state  governments.  The  federal  response  plans  identifies  these 
capabilities.  However,  my  experience  is  that  military  command  and  civilian  emergency 
management  systems  mesh  awkwardly. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  strengthening  the  direction  and  control  element  of 
the  Federal  Response  Plan,  utilizing  adaptations  of  systems  used  in  wildland  fire 
management,  and  not  through  creation  of  a  separate  military  authority  and  responsibility 
for  domestic  emergency  response.  California  strongly  opposes  any  system  that  would 
have  the  federal  government  conduct  its  own  damage  assessment  and  deploy 
resources  independently. 

RECOVERY  PROGRAMS 

Administration  of  recovery  programs  following  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake 
highlights  many  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  working  with  FEMA.    A  recent  report 
by  FEMA's  office  of  the  Inspector  General  documents  the  byzantine  procedures  that 
plague  the  recovery  effort. 

The  administration  of  the  Loma  Prieta  recovery  programs  has  been  marred  by 
unnecessary  delays  resulting  from  lax  management  and  fundamental  disputes  between 
the  FEMA  regional  office  and  headquarters.     Decisions  have  been  made  on  the  basis 
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of  unpublished,  inconsistent  standards  utilizing  cumbersome  procedures  that  appear  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  large  magnitude  earthquakes  are  certain  to  occur  in  that  region  in 
the  future.  The  Loma  Prieta  recovery  process  has,  to  an  alarming  extent,  benefited 
principally  contractors  who  are  paid  on  an  hourly  basis  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  the  regional  staff.  Meanwhile,  important  buildings  remain  hazardous  and  unrepaired 
two-and-a-half  years  after  the  disaster. 

I  invite  the  committee's  attention  to  this  important  report  by  the  Inspector 
General;  I  believe  it  identifies  fundamental  problems  of  an  agency  divided  internally, 
pursuing  practices  that  appear  to  assume  that  local  and  state  agencies  are  motivated 
solely  by  a  desire  to  raid  the  federal  treasury.  It  is  difficult  to  read  this  report  and 
understand  whose  interests  are  being  enhanced  by  such  practices.  The  report  is  also 
important  since  earthquakes  pose,  along  with  hurricanes,  the  greatest  risk  of  causing 
future  catastrophic  disasters. 

EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

FEMA  must  use  available  funds  that  support  state  and  local  emergency 
management  agencies  more  wisely.  Currently,  federal  dollars  are  tied  to  largely 
uncoordinated  objectives,  particularly  between  traditional  civil  defense,  hazardous 
materials,  as  well  as  technological  and  natural  hazards  programs.  This  increases 
administrative  costs  and  limits  local  and  state  capabilities  to  use  available  funds  to 
accomplish  the  broad  objectives  necessary  to  enhancing  capabilities  to  manage  the 
consequences  of  major  emergencies. 

In  my  20  months  as  Director  of  Emergency  Services  in  California  we  have 
absorbed  a  33%  budget  cut  and  have  developed  plans  for  a  possible  15%  additional 
reduction.  Managing  such  budget  reductions  necessitates  maximum  flexibility  in  setting 
priorities.  Available  funds  -  state  and  federal  -  must  be  used  creatively  to  develop 
integrated  emergency  management  systems.  Current  FEMA  program  policies,  and  the 
programs  of  other  federal  agencies  that  administer  hazardous  materials  funds,  make  it 
difficult  to  use  federal  dollars  in  a  manner  that  enhances  an  overall  emergency 
management  system  at  the  state  and  local  level.     It  doesn't  matter  whether  a 
hazardous  material  spill  is  caused  by  a  train  wreck  or  an  earthquake  --  we  must  respond 
to  the  emergency.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  approve  block  grant  funding  to 
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enhance  capabilities  at  the  local  and  state  levels  focused  on  a  risk-based  emergency 
management  and  mitigation  program. 

CONCLUSION 

FEMA's  newly  designated  director  faces  many  challenges.  Foremost  among 
them  is  eaming  the  respect  of  state  emergency  management  officials  and  other  federal 
agencies.  This  can  best  be  done  by  a  rigorous  emphasis  on  professionalism,  rewarding 
competence  by  approaching  issues  with  an  eye  toward  developing  problem  solving 
strategies,  not  bureaucratic  assertions  of  authority  that  lose  sight  of  the  role  of 
emergency  management  as  a  public  safety  discipline. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  our 
work  on  how  the  nation  responds  to  disasters. 

Several  recent  catastrophes — especially  Hurricane  Andrew  in  South 
Florida--have  led  to  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  nation's 
system  for  responding  to  large  disasters.   As  a  result,  you  and  a 
number  of  other  congressional  leaders  have  asked  us  to  examine 
the  adequacy  of  the  federal  strategy  for  responding  to  disasters 
and  to  develop  solutions  for  improving  it.   Our  testimony  today 
discusses  the  results  of  our  work  to  date. 

In  summary,  we  found  that  the  federal  government's  strategy  for 
comprehensively  and  effectively  dealing  with  catastrophic 
disasters  is  deficient.   The  strategy  lacks  provisions  for  the 
federal  government  to  comprehensively  assess  damage  and  the 
corresponding  needs  of  disaster  victims  and  to  provide  them  with 
quick,  responsive  assistance.   The  federal  government  also  does 
not  have  explicit  authority  to  adequately  prepare  for  a  disaster 
when  there  is  warning.   Finally,  state  and  local  governments,  for 
the  most  part,  do  not  have  adequate  training  and  funding  to 
enable  them  to  respond  to  catastrophic  disasters  on  their  own. 

In  the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  combination  of  these  factors 
resulted  in  such  shortcomings  as  inadequate  damage  assessments, 
inaccurate  estimates  of  needed  ••rvices,  and  miscommunication  and 
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confusion  at  all  levels  of  government — all  of  which  slowed  the 
delivery  of  services  vital  to  disaster  victims .   Hurricane  Andrew 
also  demonstrated  that  for  large,  catastrophic  disasters,  the 
military  has  the  capability  to  respond  to  the  immediate  needs  of 
disaster  victims  in  a  highly  effective  manner. 

The  nation  may  well  face  disasters  or  emergencies  that  could 
affect  even  more  people  than  Hurricane  Andrew.   We  could 
experience  stronger  hurricanes  and  earthquakes,  radiological  or 
hazardous  material  releases,  terrorist  or  nuclear  attacks,  or 
civil  disturbances  such  as  the  1992  Los  Angeles  riots. 
Accordingly,  as  we  recommended  In  our  recent  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  there  are  a  number  of  things  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  should  do  to  improve 
the  way  the  federal  government  (1)  decides  whether  state  and 
local  governments  need  assistance,  (2)  uses  existing  authority  to 
effectively  provide  assistance,  and  (3)  enhances  state  and  local 
preparedness  in  order  to  minimize  the  amount  of  federal 
assistance  needed.   We  also  are  suggesting  that  the  Congress 
needs  to  consider  giving  federal  agencies  explicit  authority  to 
prepare  for  and  respond  to  catastrophic  disasters. 

Because  leadership  is  so  important  to  an  effective  response  to  a 
catastrophic  disaster,  we  also  discuss  options  for  improving 
federal  leadership. 
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BACKGROUND.  SCOPE.  AND  METHODOLOGY 

FEMA  was  established  In  1979  during  the  Carter  administration  to 
consolidate  federal  emergency  preparedness,  mitigation,  and 
response  activities.   FEMA  has  a  number  of  responsibilities. 
Including  the  coordination  of  civil  defense  and  civil  emergency 
planning  and  the  coordination  of  federal  disaster  relief.   The 
disasters  and  emergencies  to  which  FEMA  may  respond  Include 
floods,  hurricanes,  earthquakes,  hazardous  material  accidents, 
nuclear  accidents,  and  biological,  chemical,  and  nuclear  attacks. 

The  fundamental  principles  that  guided  FEMA's  creation  Included 
Implementing  the  disaster  priorities  of  the  president;  drawing, 
to  the  extent  possible,  on  the  resources  and  missions  of  existing 
federal,  state,  and  local  agencies;  and  emphasizing  hazard 
mitigation  and  state  and  local  preparedness --thereby  minimizing 
the  need  for  federal  intervention.   Consequently,  FEMA's  primary 
strategy  for  coping  with  disasters  has  been  to  (1)  enhance  the 
capability  of  state  and  local  governments  to  respond  to 
disasters,  (2)  coordinate  with  26  other  federal  agencies  that 
provide  resources  to  respond  to  disasters,  (3)  give  federal 
assistance  directly  to  citizens  recovering  from  disasters,  (4) 
grant  financial  assistance  to  state  and  local  governments,  and 
(5)  provide  leadershlp--through  grants,  flood  plain  management, 
and  other  activities — for  hazard  mitigation.   FEMA  conducts  its 
disaster  response  and  civil  defense  activities  primarily  under 
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the  authorities  of  the  Robert  T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and 
Emergency  Assistance  Act  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended. 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  Is  FEMA's  blueprint  for  responding  to 
all  disasters  and  emergencies.   The  Plan  Is  a  cooperative 
agreement  signed  by  26  federal  agencies  and  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  providing  services  In  the  event  that  there  Is  a  need 
for  federal  response  assistance  following  any  type  of  disaster  or 
emergency.   The  present  version  of  the  Plan — developed  following 
dissatisfaction  with  the  response  to  Hurricane  Hugo  In  1989--was 
completed  In  April  1992.   Hurricane  Andrew  was  the  first  time  the 
Plan  was  fully  used. 

The  Plan  outlines  a  functional  approach  to  federal  response  and 
groups  the  types  of  federal  assistance  that  may  be  needed  under 
12  categories,  such  as  food,  health  and  medical  services, 
transportation,  and  communications.  For  each  function,  one 
agency  Is  charged  with  being  the  primary  provider  of  the  service, 
with  several  other  agencies  responsible  for  supporting  the 
primary  agency.   For  the  mass  care  functions  (such  as  food  and 
shelter),  the  primary  agency  is  the  American  Red  Cross. 

In  order  for  FEMA  to  activate  the  Federal  Response  Plan  and  for  a 
state  to  receive  llfe-sustalnlng  and  other  services  from  the 
federal  government,  the  governor  must  obtain  a  presidential 
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declaration  that  a  major  disaster  exists  under  the  Stafford  Act. 
The  governor's  request  must  be  based  on  a  finding  that  the  scope 
of  the  disaster  Is  beyond  the  state's  ability  to  respond.   After 
the  president  declares  a  disaster,  FEMA  supplements  the  efforts 
and  resources  of  state  and  local  governments  and  voluntary  relief 
agencies,  which  are  expected  to  be  the  first  responders  when  a 
disaster  strikes.   Over  the  past  10  years,  presidents  have 
declared  an  average  of  about  35  disasters  annually.   FEMA 
officials  stated  that  catastrophic  disasters  requiring  life- 
sustaining  services  from  the  federal  government  occur,  at  most, 
one  to  two  times  a  year  in  the  United  States. 

We  reviewed  the  organizational  structure  and  disaster  response 
activities  of  FEMA.   We  also  evaluated  the  federal,  state,  local, 
and  volunteer  response  to  recent  catastrophic  disasters,  focusing 
on  Hurricane  Andrew  in  South  Florida,  and  consulted  with  a  panel 
of  experts  who  represented  a  cross  section  of  views  on  disaster 
response.   These  experts  included  a  number  of  former  federal 
agency  heads  and  other  high-level  officials  from  the  Department 
of  Defense  (DOD),  FEMA,  and  FEMA's  predecessor  agencies;  an 
emergency  medical  program  director;  state  emergency  management 
directors;  and  members  of  academia  specializing  in 
intergovernmental  relations  during  disaster  response. 

As  you  requested,  we  focused  our  review  on  the  immediate  response 
to  catastrophic  disasters.   Therefore,  we  address  neither  long- 
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term  recovery  activities  for  catastrophic  disasters  nor  any 
aspect  of  the  response  to  less  severe  disasters.   We  define 
catastrophic  as  any  disaster  that  overwhelms  the  ability  of 
state,  local,  and  volunteer  agencies  to  adequately  provide 
victims  with  such  life-sustaining  mass  care  services  as  food, 
shelter,  and  medical  assistance  within  the  first  12  to  24  hours. 

HURRICANE  ANDREW  REVEALS  INADEQUACIES 

IN  FEDERAL  RESPONSE  TO  CATASTROPHIC  DISASTERS 

Hurricane  Andrew  in  South  Florida  showed  that  FEMA's  response 
strategy,  implemented  through  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  is  not 
adequate  for  dealing  with  catastrophic  disasters.   The  Plan  is 
based  upon  the  premise  that  an  increasing  number  of  the  12 
functional  response  areas  will  be  activated,  depending  on  the 
gravity  of  the  disaster.   Although  all  of  the  Plan's  12 
functional  areas  were  activated  for  Hurricane  Andrew,  the 
response  was  neither  immediate  or  adequate.   The  key  reasons  for 
the  Plan's  failure  include  the  absence  of  provisions  for  rapid 
assessment  of  the  disaster's  magnitude  and  the  lack  of  a  specific 
functional  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  extraordinary 
requirements  of  a  catastrophic  disaster. 

The  federal  response  to  Hurricane  Hugo  in  1989  highlighted  the 
fact  that  the  federal  government  may  be  the  only  entity  capable 
of  quickly  providing  the  large  amounts  of  life-sustaining 
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services  needed  Immediately  after  a  catastrophic  disaster.   For 
example,  FEMA's  own  internal  evaluation  of  the  lessons  learned 
from  Hugo  noted  that  "it  is  quite  clear  that  in  an  extraordinary 
or  catastrophic  event  that  overwhelms  the  state,  the  federal 
government  may  be  the  principal  responder."*   In  addition,  the 
report  recommended  that  a  plan  be  developed  to  address  the  need 
for  a  federal  response  to  significant  natural  disasters. 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  developed  by  FEMA  after  Hurricane  Hugo, 
however,  does  not  have  a  support  function  that  addresses  the 
performance  of  damage  and  needs  assessments,  even  though  the  Plan 
itself  recognizes  that  the  magnitude  of  damage  to  structures  and 
lifelines  will  rapidly  overwhelm  the  capacity  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  assess  the  disaster  and  respond  effectively  to 
basic  and  emergency  human  needs.   Instead,  FEMA  relies  on  state 
and  local  governments  to  identify  services  needed  from  the 
federal  government  once  they  have  determined  that  they  cannot 
adequately  meet  their  own  needs.   In  practice,  their  request  for 
federal  assistance  must  specify  the  type,  amount,  and  location  of 
the  needed  services.   Because  of  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
Hurricane  Andrew,  state  and  local  governments  were  unable  to 
specify  their  needs,  and  services  were  therefore  delayed. 


^"Response  to  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  Earthquake: 
Evaluation  and  Lessons  Learned,"  FEMA,  May  1991.   Unpublished. 
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Response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  Did  Not  Meet  Needs 

State,  local,  and  volunteer  agencies  fell  far  short  of  providing 
the  amount  of  life-sustaining  services  needed  in  the  inunediate 
aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew.   For  example,  during  the  first  3 
days  after  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  combined  efforts  of  state, 
local,  and  volunteer  agencies  provided  enough  meals  to  feed  about 
30,000  disaster  victims  a  day,  although  Hurricane  Andrew  left 
about  250,000  people  homeless  and  potentially  in  need  of  mass 
care.* 

A  number  of  disaster  victims  told  us  that  the  relief  effort  was 
inadequate.   They  said  that  they  survived  by  resorting  to  such 
actions  as  looting  grocery  stores  to  feed  their  families, 
drinking  potentially  contaminated  water  from  leaking  faucets,  and 
staving  off  looters  by  living  in  makeshift  dwellings  set  up  in 
front  of  their  homes. 

In  addition,  local  officials,  who  in  many  cases  were  victims  of 
the  storm,  knew  that  they  were  unable  to  meet  their  citizens' 
needs  for  life-sustaining  services.   However,  they  were  having 
trouble  communicating  with  one  another  and  with  the  state,  and 
were  unable  to  request  specific  assistance. 


^Accurate  statistics  do  not  exist  on  the  exact  number  of  people 
who  stayed  in  the  immediate  disaster  area.   American  Red  Cross 
statistics  show,  however,  that  about  84,000  residents  were 
temporarily  sheltered  in  the  disaster  area  in  that  organization's 
centers  alone. 
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FEMA  regional  officials  told  us  that  they  knew  by  the  second  day 
after  the  disaster  that  the  American  Red  Cross  was  unable  to 
fulfill  its  mass  care  response  role.   These  officials  then 
offered  to  provide  the  state  with  whatever  assistance  it 
requested.   However,  Florida  did  not  immediately  request 
significant  amounts  of  additional  mass  care  because  it  had  the 
impression  that  the  state/local/volunteer  network  was  doing  an 
adequate  job.   For  example,  the  state  official  who  managed 
Florida's  emergency  operating  center  told  us  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  officials  infojnned  him  that  it  had  established  feeding 
centers  in  Homestead  and  Florida  City.   In  fact.  Homestead  and 
Florida  City- -perhaps  the  two  hardest  hit  areas --did  not  get  such 
help  until  the  military  set  up  field  kitchens  there  4  to  5  days 
after  the  disaster. 

The  American  Red  Cross  officials  with  whom  we  talked  did  not 
agree  that  they  fell  short  of  meeting  disaster  victims'  needs. 
While  they  stated  that  the  American  Red  Cross  met  its 
expectations,  they  also  said  that  their  projection  of  disaster 
victims'  needs  may  have  been  low  because  of  a  lack  of  good 
information  on  the  extent  of  damage. 

By  the  second  day  after  the  disaster,  FEMA  headquarters  officials 
said  that  they  had  realized  that  a  massive  amount  of  relief  would 
be  needed  from  the  federal  government--and  that  Florida  was  not 
requesting  it.   Concurrent  with  the  designation  of  the  Secretary 
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of  Transportation  to  oversee  relief  operations,  the  President 
also  directed  increased  federal  assistance,  particularly  from  the 
military,  to  South  Florida.   At  that  point,  significant  amounts 
of  relief  supplies  began  flowing  into  the  region. 

In  the  long  term,  the  nation  is  likely  to  face  far  greater 
disasters  than  Hurricane  Andrew.   Terrorist  and  nuclear  hazards, 
biological  disasters,  and  large  earthquakes — larger  than  we  have 
seen  in  this  century — are  all  potential  threats  that  government 
officials  must  take  seriously.   Another  earthquake  near  Memphis, 
similar  to  the  ones  that  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1811-12,  which 
exceeded  8  on  the  Richter  scale,  could  kill  thousands  of  people 
and  disrupt  60  percent  of  the  natural  gas  supply  to  the 
Northeast,  causing  major  hardships  and  the  closure  of  thousands 
of  businesses. 

Therefore,  the  federal  government  needs  to  improve  the  national 
response  system  by  (1)  improving  how  it  decides  its  help  is 
needed,  (2)  improving  its  response  in  providing  mass  care  to 
catastrophic  disaster  victims  and  (3)  making  better  use  of  the 
resources  available  for  responding  to  disasters.   I  would  now 
like  to  discuss  each  of  these  three  areas. 
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IMPROVING  HOW  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
DECIDES  ITS  HELP  IS  NEEDED 

Several  actions  would  significantly  improve  the  nation's  ability 
to  respond  to  catastrophic  disasters.   These  actions — which  would 
be  especially  useful  when  there  is  some  advance  warning — include 

—  Improving  FEMA's  assessments  of  damage  and  response  needs; 

—  developing  a  disaster  unit  with  the  capability  to  predict 
the  impact  of  a  disaster,  assess  its  damage,  evaluate 
state  and  local  preparedness,  estimate  the  response  needs, 
and,  possibly,  coordinate  response  activities;  and 

—  enacting  legislation  that  would  facilitate  preparatory 
actions  that  FEMA  and  other  federal  agencies  could  take  in 
anticipation  of  a  disaster. 

Improving  Damage  and  Needs  Assessments 

Conducting  damage  and  needs  assessments  as  soon  as  a  disaster 
occurs  would  enable  local,  state,  and  federal  agencies  to  know 
what  type  and  how  much  response  is  needed  within  12  to  24  hours. 
The  lack  of  both  a  comprehensive  damage  assessment  and  the 
ability  to  translate  that  assessment  into  an  overall  estimate  of 
the  services  needed  was  one  of  the  Bost  glaring  deficiencies  in 
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the  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew.   The  Federal  Response  Plan  has 
no  provision  for  FEMA  either  to  oversee  or  to  conduct  a 
comprehensive  damage  assessment  that  can  be  used  to  estimate  the 
services  needed  by  disaster  victims.   Instead,  It  assumes  that 
state  and  local  governments  already  have  conducted  such  surveys 
and  will  then  use  that  Information  to  request  specific  federal 
assistance.^ 

Although  FEMA  headquarters  officials  realized  that  massive 
amounts  of  relief  would  be  needed  from  the  federal  government — 
and  that  Florida  was  not  asking  for  the  aid  it  needed- -FEMA 's 
Director  told  us  that  FEMA  is  limited  by  the  Stafford  Act  to 
responding  only  to  state  requests  for  assistance.   Therefore,  he 
said,  FEMA  could  not  help  the  state  unless  it  asked  for 
assistance  and  specified  how  much  It  needed. 

We  believe  that  FEMA  is  authorized  to  take  much  more  aggressive 
action  than  it  took  in  Hurricane  Andrew.   For  example,  once  the 
president  has  declared  a  disaster,  FEMA  has  ample  authority  to 
conduct  its  own  damage  and  needs  assessment  and  then  recommend  to 
the  state  specific  amounts  of  assistance  that  should  be 
requested. 


^Currently,  FEMA  and  officials  from  affected  states  conduct  a 
preliminary  damage  assessment  before  the  state  requests  a 
presidential  disaster  declaration.   The  information  collected  is 
used  by  the  state  as  a  basis  for  the  governor's  request  and  by 
FEMA  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  it  will  recommend  to 
the  president  that  the  request  be  granted. 
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Establishing  a  Federal  Disaster  Unit 

Other  shortcomings  that  we  observed  In  the  response  to  Hurricane 
Andrew  could  have  been  eliminated  If  the  federal  government  had 
an  Information-gathering  disaster  unit  to  guide  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  response. 

When  responding  to  disasters  like  Hurricane  Andrew,  an  expert 
unit  could  provide  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  with 
information  to  help  them  decide  whether  (1)  a  disaster 
declaration  should  be  requested  and  granted,  (2)  the  state  and 
local  governments  are  responding  to  the  disaster  adequately,  (3) 
assistance  requested  by  the  state  is  adequate  to  respond  to  the 
disaster,  and  (4)  help  from  federal  agencies  is  necessary.  While 
the  unit's  primary  focus  would  be  gathering  information  to  help 
guide  the  response  to  a  disaster,  the  unit  could  also  be  involved 
in  coordinating  response  activities. 

Federal  experts  could  even  conceivably  provide  governors  with  a 
menu  of  disaster  response  options,  each  with  cost  considerations 
analyzed,  to  help  expedite  the  appropriate  amount  of  federal 
assistance.   Resolving  cost-sharing  Issues  could  eliminate  a 
potential  bottleneck  in  the  disaster  assistance  process. 

Cost  sharing  is  designed  to  ensure  that  states  pay  a  commensurate 
"fair  share"  of  the  disaster  costs.  States  are  normally  required 
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to  pay  25  percent  of  the  costs  of  Immediate  emergency  protective 
measures  provided  by  the  federal  government,  though  the  president 
has  the  authority  to  increase  the  federal  share  up  to  100 
percent.   Cost  sharing  can  have  the  unintended  consequence  of 
making  states  reluctant  to  accept  needed  federal  assistance 
because  that  assistance  comes  with  an  unspecified--and 
potentially  large — price  tag.   However,  we  found  no  evidence  of 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Florida.  A  federal 
disaster  unit  could  help  expedite  the  cost-sharing  agreement 
between  the  state  and  the  federal  government  by  providing  both 
the  president  and  the  governor  with  better  information  to  make 
rapid  decisions  on  the  need  for  federal  assistance  and  the 
potential  cost  for  that  help. 

By  constantly  planning  and  organizing  federal  catastrophic 
disaster  responses,  a  federal  disaster  unit  would  develop  far 
better  experience  and  expertise  than  would  state  and  local 
officials,  who  infrequently  face  catastrophic  disasters.   In 
fact,  the  skilled  personnel,  intelligence-gathering  equipment — 
including  sophisticated  sensors — and  other  assets  needed  to  build 
an  expert  disaster  unit  already  exist  in  various  agencies  in  the 
federal  government.   For  example,  FEMA  already  possesses  the 
capability  to  model  the  impact  and  associated  life-sustaining 
needs  resulting  from  varying  levels  of  disasters  occurring  in 
different  locations.   However,  this  capability  was  not  used  for 
Hurricane  Andrew  because  FEMA's  disaster  response  strategy  calls 
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for  it  to  rely  on  state-Identified  needs  rather  than  to  develop 
this  Information  itself. 

Improving  Other  Agencies'  Preparation 

To  respond  more  quickly,  federal  agencies  also  need  to  mobilize 
resources  and  deploy  personnel  in  anticipation  of  a  catastrophe. 
Federal  response  time  could  be  reduced  by  encouraging  agencies  to 
do  as  much  advance  preparation  as  possible  prior  to  a  disaster 
declaration — and  even  earlier  for  disasters,  such  as  hurricanes, 
where  some  warning  exists.   However,  current  law  does  not 
explicitly  authorize  such  activities.   Therefore,  federal 
agencies  may  fail  to  undertake  advance  preparations  because  of 
uncertainty  over  whether  costs  incurred  before  a  disaster 
declaration  will  ultimately  be  reimbursed  by  FEMA.   For  example, 
DOD  officials  told  us  that  they  take  some  actions  to  prepare  for 
a  disaster  when  there  is  warning — such  as  identifying  quantities 
and  locations  of,  and  transportation  requirements  for,  mass  care 
supplies — but  they  run  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
themselves  if  their  assistance  is  not  needed. 

IMPROVING  THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE  IN  PROVIDING  MASS  CARE 
TO  CATASTROPHIC  DISASTER  VICTIMS 

The  key  to  successfully  responding  to  a  catastrophic  disaster  is 
rendering  sufficient  life-sustaining  assistance,  such  as  food, 
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water,  shelter,  and  medical  care,  and  dealing  with  mass 
psychological  trauma  within  a  short  period  of  time.   With  the 
current  disaster  response  system's  reliance  on  state  and  locally 
identified  needs,  FEMA  cannot  ensure  a  timely  or  adequate 
response.   Furthermore,  FEMA  lacks  procedures  that  specifically 
guide  how  the  federal  government  will  offer  mass  care  when  state, 
local,  and  volunteer  efforts  fall  short.   Only  DOD  has  the 
resources  and  transportation  to  provide  mass  care  quickly  and  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  catastrophic  disasters. 

Currently,  the  American  Red  Cross  has  responsibility  for 
providing  and  coordinating  mass  care,  with  support  from  DOD,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other  agencies.   In  less 
severe  disasters,  such  a  reliance  on  a  relief  agency  with  a  large 
network  of  volunteers  may  be  sufficient.   However,  the  American 
Red  Cross  was  quickly  overwhelmed  following  Hurricane  Andrew  and 
was  unable  to  fulfill  all  of  its  mass  care  responsibilities. 
Because  of  this,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophic  disaster,  primary 
reliance  on  the  American  Red  Cross  may  need  to  shift  and  be 
placed  with  a  federal  agency. 

Hurricane  Andrew  demonstrated  the  effectiveness  of  the  military 
in  bringing  to  bear  a  variety  of  supplies  and  services  and 
establishing  the  infrastructure  necessary  to  restore  order  and 
meet  immediate  needs  of  victims.   For  example: 
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—  DOD  has  trained  medical  and  engineering  personnel,  mobile 
medical  units,  storehouses  of  food  and  temporary  shelters, 
contingency  planning  skills,  command  capability,  and  other 
requirements  for  mass  care,  as  well  as  the  transportation 
to  deploy  them.   Building  up  response  capability  in  other 
organizations — such  as  FEMA — would  be  redundant. 

—  Catastrophic  relief  activities  mirror  some  of  DOD's 
wartime  support  missions.   Soldiers  are  trained  for 
similar  missions  and  catastrophic  disaster  relief  provides 
soldiers  with  additional  training. 

—  Catastrophic  disaster  responses,  such  as  those  for 
Hurricane  Andrew,  are  smaller  than  many  military 
operations  and  do  not  significantly  affect  DOD's  military 
readiness  in  the  short  term. 

The  fact  that  DOD  possesses  the  capability  to  respond  to  mass 
care  needs  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  given  responsibility 
for  planning,  directing,  or  managing  this  response  function. 
Military  officials  told  us  that  DOD  Is  willing  to  respond  to 
whatever  requests  it  receives  from  disaster  relief  authorities. 
The  military  officials  further  stated  that  the  requests  should 
always  come  from  authorities  outside  DOD  so  that  the  public  does 
not  perceive  that  the  military  is  trying  to  Inject  Itself  into 
domestic  policy  decisions. 
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The  DOD  officials  also  cautioned  that,  while  responding  to  a 
catastrophic  disaster  will  not  adversely  affect  short-term 
military  readiness,  the  extent  to  which  DOD  can  respond  will 
depend  on  other  world  events  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.   For 
example.  If  Hurricane  Andrew  had  occurred  during  Operation  Desert 
Storm,  DOD  would  not  have  been  able  to  provide  as  much  airlift  to 
transport  personnel,  equipment,  and  relief  supplies  to  the 
disaster  area.   It  also  Is  questionable  whether  It  could  have 
provided  the  same  number  of  personnel  to  assist  In  disaster 
relief  efforts. 

Another  factor  that  could  affect  DOD's  response  capability  Is  the 
reduction  In  DOD's  force  structure.   To  some  extent,  this 
limitation  could  be  overcome  through  greater  use  of  the  Reserves, 
which  possess  many  of  the  skills  and  services  that  are  needed  for 
effective  disaster  relief  operations.   Under  current  law, 
however,  the  Reserves  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  disaster 
relief  operations  only  In  limited  circumstances. 

MAKING  BETTER  USE  OF  RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  TO  RESPOND 
TO  CATASTROPHIC  DISASTERS 

FEMA  can  make  better  use  of  the  resources  It  currently  has 
available  to  Improve  Its  own  catastrophic  response  capability  as 
well  as  that  of  state  and  local  governments.   Given  changing 
world  circumstances,  the  time  Is  right  to  reassess  the  level  of 
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resources  FEMA  devotes  to  national  security  lssues--with  an  eye 
toward  shifting  some  of  those  resources  into  natural  disaster 
response. 

The  primary  mission  of  FEMA's  National  Preparedness  Directorate 
entails  a  rapid  deployment  capability.  As  such,  numerous 
National  Preparedness  resources  could  be,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
have  been,  used  for  catastrophic  disaster  response.   FEMA  can 
also  enhance  state  and  local  catastrophic  disaster  preparedness 
by  making  better  use  of  the  civil  defense  funds  that  it  grants  to 
states.   Traditionally,  such  grants  also  have  had  a  national 
security  focus.   In  addition,  FEMA  needs  to  improve  its  training 
for  and  oversight  of  state  and  local  disaster  preparedness. 

Increasing  Use  of  National  Preparedness  Resources 

FEMA's  National  Preparedness  Directorate  has  the  mission  of 
"maintaining  the  federal  government's  capability  to  deliver 
effective  emergency  management  during  all  phases  of  any  national 
security  emergency."  The  Directorate  includes  about  900 
employees  and  has  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  $100  million — 
significant  assets  that  could  be  used  more  effectively  to  help 
guide  the  federal  government's  response  to  catastrophic  natural 
disasters,  especially  in  light  of  the  changing  nature  of  national 
security  emergencies.   However,  just  as  most  of  the  National 
Preparedness  Directorate's  budget  is  submitted  separately,  we  too 
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will  have  to  provide  you  with  more  complete  information  in  an 
alternative  forum. 

In  general,  however,  the  Directorate  has  many  of  the  people  and 
resources  that  could  help  form  the  nucleus  of  the  disaster  unit  I 
referred  to  earlier.   The  Directorate's  current  rapid  response 
mission  places  a  premium  on  people  with  such  skills  as  strategic 
and  tactical  planning,  logistics,  command  and  control,  and 
communications.   Its  resources  include  communications, 
transportation,  life  support,  and  sophisticated  computer  modeling 
equipment.   Through  constant  planning  and  exercising,  the 
Directorate  maintains  a  high  level  of  readiness  and  is  therefore 
able  to  instantly  deploy  people  and  resources  from  a  number  of 
locations  to  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Although  the  Directorate's  assets  could  have  been  instrumental  in 
such  tasks  as  planning,  assessing  damage,  and  establishing 
communication  links  between  local,  state,  and  federal  officials 
at  the  disaster  site,  they  were  not  fully  used  to  respond  to 
Hurricane  Andrew  and  other  recent  disasters.   This  occurred,  in 
part,  because  the  Federal  Response  Plan  lacks  procedures  for 
using  the  Directorate's  assets  to  respond  to  natural  disasters. 

Improving  Use  of  Civil  Defense  Funds 

Approximately  another  $100  million  is  provided  annually  under 
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civil  defense  authorities  to  develop  state  and  local  emergency 
response  capabilities.   Civil  defense  activities,  which  include 
the  construction  of  emergency  operating  centers  and  training  for 
key  personnel,  are  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  the  Civil 
Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended.   Here,  too,  the  time  is  right  to 
reassess  the  continuing  need  for  this  activity  at  this  funding 
level  given  changing  world  circumstances.   The  1950  act 
originally  had  the  purpose  of  developing  a  civil  defense 
capability  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack.   However,  a  1981 
amendment  to  the  act  permits  states  to  spend  these  funds 
according  to  an  all-hazards  approach.   That  is,  states  may  use 
civil  defense  funds  to  prepare  for  natural  disasters  to  the 
extent  that  such  use  is  consistent  with,  contributes  to,  and  does 
not  detract  from  attack-related  civil  defense  preparedness. 

Many  state  and  local  officials  have  told  us  that  FEMA  very 
closely  controls  what  types  of  activities  qualify  for  civil 
defense  funding.   According  to  these  officials,  nuclear  defense 
concerns  still  predominate.   The  state  and  local  officials  stated 
that  civil  defense  funding  did  not  correspond  to  their  areas' 
disaster  response  priorities.   These  state  and  local  officials 
said  that  they  would  like  additional  flexibility  to  use  civil 
defense  funds  to  meet  their  perceived  priorities. 

FEMA  officials  are  aware  of  the  benefits  that  increased 
flexibility  would  provide  state  and  local  entities  and  are 
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considering  merging  the  various  programs  into  broader  categories 
to  enable  a  more  diversified  use  of  the  funds.   Some  civil 
defense  programs  have  been  suspended  for  the  current  year  while 
awaiting  the  results  of  FEMA's  study  of  civil  defense 
requirements,  which  is  nearing  completion.   This  study  is 
intended  to  identify  needs  at  the  state  and  local  level  and  to 
establish  ideal  funding  levels  for  civil  defense  activities. 

Better  Training  for  State  and  Local  Governments 

The  amount  of  federal  resources  needed  to  respond  to  a 
catastrophic  disaster  are  lessened  if  state  and  local  government 
response  capabilities  are  increased.   He  believe  that  FEMA  could 
do  more  to  ensure  that  state  and  local  governments  prepare  for 
catastrophic  disaster  response.   Our  review  uncovered 
shortcomings  both  in  the  way  FEMA  helps  state  and  local 
governments  train  and  conduct  exercises  in  anticipation  of 
catastrophic  disasters  and  in  the  way  it  monitors  state  and  local 
preparedness. 

FEMA's  own  evaluation  and  our  report  on  Hurricane  Hugo  recognized 
a  number  of  training  deficiencies.*  These  included  the  need  to 
provide  state  and  local  governments  with  training  specifically 
geared  towards  developing  such  necessary  catastrophic  disaster 


^Disaster  Assistance:   Federal.   State,   and  Local  Responses  to 
Natural  Disasters  Need  Improvement  (GAO/RCED-91-43,  Mar.  6,  1991). 
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response  skills  as  assessing  damage  and  estimating  the  amount  of 
mass  care  needs.   However,  state  and  local  officials  have  not 
received  such  training.   For  example,  Dade  County's  Emergency 
Management  Director  told  us  that  Instead  of  training  her  In  such 
skills  as  conducting  damage  and  needs  assessments,  FEMA  typically 
offered  generic  management  training  designed  to  enhance  such 
skills  as  keeping  program  budgets.   You  will  recall  that  one  of 
the  biggest  problems  with  the  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  was 
the  Inability  of  state  and  local  officials  to  determine  how  bad 
the  disaster  was  and  to  specify  how  much  assistance  was  needed. 

FEMA  officials  told  us  that  its  Emergency  Management  Institute 
(EMI)  is  in  the  process  of  developing  courses  to  enhance  state 
and  local  officials'  ability  to  respond  to  catastrophic 
disasters.   However,  because  such  courses  usually  require  about  2 
years  to  develop,  most  were  not  available  in  time  for  Hurricane 
Andrew.   Also,  EMI  officials  told  us  that  they  further  delayed 
development  of  many  disaster  response  courses  until  completion  of 
the  Federal  Response  Plan,  which  was  not  finished  until  April 
1992. 

Most  state  officials  believe  that  their  state  disaster  exercises 
do  not  adequately  prepare  them  to  respond  to  catastrophic 
disasters.   These  officials  cite  such  problems  as  too  few 
exercises,  low  federal  participation,  and  failure  to  act  on 
weaknesses  identified.   To  illustrate,  Dade  County  conducted  only 
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one  hurricane  preparedness  exercise  in  each  of  the  past  2  years. 
There  were  144  participants  for  the  1991  exercise — and  none  were 
from  the  federal  government.  No  participation  records  were  kept 
for  the  1992  exercise. 

In  1991,  FEMA  staged  two  major  earthquake  exercises — one  along 
the  "New  Madrid"  fault  (near  Memphis,  Tennessee)  and  one  near 
Puget  Sound,  Washington- -to  test  the  draft  Federal  Response  Plan. 
Those  exercises  identified  problems  such  as  (1)  inadequate  state 
requests  for  assistance,  (2)  hesitation  by  federal  personnel  that 
could  have  resulted  in  numerous  delays  in  procuring  essential 
supporting  services,  and  (3)  the  American  Red  Cross's  inability 
to  meet  the  mass  care  needs  of  catastrophic  disaster  victims. 
Another  FEMA- sponsored  exercise  for  a  catastrophic  disaster 
generally  pointed  out  similar  response  deficiencies,  including 
problems  with  resources,  communications,  and  training.   However, 
as  shown  by  the  events  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  these  shortcomings 
have  not  yet  been  corrected. 

ImprovinQ  Oversight  of  State  and  Local  Readiness 

Greater  preparedness  and  accountability  for  state  and  local 
governments  is  needed  to  ensure  that  they,  as  well  as 
participating  federal  agencies,  make  maximum  efforts  to 
effectively  respond  to  disasters.   However,  FEMA  is  neither 
organized  for,  nor  carries  out,  the  type  of  oversight  needed  to 
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ensure  that  deficiencies  are  identified  and  corrected. 

FEMA  headquarters  sets  policies  and  establishes  training  programs 
but  does  not  monitor  state  performance.   Regional  offices 
implement  headquarters'  initiatives  and  interact  directly  with 
the  states.   However,  regional  offices  report  directly  to  the 
FEMA  Director,  not  to  the  policy-setting  headquarters  program 
offices.   Headquarters  officials  told  us  that,  as  a  result,  they 
do  not  have  comprehensive  knowledge  of  state  readiness. 

Regional  officials  told  us  that  headquarters  has  neither 
established  performance  standards  nor  developed  a  progreun  for 
evaluating  state  and  local  preparedness  for  catastrophic  disaster 
response.   Therefore,  the  regions  have  no  uniform  national 
standards  that  can  be  used  to  judge  state  and  local  readiness. 
By  creating  performance  standards  and  then  evaluating  how  well 
state  and  local  governments  perform,  FEMA  can  increase  the 
accountability  for  all  participating  agencies. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  fundamental  principles  that  guided  the  creation  of  FEMA — such 
as  securing  top-level  commitment  and  ensuring  the  most  efficient 
use  of  available  resources --are  sound  and  still  provide  the  basis 
for  an  effective,  rapid  federal  response  to  catastrophic 
disasters.   However,  because  the  implementation  of  these 
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principles  has  left  much  to  be  desired,  our  nation  is  not 
prepared  for  catastrophic  disasters  and  does  not  respond  rapidly 
and  effectively  when  such  disasters  occur. 

In  responding  to  disasters,  state,  local,  and  volunteer  agencies 
should  do  as  much  as  possible  before  turning  to  the  federal 
government  for  help.   However,  it  is  essential  to  recognize  that 
the  magnitude  of  certain  disasters,  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew, 
will  quickly  outstrip  the  capacity  of  all  but  the  federal 
government  to  respond.   For  catastrophic  disasters  affecting 
large  numbers  of  people,  the  military  possesses  a  unique  capacity 
to  bring  substantial  resources  and  expertise  to  bear.   And  we  run 
the  risk  that  if  such  help  does  not  come  quickly,  lives  may  be 
lost. 

FEMA  currently  lacks  an  effective  strategy  for  rapid  federal 
response.   First,  the  federal  strategy  does  not  include 
provisions  for  such  aggressive  actions  as  independently  assessing 
damage  and  estimating  needs  to  help  determine  whether  federal 
assistance  is  called  for,  and  if  so,  how  much.   Second,  FEMA  has 
not  developed  operating  procedures  to  specifically  guide  how  the 
federal  government  will  provide  mass  care  and  other  relief 
services  when  the  state,  local,  and  volunteer  effort  falls  short. 
Finally,  the  federal  government  needs  to  do  more  to  ensure  that 
state  and  local  governments  are  better  prepared  for  catastrophic 
disasters,  thereby  lowering  the  federal  government's  expenditures 
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for  assistance. 

Hurricane  Hugo  In  1989  provided  the  nation  with  a  warning,  but 
adequate  corrective  actions  were  not  taken.   Hurricane  Andrew 
offers  us  another  warning  that  the  nation  needs  to  develop  a 
strategy  for  rapidly  responding  to  catastrophic  disasters . 
Fortunately,  relatively  few  lives  were  lost  in  either  Hurricane 
Hugo  or  Andrew,  but  as  we  noted  earlier,  we  could  easily  face 
much  worse  disasters . 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  FEMA 

The  federal  government  needs  to  develop  a  catastrophic  disaster 
response  capability.   We  believe  that  the  following 
recommendations  represent  important  steps  in  providing  such  a 
capability.   Accordingly,  as  we  recommended  In  our  recent 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
Director  of  FEMA  should  do  the  following  in  the  case  of 
catastrophic  disasters : 

—  Conduct  Independent  and  comprehensive  diunage  and  needs 
assessments  and  compile  the  information  so  that  it  can  be 
effectively  translated  into  specific  requests  for  federal 
assistance.   In  doing  so,  attention  should  be  given  to 
identifying  and  using  the  resources  and  expertise  that 
currently  exists  in  the  National  Preparedness  Directorate. 
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Uae  the  authority  that  exists  under  the  Stafford  Act  to 
aggressively  respond  to  catastrophic  disasters.   This 
response  should  Include  actively  advising  state  and  local 
officials  of  identified  needs  and  the  federal  resources 
available  to  address  them. 

Recogniie  that,  in  the  ca»e  of  catastrophic  disasters, 
only  DOD  has  the  resources  and  capability  required  to  meet 
victims'  mass  care  needs.   In  this  regard,  FEMA,  rather 
than  the  American  Red  Cross,  should  determine  what 
assistance  is  required  from  federal  agencies — such  as 
DOD- -to  provide  mass  care. 

Enhance  state  and  local  governments'  capacity  to  respond 
to  catastrophic  disasters  by  taking  the  following  actions: 

-  continue  to  give  state  and  local  governments  increasing 
flexibility  to  match  grant  funding  with  their  individual 
response  needs; 

-  upgrade  training  and  exercises  specifically  geared 
towards  catastrophic  disaster  response;  and 

-  assess  each  state's  preparedness  for  catastrophic 
disaster  response. 
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MATTEKS  FOR  COMGRESaiQNAL  CONSIDERATION 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  consider 

—  providing  explicit  legislative  authority  for  FEMA  and 
other  federal  agencies  to  take  actions  to  prepare  for 
catastrophic  disasters  when  there  is  warning,  and 

—  removing  statutory  restrictions  on  DOD's  authority  to 
activate  reserve  units  for  catastrophic  relief. 

OPTIONS  FOR  IMPROVING  THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSE 

In  addition  to  the  specific  solutions  we  reconunend  today,  we  have 
explored  options  for  reforming  and  improving  the  federal  response 
to  catastrophic  disasters.   At  your  request,  we  expanded  our  work 
to  include  not  just  a  review  of  specific  activities  in  the 
response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  but  also  a  broader  look  at  overall 
federal  policy  and  organizational  structure.   In  doing  so,  we 
have  focused  our  analysis  on  four  options  and  believe  the  choice 
among  them  comes  down  to  one  critical  dimension:   The  person  or 
organization  directing  the  federal  response  to  catastrophic 
disasters  must  explicitly  and  demonstrably  carry  the  authority  of 
the  president.   With  presidential  leadership,  the  federal 
government  demonstrates  to  the  public  that  it  is  in  control  of 
the  catastrophe  and  that  it  will  use  every  means  necessary  to 
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meet  the  immediate  mass  care  needs  of  the  disaster  victims. 

We  analyzed  four  options  for  managing  a  catastrophic  disaster. 
Each  option  would  make  a  designated  official  the  president's 
representative,  with  responsibility  for  ensuring  that  all 
necessary  resources  were  brought  to  bear:   (1)  a  key  official  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  (EOF);  (2)  a  cabinet 
secretary,  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Transportation;  (3)  a  key  DOD 
official,  possibly  the  Secretary  of  the  Army;  or  (4)  the  Director 
of  FEMA.   Any  of  these  options  can  be  put  in  place  quickly  by 
executive  order. 

In  considering  these  options,  it  is  important  to  understand  that 
FEMA  deals  with  many  disasters  that  are  not  catastrophic  in 
nature  and  has  important  responsibilities  not  only  for  response 
but  also  for  preparedness  and  recovery.   These  other  FEMA 
responsibilities  would  still  have  to  be  carried  out  by  FEMA  or 
some  successor  organization,  whatever  option  is  chosen. 

Given  this  context,  our  analysis  of  the  four  options  focuses  on 
how  each  designated  official  could  be  the  focal  point  needed  to 
marshall  the  resources  of  various  federal  agencies  into  an 
effective  and  rapid  federal  response  to  a  catastrophic  disaster. 
On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  and  discussions  with  experts,  we 
would  favor,  in  order  of  preference,  either  placing 
responsibility  with  a  designated  official  in  the  Executive  Office 
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of  the  President  or  with  a  designated  cabinet  secretary.   There 
was  much  more  support  among  the  experts  we  consulted  for 
designating  an  official  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Because  of  the  military's  unique  capabilities  for  responding  to 
catastrophic  disasters,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  also  a 
viable  option.   However,  while  DOD  officials  were  willing  to  take 
on  a  mission  to  respond  as  necessary  to  disasters  In  our 
discussions  with  them,  they  were  also  reluctant  to  be  placed  In 
charge.   Given  FEMA's  recent  performance,  the  head  of  FEMA 
clearly  would  not  have  credibility  at  this  juncture.  However,  for 
the  long-term,  legislative  action  may  be  preferable.   Our 
analysis  of  the  four  options  follows. 

Placing  a  Key  Official  in  the  EOP  in  Charge  of  Catastrophic 
Disaster  Response 

The  primary  advantage  of  placing  in  the  EOP  responsibility  for 
leadership  and  coordination  for  catastrophic  disaster  response  is 
the  perception  of  presidential  leadership.   Our  view  of  the 
federal  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  and  our  discussions  with 
experts  in  this  area  underscored  the  importance  of  this 
perception,  particularly  managing  the  crucial  first  few  days  of  a 
major  disaster.   Furthermore,  this  option  would  institutionalize 
the  direct  presidential  Involvement  that  has  occurred  on  an  ad 
hoc  basis  in  two  recent  disasters.   Finally,  by  creating  a 
visible  presidential  presence,  the  federal  government  would 
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mirror  the  approach  recommended  by  the  National  Governors 
Association:   A  governor  should  not  just  manage  a  disaster 
response  from  the  state  capital;  he  or  she  must  be  seen  as 
actively  in  charge  at  the  disaster  site. 

A  variant  on  this  option  would  be  to  place  within  the  EOF, 
leadership  not  only  for  catastrophic  disaster  response  but  for 
all  disaster  response  activities,  with  the  supporting  staff  and 
resources  to  carry  out  those  activities.   However,  this  raises 
two  issues.   State  emergency  management  directors  expressed 
concern  about  having  an  additional  federal  coordinating  official 
with  whom  they  would  have  to  work  in  disaster  response, 
particularly  during  the  transition  from  initial  response  to 
recovery.   Additionally,  there  were  concerns  expressed  both  in 
creating  FEMA  and  in  previous  reorganizations  of  federal  disaster 
roles  that  placing  these  responsibilities  in  the  EOF  would 
greatly  increase  its  size. 

Flacinq  a  Cabinet  Secretary,  such  as  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  in  Charge  of  Catastrophic  Disaster  Assistance 

Arguments  for  this  option  center  on  institutionalizing  the 
perception  of  presidential  leadership  in  catastrophic  disasters. 
In  two  recent  catastrophic  disaster8--the  Loma  Frieta  earthquake 
and  Hurricane  Andrew — the  President  designated  the  Secretairy  of 
Transportation  to  oversee  the  federal  role.   If  this  is  a 
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precedent  that  is  likely  to  continue,  then  that  role  should  be 
established  in  advance  and  made  clear  to  the  responsible 
Secretary  well  ahead  of  an  actual  disaster.   If  the  goal  is  to 
enhance  the  perception  of  presidential  leadership,  then  the  EOP 
is  a  better  choice  than  the  head  of  an  unrelated  federal  agency 
for  whom  disaster  response  would  be  an  ancillary  duty. 

A  variant  on  this  option  would  entail  assigning  all  of  FEMA's 
functions,  such  as  disaster  preparedness,  response,  and  recovery, 
to  a  cabinet  agency  such  as  Transportation.   However,  a  1978 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  evaluation  conducted  before  the 
creation  of  FEMA  noted  that  assigning  coordinating 
responsibilities  to  subdepartmental  units  had  not  worked  for 
years.   These  units  did  not  have  the  clout  of  an  Independent 
agency  and  had  to  compete  in  the  budget  process  with  the  regular 
missions  of  their  departments. 

Placing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 

in  Charge  of  Catastrophic  Disaster  Response 

Placing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  charge  of  catastrophic 
disaster  response  would  increase  the  appearance  of  presidential 
leadership.   However,  this  option's  chief  value  lies  in  giving 
responsibility  to  the  official  with  direct  control  over 
significant  resources  essential  to  responding  to  such  disasters. 
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Existing  units  that  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
clearly  can  be  effective  rapid  responders  capable  of  meeting  the 
mass  care  needs  that  result  from  a  catastrophic  disaster.   Not 
only  does  the  Army  have  the  trained  staff,  supplies,  and  other 
related  assets  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  also  has  the 
transportation  capabilities  necessary  to  get  those  assets  to  a 
disaster  area  within  12  to  24  hours. 

However,  this  option  raises  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a 
need  to  retain  control  outside  DOD  over  any  domestic  mission  it 
undertakes.   There  was  significant  sentiment  at  FEMA's  creation — 
sentiment  that  remains  today--that  assigning  catastrophic 
disaster  response  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  would  extend  the 
military  influence  too  far  into  civilian  matters.   This  concern 
was  particularly  acute  within  the  Army  itself.   Nearly  all  its 
officials  with  whom  we  spoke  expressed  strong  reservations  about 
military  personnel  assuming  any  domestic  duties  in  the  absence  of 
a  predetermined  mission  from  civilian  authorities  outside  DOD. 

Keeping  the  Director  of  FEMA  in  Charge  of  Catastrophic  Disaster 
Assistance 

FEMA's  effectiveness  in  responding  to  past  catastrophic  disasters 
raises  questions  about  the  agency's  ability  to  adequately  project 
the  needed  presidential  leadership  essential  to  managing  such 
extraordinary  disasters.   Recent  experience  clearly  indicates 
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that  leadership  external  to  FEMA  is  necessary  at  least  in  the 
short  run  to  ensure  that  the  appropriate  federal  resources  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  disaster.   Sometime  in  the  future, 
perhaps,  FEMA  can  regain  its  credibility  and  take  on  greater 
leadership  responsibilities.  We  believe  the  recommendations  we 
make  to  FEMA  in  this  testimony  are  necessary  first  steps  and  need 
to  be  acted  upon  to  improve  the  federal  response  to  disasters. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you  or  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  may  have. 


(385375) 
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The  Honorable  Robert  A.  Borski 

Chairman 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Inhofe 

Ranking  Minority  Member 

Subcommittee  on  Investigations  and  Oversight 

Conunittee  on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 

House  of  Representatives 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  (fema)  Disaster  Relief 
Fund  is  the  m^or  source  of  federal  disaster  recovery  assistance  to  state 
and  local  governments  when  a  disaster  occurs.  To  replenish  the  fund,  fema 
requests  annual  appropriations  from  the  Congress  that  are  based  on  an 
average  of  annual  fund  expenditures  over  the  previous  10  years,  fema  has 
relied  on  supplemental  appropriations  for  years  when  costs  were  above 
average.  However,  in  fiscal  year  1991  when  the  fund  faced  an  $800  million 
shortfall,  fema,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (omb),  and  the 
Congress  had  difficulty  reaching  agreement  on  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  supplemental  appropriation. 

This  letter  responds  to  your  request  that  we  examine  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  shortfall  and  the  actions  taken  to  help  prevent  a 
recurrence.  Specifically,  we  determined  (1)  when  fema  became  aware  of 
the  need  for  additional  disaster  assistance  funds  for  1991,  when  it  first 
made  its  request  to  omb,  and  what  omb's  response  was;  (2)  whether  fema 
told  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  about  the  shortfall 
during  fiscal  year  1992  appropriations  hearings;  (3)  what  budgeting 
changes,  if  any,  fema  has  made  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  a  significant 
shortfall  in  subsequent  years;  (4)  whether  fema  can  now  more  accurately 
estimate  future  funding  needs  coming  due  each  fiscal  year;  and  (5)  what 
caused  the  delay  in  awarding  the  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Rp<;iilt<;  in  Rripf  According  to  fexw  officials,  they  expected  a  shortfall  in  the  Disaster  Relief 

Fund  would  most  likely  occur  because  in  November  1990  the  Congress  did 
not  appropriate  any  money  for  the  fund  for  fiscal  year  1991.  In 
February  1991  fexm  advised  omb  that  a  supplemental  appropriation  would 
be  needed.  However,  in  March  1991  omb  officials  informed  fema  that  no 
funds  would  be  requested  because  of  the  uncertainty,  variation,  and  lack 
of  timeliness  of  fema's  estimate  of  the  amount  needed.  At  omb's  request,  an 
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omb/fema  task  force  was  established,  and  by  June  1991  an  estimate  of 
additional  funds  needed  for  fiscal  year  1991  was  determined.  At  that  time, 
the  administration  submitted  a  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  request  and 
an  amendment  to  its  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request  to  the  Congress. 

During  March  1991  fema  testified  before  the  Senate  and  House 
appropriations  committees  on  its  fiscal  year  1992  budget  request.  At  that 
time,  it  notified  the  conunittees  that  the  fund  balance  would  probably  not 
be  sufficient  for  its  fiscal  year  1991  obligations,  fevu  estimated  that 
without  a  supplemental  appropriation,  the  fund  would  need  about  an 
$800  million  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

FEMA  did  not  modify  its  budgeting  procedures  after  the  fiscal  year  1991 
shortfall.  According  to  fema  officials,  the  uncertainties  involved  in 
estimating  the  firequency  and  severity  of  future  disasters  do  not  allow  for 
accurate  budget  estimates. 

In  June  1991  fema  headquarters  instructed  its  field  offices  to  prepare  more 
timely  and  accurate  estimates  of  future  obligations  that  are  due  each  fiscal 
year  for  past  disasters.  Although  fema  issued  guidance  on  how  to  provide 
more  timely  data,  it  had  not  issued  any  guidance  on  steps  that  field  offices 
should  take  to  collect  more  accurate  data. 

The  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  appropriation  was  not  received  imtil 
December  1991  primarily  because  of  disagreements  between  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  on  whether  the  supplemental  request  was  for  an 
emergency  and,  if  not,  what  offsets  to  other  federal  programs  should  be 
taken.  In  the  interim,  fema  suspended  federal  disaster  assistance  to  many 
states  and  communities.  The  final  language  in  fe.nu's  1991  supplemental 
appropriation  legislation  should  help  eliminate  such  disputes  in  the  future 
by  considering  supplemental  requests  for  funds  as  emergency  funds. 

R      \ra  r>    nr\  fema's  Disaster  Relief  Fund  supports  a  wide  range  of  programs  providing 

DaCKgr OUIIU  grants  to  assist  state  and  local  governments  and  certain  private  nonprofit 

organizations  to  repair  or  replace  roads,  bridges,  utilities,  and  public 
buildings  after  a  disaster  occurs.  The  fund  is  also  used  to  provide 
temporary  housing  to  individuals  and  households  and  to  provide  them 
with  grants  of  up  to  $11,500  to  meet  other  disaster-related  needs. 

FEMA  cannot  readily  determine  the  annual  amount  of  money  needed  for  the 
fund  because  it  is  difficult  to  (1)  predict  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
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disasters  each  year  and  (2)  accurately  forecast  the  fiscal  years  in  which 
payments  will  be  made  for  each  disaster.  The  appropriation  to  the  fund  is 
a  no-year  appropriation — funds  not  used  in  the  year  in  which  they  are 
appropriated  can  be  carried  over  and  used  in  succeeding  years. 

Disaster  cost  estimates  usually  originate  in  fema's  field  offices,  established 
in  each  disaster  area.  An  inspection  team,  usually  comprising  federal, 
state,  and  local  officials,  inspects  damage  sites  and  prepares  estimates  of 
the  cost  to  repair  or  replace  the  damaged  property,  fema  uses  these 
estimates  to  reserve  amounts  from  the  fund  to  pay  for  the  disaster.  Prior  to 
fiscal  year  1992,  fema  often  used  amounts  reserved  for  one  disaster  to  pay 
for  another  disaster  where  a  more  imminent  need  existed 

Accurate  estimates  of  total  disaster  costs  are  difficult  to  develop.  Certain 
structural  damage  from  earthquakes  is  not  always  readily  apparent,  and 
disagreements  occur  over  the  amount  of  federal  assistance  needed. 
Disagreements  concerrung  repairs  for  San  Francisco's  City  Hall,  damaged 
by  the  1989  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  resulted  in  cost  estimates  ranging 
ft-om  $4  million  to  $120  nullion.  fema's  past  experience  indicates  that 
generally  all  individual  assistance  will  be  needed  during  the  year  the 
disaster  occurs,  and  about  85  percent  of  the  public  assistance  funds  will  be 
needed  within  a  year  of  the  disaster.  Msuor  disasters,  such  as  Hurricane 
Andrew,  which  occurred  in  August  1992,  require  large  amounts  of  funds 
immediately. 

The  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of  1990  (title  XIII  of  P.L.  101-508)  established 
federal  spending  caps  and  required  that  supplemental  appropriation 
requests  include  offsetting  spending  cuts.  However,  the  act  stipulates  that 
if  the  President  and  the  Congress  designate  the  supplemental 
appropriation  request  as  needed  for  an  emergency,  offsetting  cuts  are  not 
necessary. 

At  OMB's  request,  in  March  1991  a  joint  omb/fema  task  force  was  estabUshed 
to  examine  the  causes  of  the  1991  funding  shortfaU.  The  task  force  was 
interested  in  determining  the  appropriate  level  of  fema's  funding 
requirements,  finding  ways  to  improve  fema's  ability  to  project  and 
monitor  disaster  costs,  and  finding  methods  to  better  predict  future 
disaster  costs. 
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A  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Was 
Requested  4  Months 
After  FEMA  Advised 
0MB  in  February  1991 
of  Its  Need 


The  administration's  fiscal  year  1991  budget  request  to  the  Congress  for 
the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  was  $270  million,  which  was  based  on  the  fund's 
average  historical  needs.  The  request  estimated  that  $255  million  would  be 
available  from  previous  years,  which  could  be  obligated,  if  needed,  in 
fiscal  year  1991.'  fema  had  intended  to  use  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
available  funds  to  pay  expenses  of  previously  declared  disasters,  but  it  did 
not  identify  the  amount  for  this  purpose  in  its  budget  submission.  Because 
the  fund's  carryover  from  previous  years  appeared  to  almost  equal  fema's 
budget  request,  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations  reduced  fema's 
budget  request  from  $270  million  to  $100  million.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  provided  no  funds  for  fiscal  year  1991. 

fema's  fiscal  year  1991  appropriation  legislation,  enacted  in  early 
November  1990,  contained  no  appropriation  for  the  fund.  Without  a  fiscal 
year  1991  appropriation,  fema  officials  at  that  time  suspected  that 
sufficient  funds  would  not  be  available  to  meet  its  fiscal  year  1991 
obligations. 

By  February  1991  it  was  clear  to  fema,  upon  analyzing  the  expenditures 
from  the  fund,  that  it  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  meet  disaster 
assistance  obligations  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1991.  Thus,  in 
February  1991  fema,  as  it  had  done  in  past  years,  advised  omb  that  it  would 
need  to  request  a  supplemental  appropriation,  fema  provided  omb  with  two 
estimates  of  the  supplement?!  funds  needed  based  on  (1)  the  previous 
10-year  average  annual  costs  and  (2)  a  continuation  of  higher-than-average 
expenses  experienced  during  the  first  4  months  of  fiscal  year  1991. 
However,  omb  did  not  agree  with  fema's  decision  to  seek  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

In  March  1991  fema's  Director,  while  testifying  before  the  Senate  and 
House  appropriations  cormnittees  on  its  1992  budget  request,  pointed  out 
that  fema  most  likely  would  not  have  enough  funds  to  cover  its  1991 
obligations  without  a  supplemental  appropriation,  fema  estimated  that 
without  a  supplemental  appropriation,  the  fund  would  need  an  estimated 
appropriation  of  about  $800  million  for  fiscal  year  1992. 

Also,  in  March  1991  omb  advised  fema  that  the  uncertainty,  variation,  and 
lack  of  timeliness  of  fema's  estimates  prevented  responsible  and  orderly 
budgeting.  Therefore,  according  to  omb,  it  immediately  requested  a  special 


'Obligations  are  costs  for  which  there  i 
conliact  or  purchase  order. 


a  definite  federal  commitment  to  disburse  funds,  such  a 
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omb/fema  task  force  to  determine,  among  other  things,  the  appropriate 
level  of  the  fund's  monetary  needs. 

By  June  1991,  according  to  omb,  the  task  force  had  developed  a 
well-founded  estimate  of  additional  funds  needed  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and 
the  administration  then  requested  both  a  fiscal  year  1992  budget 
amendment  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1991  that 
totaled  about  $800  millioa 


■ET?A/TA'    R    r\(}   fncf  FEaiA  has  not  changed  its  budgeting  procedures  as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year 

r  liiMAS  rJUUgeiing  jggj  sfiortfa]!  n  intends  to  continue  to  base  its  appropriation  requests  on 

1*1006(110:68  Have  Not         average  historical  needs  and  augment  the  fund  by  supplemental 
Changpd  appropriations  as  needed,  fema  officials  said  there  is  no  practical  way  to 

^  predict  disaster  frequencies,  severity,  or  cost  For  example.  Hurricane 

Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake  in  1989  each  required  supplemental 
appropriations  exceeding  $1  billion — or  four  times  the  historical  average 
aimual  cost  More  recently,  Hurricane  Andrew  resulted  in  cost  estimates 
exceeding  $1.8  billion. 

When  FEMA  submits  its  budget  request  to  the  Congress  for  the  Disaster 
Relief  Fund,  it  does  not  identify  unpaid  costs  fi-om  disasters  that  occurred 
in  previous  years.  The  omb/fema  task  force  reported  that  because  FEiu 
does  not  identify  such  costs,  the  Congress  firequently  underfunds  the 
Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

For  example,  for  fiscal  year  1991  fema  requested  $270  million,  the 
historical  annual  average  expended  from  the  fund.  Although  fema  stated 
that  funds  would  be  needed  throughout  fiscal  year  1991  to  pay  for  the 
damage  done  by  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  it  did 
not  indicate  the  costs  of  such  previous  years'  disasters.  The  unpaid  costs 
for  the  previous  years'  disasters  exceeded  the  fund  balance  at  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1991. 

Although  the  task  force  report  criticized  fema  because  its  budget 
subnussions  did  not  disclose  costs  of  previous  disasters,  it  did  not 
reconunend  any  changes.  This  lack  of  pertinent  data  takes  on  added 
importance  in  the  aftermath  of  disasters  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew, 
which,  according  to  fema,  will  create  substantial  costs  for  many  years. 
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FEMA  Requires  More 
Frequent  Updating  of 
Costs  to  Provide  for 
Timely  Estimates 


The  omb/fema  task  force  called  for  more  accurate  and  timely  reporting  of 
disaster  cost  estimates,  fema  officials  told  us  that  they  have  encouraged 
their  field  offices  to  obtain  more  accurate  cost  data.  However,  FEaiA  has 
not  provided  its  field  office  personnel  instructions  on  how  to  develop 
more  accurate  cost  estimates. 

Each  disaster  field  office  has  a  program  officer  in  charge  of  estimating 
each  of  the  four  nuyor  cost  areas  of  (1)  public  assistance,  (2)  individual 
assistance,  (3)  hazard  mitigation,  and  (4)  administrative  and  related  costs. 
Using  inspection  team  cost  estimates  and  other  relevant  information,  each 
program  officer  is  to  estimate  what  the  costs  for  that  area  will  be  and 
when  such  payments  will  occur. 

The  joint  omb/fema  task  force  also  found  that  up-to-date  estimates  of  the 
total  costs  of  disasters  are  (1)  not  routinely  communicated  to  headquarters 
and  (2)  not  easily  consolidated  on  a  regional  or  national  level.  The  task 
force  recommended  that  fema  field  offices,  which  develop  the  cost 
estimates,  ensure  that  estimates  and  reports  on  the  status  of  funds  be 
provided  to  fejua  headquarters  on  a  routine  and  timely  basis. 

In  June  1991  fema  began  implementing  the  recommended  changes  by 
requiring  that  the  cost  estimates  be  updated  twice  a  month,^  showing  the 
funds  needed  for  the  current  and  future  years.  This  information  provides  a 
basis  for  comparing  the  funds  needed  with  those  available.  With  this  more 
up-to-date  information,  fema  told  us  that  it  should  be  in  a  better  position  to 
determine  if  it  has  sufficient  funds  for  the  year. 


Disagreements 
Between  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive 
Branch  Caused  a 
6-Month  Delay  in 
Awarding  the 
Supplemental 
Appropriation 


The  administration's  request  for  a  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental 
appropriation  was  approved  by  the  Congress  about  6  months  after  it  was 
requested.  Because  the  administration's  request  indicated  that  most  of  the 
supplemental  request  was  not  for  emergency  needs,  offsetting  reductions 
to  other  federal  spending  were  required  by  the  Budget  Enforcement  Act  of 
1990.  In  July  1991  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations  recommended 
a  fiscal  year  1992  funding  level  of  $185  million,  but  it  did  not  approve  the 
fiscal  year  1991  supplemental  request  of  $693  million  for  two  reasons. 
First,  in  the  Committee's  view,  the  oSsets  proposed  by  the  administration 
to  fund  the  supplemental  were  ururealistic.  Second,  the  Committee  stated 
that  the  total  supplemental  request  was  for  emergency  purposes  and 
should  not  require  any  budget  offsets.  In  December  1991  the 


^Or  monthly  for  those  disasters  where  the  activity  is  less  aiid  FEMA  is  no  longer  needed  on-site. 
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administration  redesignated  the  fiscal  year  1991  funds  requested  as 
emergency  funds,  and  the  Congress  appropriated  the  additional  funds. 

In  March  1991  fema  advised  omb  that  the  disaster  fund  balance  was  about 
$100  million,  fema  told  omb  because  of  omb's  decision  not  to  request  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1991,  fema  planned  to  suspend 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments,  other  than  those  for  lifesaving 
needs.  In  April  1991  fema  suspended  such  payments.^  omb  said  that  it 
supported  fema's  decision  to  suspend  such  assistance  as  a  means  of 
preserving  moneys  to  make  disaster  grants  to  individuals  and  households 
during  the  task  force's  process  of  determiiung  the  actual  supplemental 
need.  However,  because  of  the  delay  in  receiving  the  supplemental 
appropriation,  the  suspension  of  such  payments  lasted  until 
December  1991.  The  length  of  the  suspension  of  payments  required 
communities  in  48  of  the  50  states  to  defer  payments  or  borrow  money  for 
repairs. 

To  help  ensure  that  grants  to  states  and  local  governments  not  be 
suspended  in  future  years,  the  law,  which  provided  the  fiscal  year  1991 
supplemental  appropriation  in  December  1991,  states  that,  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1993,  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund 
exceeding  the  lower  of  the  10-year  average  or  the  initial  budget  request 
shall  automatically  be  considered  as  emergency  funds  and  will  not  require 
offsetting  reductions  to  other  federal  spending.  In  addition,  to  more 
quickly  respond  to  funding  shortfalls,  the  legislation  provided  an 
additional  $143  million,  available  to  fema  immediately  upon  a  presidential 
submission  to  the  Congress  stating  that  the  funds  are  needed  for  an 
emergency.  These  funds  were  used  in  support  of  fema's  initial  response  to 
Hurricane  Andrew. 


Conclusions  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^'  shortfall  in  fema's  Disaster  Relief  Fund  occurred 

essentially  because  (1)  large  expenses  were  paid  from  the  fund  during 
fiscal  year  1991  as  a  result  of  disasters  from  previous  years,  such  as  the 
Loma  Prieta  earthquake  and  Hurricane  Hugo,  (2)  no  appropriation  was 
made  for  fiscal  year  1991,  and  (3)  the  enactment  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  was  delayed. 


Actions  taken  by  the  Congress  and  FE^u  subsequent  to  the  shortfall  should 
lessen  the  chances  of  another  shortfall.  For  example,  legislation  enacted  in 


'The  approximately  $100  million  in  the  fund  was  reserved  so  critical  needs  could  be  funded  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  such  as  providing  temporary  housing  to  families  whose  homes  were  uninhabitable. 
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1991  stating  that  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund 
will  be  considered  as  emergency  funds  should  help  to  reduce  the  delay  in 
making  funds  available.  Also,  fema  is  taking  steps  to  develop  more 
accurate  and  timely  estimates  of  disaster  costs. 

Although  severe  disasters,  such  as  Hurricane  Andrew,  involve  significant 
costs  paid  over  a  number  of  fiscal  years,  fema's  budget  submission  to  the 
Congress  does  not  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  balance  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Fund  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  will  be  needed  to  pay  for  costs  of 
disasters  that  have  occurred  in  previous  years.  The  Congress  could  use 
such  information  in  its  consideration  of  the  need  for  and  the  amount  of 
appropriations. 


Recommendation 


We  recommend  that  the  Director  of  fema  expand  the  information  included 
in  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  budget  proposals  submitted  to  the  Congress  to 
show  estimated  future  costs  for  disasters  that  occurred  in  previous  years 
but  for  which  recovery  was  not  complete. 


Agency  Comments 


As  agreed  with  your  ofSces,  we  did  not  obtain  written  agency  comments 
on  this  report  However,  we  discussed  its  contents  with  fema's  Assistant 
Associate  Director,  the  Office  of  Disaster  Assistance  Programs,  and  omb's 
Budget  Examiner  for  fema.  fema  agreed  with  the  information  included  in 
the  report,  omb  provided  us  with  information  to  clarify  its  dealings  with 
fema  and  the  Congress  concerning  the  fiscal  year  1991  supplemental 
appropriation,  and  we  made  appropriate  changes  where  needed. 


Scope  and 
Methodology 


We  reviewed  appropriate  laws  and  fema's  operating  procedures  and 
reports,  and  examined  the  instructions  and  other  information  that  fema 
provided  to  its  regions  in  1991.  We  discussed  the  causes  of  the  1991 
$800  million  shortfall  with  feju  headquarters  and  omb  officials.  We  also 
discussed  with  fema  officials  the  new  procedures  for  estimating  and 
reporting  costs.  Our  audit  work  was  done  between  March  and 
December  1992  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  goverrunent 
auditing  standards. 


As  agreed  with  your  offices,  unless  you  publicly  announce  its  contents 
earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this  report  until  30  days  firom  the 
date  of  this  letter.  At  that  time,  we  will  send  copies  to  the  Directors  of 
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FEMA  and  OMB  and  appropriate  congressional  committees.  We  will  also 
make  copies  available  to  others  upon  request. 

This  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Judy  A.  England-Joseph 
Director,  Housing  and  Community  Development  Issues,  who  can  be 
reached  at  (202)  275-5525  if  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  Major 
contnbutors  to  this  report  were  FYank  V.  Subalusky,  Assistant  Director, 
and  Paul  W.  Bryant,  Evaluator-in-Charge. 


J.  Dexter  Peach 

Assistant  Comptroller  General 
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Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Scott  Fosler,  and  I  am  President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Public 
Administration.   The  Academy  is  a  private,  non-profit  and  non-partisan  organization 
chartered  by  Congress  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  government  at  all  levels  -  federal, 
state  and  local.   I  am  pleased  to  respond  to  your  inx'itation  to  appear  at  this  bearing  on  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  (FEMA)  budget  and  fiscal  management,  and  its 
role  and  performance  in  responding  to  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 

The  Academy,  pursuant  to  a  congressional  mandate,  has  just  completed  a  major  study 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments'  capacities  to  respond  promptly  and  effectively  to 
major  natural  disasters.   Congress  ordered  the  study  in  light  of  widespread  criticism  of  how 
FEMA,  in  particular,  and  the  federal  government,  in  general,  responded  to  Hurricane 
Andrew  last  year.   I  respectfully  request  that  the  executive  summary  and  list  of 
recommendations  from  the  repon  of  the  project  panel  we  created,  Coping  mth  Catastrophe, 
be  inserted  in  the  hearing  record.   A  list  of  panel  members  and  the  project  charter  are 
attached  to  my  statement. 

Given  several  current  efforts  to  examine  the  government's  performance  in  recent 
major  natural  disasters,  the  Academy  concluded  that  it  could  make  a  unique  contribution  by 
reviewing  and  analyzing  the  whole  system  of  govemmentiil  organizations,  private  and  non- 
profit organi2ations,  and  individuals  involved  in  responding  to  major  disasters.   Moreover,  it 
concluded  that  it  could  not  examine  the  response  to  natural  disasters  in  isolation  from  all 
emergency  management  functions;  mitigation,  preparedness,  response,  and  recovery.   In 
addition,  the  Academy  believed  that  an  analysis  of  FEMA's  roles  and  mission  required  an 
understanding  of  both  the  agency's  major  functions  and  how  these  functions  related  to  the 
programs  and  functions  of  other  related  government  agenci&s. 

As  it  now  stands,  FEMA  is  like  a  patient  in  triage.  The  President  and  Congress  must 
decide  whether  to  treat  it  or  let  it  die.   The  present  time  and  circumstances  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  for  change.   A  small  independent  agency  could  coordinate  the  federal  response  to 
major  natural  disasters,  but  only  under  certain  conditions.   Absent  these  conditions,  the 
President  and  Congress  should  consider  dismantling  FEMA  and  assigning  its  various 
functions  either  separately  to  other  agencies  or,  all  together,  to  a  Cabinet  department  or 
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major  agency.    Othenvise,  America's  frustration  with  the  timeliness  and  quality  of  the 
federal  response  to  major  natural  disasters  very  likely  will  continue. 

The  1978  White  House  reorganization  plan  that  created  FENIA  was  adopted  with 
several  goals  in  mind. 

One  goal  was  to  make  a  single  agency  and  a  single  official  accountable  for  all  federal 
emergency  preparedness,  mitigation,  response,  and  recovery  activities,  and  to  create  a  single 
point  of  contact  for  state  and  local  governments. 

A  second  goal  was  to  enhance  the  dual  use  of  emergency  preparedness  and  response 
resources  at  all  levels  of  government. 

A  third  was  to  integrate  the  functions  of  emergency  management  —  mitigation, 
preparation,  response,  and  recovery. 

And  a  fourth  was  to  achieve  significant  economies  through  combining  duplicate 
regional  structures  and  redundant  data  processing  and  policy  analysis  systems. 

But  to  date,  each  goal  has  been  only  partially  met,  if  at  all.  In  essence,  the  institution 
envisioned  by  the  1978  plan  has  not  yet  been  built. 

Concerns  about  FEMA's  record  have  prompted  numerous  calls  to  "let  the  military  do 
it"  or  to  place  FEMA  in  the  Department  of  Defense.   Such  calls  are  certainly  understandable 
in  light  of  the  military's  laudable  performance  after  Andrew.  But  close  examination  reveals 
that  such  an  approach  is  simplistic. 

First,  emergency  management/disaster  response  must  necessarily  remain  a  secondary 
mission  for  the  military,  whose  primary  commitment  must  be  a  war-fighting  capability. 

And  second,  there  are  very  real  problems,  stemming  from  the  posse  comitatus  law,  in 
using  the  Armed  Forces  to  maintain  law  and  order  except  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection. 

Unless  the  nation  is  to  abandon  more  than  two  centuries  of  federalism,  it  cannot  make 
the  federal  government  the  "911"  first  responder,    Our  constitutional  structure  is 
fundamentally  "bottom-heavy."  Most  emergencies  -  and  even  most  incidents  we  call 
disasters  --  arc  met  by  private,  voluntary  groups  and  by  local  and  state  units  of  government. 
Even  in  catastrophic  situations,  the  federal  disaster  response  can  be  improved  without  altering 
the  traditions  of  federalism. 
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Federal/state/local  relations  are  complex  and  often  highly  conflicted  regarding 
emergency  preparedness,  response  and  recovery.  Wc  believe  that  emergency  management 
needs  a  new  federal  charier  to  clarify  federal,  state  and  local  responsibilities  which  would 
build  on  the  Robert  T,  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  and  shift  the 
emphasis  from  nuclear  attack  preparedness  to  domestic  emergencies  and  natural  disasters. 

Even  if  the  federal  government  strengthens  its  own  response  role  in  catastrophic 
disasters,  it  still  must  help  increase  the  capacity  of  state  and  local  governments.  That  effort, 
however,  should  involve  building  capacity  rather  than  increasing  controls.  Means  of  doing 
so  include:  (1)  setting  performance  standards;  (2)  monitoring  state  emergency  management 
plans;  (3)  evaluating  state  plans  and  states'  effons  to  help  local  governments  create  their  own 
compatible  plans  and  capabilities;  and  (4)  making  grants  conditional  on  effective  state 
performance. 

As  for  FEMA,  we  are  maJdng  numerous  recommendations  designed  to  create  a  high- 
performance,  high-reliabihty  agency.   They  boiJ  down  to  several  conditions  that  must  be  met: 

1 .  Reduction  of  political  appoijotees  to  a  director  and  deputy  director,  development  of  a 
competent,  professional  career  staff  and  appointment  of  a  career  exeaitive  director. 

2.  Access  to,  and  support  of,  the  President  through  the  creation  of  a  Domestic  Crisis 
Monitoring  Unit  in  the  ^^Tiite  House. 

3.  Integration  of  FEMA's  subunits  into  a  cohesive  institution  through  the  development  of 
a  common  mission,  vision  and  values;  an  integrated  development  program  for  career 
executives;  and  effective  management  systems. 

4.  Development  of  structure,  strategy  and  management  systems  to  give  agency  leadership 
the  means  to  direct  the  agency. 

5.  A  new  statutory  charter  centered  on  integrated  mitigation,  preparation,  response,  and 
recovery  from  emergencies  and  disasters  of  all  types. 

i.        Joint  assessmem  teams  and  a  gradated  response  scale  for  more  timely  and  effective 
responses  to  disasters,  including  catastrophic  ones. 
Development  of  functional  headquarters-field  relationships. 
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Some  additional  funding  may  be  needed  in  the  near  term  to  meet  these  conditions,  but 
we  believe  that  the  longer  run  result  will  be  improved  efficiency  and  program  effectiveness 
that  also  reduces  costs.   Given  the  current  government-wide  budget  stringencies,  FEMA  must 
do  everything  possible  to  economize  and  mal?e  the  best  use  of  existing  resources. 

If,  after  a  reasonable  period,  most  of  those  conditions  are  not  met,  the  President  and 
Congress  should  consider  and  take  action  on  more  drastic  options,  such  as  those  I  mentioned 
above. 

Many  of  FEMA's  problems  with  disaster  response  are  traceable  to  a  preoccupation 
with  national  security  emergency  preparedness.   We  are  recommending  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  major  national  security  functions  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  that 
FEMA's  operations  be  declassified. 

Congress  plays  a  lead  role  in  developing  emergency  management  policy  and  the 
federal  response  to  natural  disasters.  Its  jurisdiction  over  these  functions  and  FEMA  is  so 
splintered,  however,  that  no  single  authorizing  committee  has  the  ability  or  interest  to 
examine  eitlier  one  in  its  totality.  This  splintered  jurisdiction  also  reinforces  fragmeniation 
within  the  agency  and  authorizations  tied  to  specific  kinds  of  disasters,  such  as  earthquakes 
or  radiological  hazards.  In  addition,  FEMA's  relations  with  Congress  are  needlessly  time- 
consuming,  complex  and  contentious. 

A  side-effect  of  this  splintered  jurisdiction  has  been  FEMA's  reluctance  to  propose  a 
restructuring  of  its  authorizing  statutes.   Several  laws  apply  to  emergency  management 
programs.   The  two  most  prominent  are  the  Stafford  Act  and  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended.   But  certain  emergency  management  functions  are  governed  by  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  and  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950.   Agriculture  and 
small  business  loan  programs  are  authorized  separately  by  committees  with  little  or  no 
interest  in  mainline  emergency  management  programs.   The  result  is  a  hodge-podge  of 
statutory  authorizations  providing  sometimes  conflicting  and  outdated  guidance  which,  in  our 
judgment,  slows  and  materially  complicates  the  federal  response  to  natural  disasters. 
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Congress  should  enact  a  comprehensive  emergency  management  charter  by  revising 
the  Stafford  Act  so  that  it  encompasses  emergencies  and  disasters  of  all  types.   Congress  also 
should  designate  a  single  committee  in  each  chamber  of  Congress  with  jurisdiction  over 
"emergency  management"  and  the  laws  applying  to  FEMA.   The  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress  should  make  this  matter  a  priority. 

Changes  of  the  magnitude  needed  will  require  strong  and  sustained  attention  and 
support  from  the  White  House  and  congressional  leadership.   Given  the  nation's  economic 
and  social  problems  and  foreign  policy  challenges  likely  to  occupy  political  leaders,  we 
believe  a  galvanizing  event  may  be  needed  before  the  federal  government  and  the  states  can 
reach  a  new  compact  on  how  the  nation  will  prepare  for,  and  respond  to,  emergencies  and 
who  will  pay  for  them.   Such  a  galvanizing  event  might  be  a  White  House  or  governor's 
conference  on  emergency  management,  a  summit  meeting  between  the  President  and  the 
governors,  or  a  national  commission  chartered  by  Congress  or  appointed  by  the  President. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  to  the  questions  posed  in  your  invitation  letter: 

1 .  FEMA 's  role  and  performance  in  Hurricams  Andrew  and  Inifd.   FENIA's  role  and 
performance  differed  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Hawaii  as  a  result  of  several  factors, 
including:  (a)  the  nature  and  timeliness  of  infonnaiion  received  from  each  state  about  impact 
and  needs  for  assistance,  (b)  the  specificity  of  requests  for  aid  and  assistance,  (c)  magnitude 
of  the  event  and  its  impact  on  the  built  environment,  (e)  the  readiness  and  capability  of  each 
state's  office  of  emergency  services  and  National  Guard,  and  (f)  the  readiness  and  capability 
of  each  of  the  FEMA  regions.  In  all,  we  found  that  few  of  the  parties  involved,  whether 
public  or  private,  could  claim  a  fla%  less  performance. 

2.  Effectiveness  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  (FRP).   Hurricanes  Andrew  and  InUd 
provided  the  first  real  test  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan.   Although  we  heard  positive  things 
about  the  FRP  from  persons  at  all  levels  of  government,  it  is  unclear  when  or  under  what 
circumstances  the  FRP  wiU  be  invoked.    This  uncertainty  creates  confusion  among 
participating  agencies  and  may  lead  to  crucial  delays.   Revision  of  the  FRP  should  establish 
clear  guidance.    Our  greater  concern  ■with  the  FRP,  however,  is  that  it  provides  the  broad 
framework  for  disaster  response  and  assigns  responsibilities  among  federal  agencies,  but  it  is 
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not  an  operational  plan.   The  FRP  should  provide  the  basis  for  developing  operational  plans 
under  each  of  the  Emergency  Support  Functions  which  articulate  with  regional,  state  and 
local  operational  plans.   The  FRP  is  a  promising  start  for  federal  disaster  response  planning 
and  coordinaiion,  but  only  a  start.   To  give  the  plan  and  FEMA's  role  in  it  additional  stature, 
we  are  recommending  that  the  FRP  become  the  President's  response  plan. 

3.  The  roles  of  the  military  and  volunreer  organizations.  We  recognize  that  the 
Armed  Forces  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  valuable  capabilities  in  responding  to  major 
disasters,  including  Andrew  and  Iruki,  but  they  should  be  tasked  by  civil  authority  - 
promptly  when  necessary  --  in  the  rare  event  of  a  domestic  catastrophe.  "Wt  recommend 
improved  procedures  that  enable  civilian  authorities  to  call  upon  the  Armed  Forces  in  a 
timely  fashion  in  circumstances  that  require  response  capabilities  of  a  magnitude  only  they 
can  provide.   As  to  the  Red  Cross,  we  note  that  it  is  a  venerable  institution  with  a  proud 
historj'  in  responding  to  disasters,  large  and  small.  Indeed,  we  frequently  heard  that  the  Red 
Cross  does  a  commendable  job  responding  to  most  disasters.   Responding  to  catastrophic  or 
near  catastrophic  events,  however,  is  quite  another  matter.  Disasters  on  the  scale  of 
Hurricane  Andrew  will  overwhelm  any  private  organization,  and  DoD  resources  will  be 
required.   We  concluded  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  have  the  Red  Cross  as  the  titular 
coordinating  agency  in  these  special  circumstances. 

4.  Pre-positiomng  and  pre-deployment  of  resources  for  a  catastrophic  disaster.   Pre- 
positioning  and  pre-deployment  must  be  distinguished  from  stockpiling.  If  FEMA  develops  a 
computerized  inventory  of  available  resources  that  we  axe  recommending,  there  should  be 
little  need  to  stockpile  materials  unless  relevant  ones  are  not  in  the  inventory  or  cannot  be 
purchased  quickly  by  contract.  If  FEMA  has  warning  of  a  disaster,  as  with  hurricanes,  it 
should  prc-position  and  pre-deploy  personnel,  equipment,  and  material.  It  did  so,  to  some 
extent  with  Hurricane  Andrew.   FEMA  officials  insist  that  their  authority  to  pre-position  is 
unclear  without  a  presidential  disaster  declaration.   We  agree  that  the  Stafford  Act  should  be 
clarified  to  allow  such  pre-positioning  to  allow  FEMA  to  act  when  a  governor  is 
incapacitated  or  unreachable,  as  occurred  when  Hurricane  Hugo  struck  the  Virgin  Islands  in 
1989. 
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5.  Needed  changes  in  the  structure  and  functions  ofFEMA.   We  strongly  believe  that 
FEMA,  or  any  successor,  should  become  a  professional,  depoliticized  organization  that  can 
coordinate  federal,  state  and  local  responses  to  disasters  and  meet  the  needs  of  disaster 
victims.   There  is  no  Republican  or  Democratic  way  to  perform  emergency  management.   In 
Coping  with  Catastrophe,  we  make  several  recommendations  designed  to  create  a  high- 
performance,  high-reliability  agency,  thereby  strengthening  the  federal  emergency 
management  function,   Some  of  these  recommendations  are  summarized  in  the  seven 
essential  conditions  outlined  above. 

6.  FEMA.  representation  in  the  Cabinet  to  increase  its  influence  during  a  disaster 
We  do  not  believe  a  proposal  to  give  such  a  small  agency  Cabinet  status  would  receive 
serious  consideration.   FEMA's  legitimacy  has  always  suffered  amid  criticism  that  it  has 
"overreached"  or  stretched  its  claim  for  authority  "too  far. "   Even  a  claim  based  on  statutes 
is  ineffective  if  perceived  as  exaggerated  or  disproportionate  to  capability  or  reputation. 
Instead,  the  President  should  have  a  Domestic  Crisis  Monitoring  Unit  in  the  ^Mute  House  to 
assure  that  federal  responses  to  catastrophic  events  are  timely,  effective  and  well-coordinated. 
This  unit  would  have  close  ties  to  FEMA  and  help  facilitate  Executive  Branch  coordination 
where  the  weight  of  the  White  House  is  needed  to  make  things  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.   I  would  be  pleased  to  respond 
to  any  questions, 
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ATTACHMENT  1 


PROJECT  CHARTER 


The  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  shall  conduct  a  comprehensive  and 
objective  study  of  the  Federal,  state,  and  local  govenunents'  capacities  to  respond  promptly 
and  effectively  to  m^jor  natural  disasters  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

The  Academy,  in  conducting  the  study,  is  to  address  the  following: 

1.  Federal  executive  branch  coordination  and  contingency  planning,  including  leadership 
exercised  by  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

2.  state  and  local  government  organizational  capability  and  coordination  T^•ith  the  Federal 
government, 

3.  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency's  role,  mission,  planning,  resources  and 
leadership  capability, 

4.  congressional  legislative  and  oversight  practices  involving  disaster  assistance  and  their 
impact  on  the  government's  response  capability, 

5.  governmental  coordination  uith  private  relief  agencies  and  business  and  citizen  initiatives 
to  provide  assistance,  and 

6.  the  effectiveness  of  governmental  responses  to  major  disasters  prior  to  establishment  of 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  and  lessons  applicable  to  future  disasters. 

The  Academy  report  on  this  study  shall  be  completed  in  final  form  no  later  than  February 
28,  1993,  and  such  report  shall  be  transmitted  upon  receipt  and  without  revision  by  the  Director 
to  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The 
Academy  shall,  from  time  to  time,  provide  oral  progress  reports  on  the  study  to  the  Director  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  5679 
September  24,  1992  (Rqxm  102-902) 
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NATIONAL  ACADKMY  OF  PUBLIC  ADMIMSTRATION 
Panel  on  Governmeotal  Responses  to  Major  Natural  Disasters 

Philip  A.  Odeen,  Chair,  President  and  CEO,  BDM  International,  Inc. 

Yvonne  B.  Burke,  Supen-isor,  Second  District,  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

Frank  C.  Carluccl,  Vice  Cbaiiman,  The  Carlyle  Group 

Charles  L.  Dempsey,  President,  Chuck  Dempsey  &  Associates 

Thomas  M.  Downs,  Commissioner,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation 

Andrew  J.  Goodpaster,  Trustee,  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis 

Stan  M.  McKinney,  Director,  Division  of  Public  Safety,  State  of  South  Carolina 

Elmer  B.  Staats,  Chairman,  Harry  S,  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 

Lee  M.  Thomas,  Chairman  and  CEO,  Law  Environmental,  Inc. 


Project  Staff: 

Gary  Wamsley,  Project  Director 

Roger  Sperry,  Deputy  Project  Direaor 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


On  August  24,  1992,  Hurricane  Andrew  made  landfall  in  southern  Dade 
County,  Florida.  While  the  country's  initial  reaction  was  a  sense  of  relief  - 
Greater  Miami's  most  populated  areas  had  been  spared  the  full  brunt  of  the  storm 
~  officials  eventually  realized  that  an  area  encompassing  about  250,000  people 
had  suffered  a  major  disaster. 

After  crossing  Florida,  Hurricane  Andrew  made  landfall  again,  wreaking 
havoc  in  southwestern  Lxiuisiana.  When  the  storm  subsided,  it  was  clear  that 
Andrew  would  prove  to  be  the  nation's  most  costly  natural  disaster.  It  also 
became  increasingly  evident  that  the  governmental  response,  particularly  in  South 
Florida,  had  fallen  short.  The  immediate  needs  of  the  disaster  victims,  as  well 
as  the  general  public's  need  for  a  competent  presence  in  the  midst  of  such 
destruction,  went  largely  unmet. 

In  response  to  a  congressional  mandate,  a  panel  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Public  Administration  has  conducted  this  study  of  capacities  of  the  federal, 
state  and  local  governments  to  respond  promptly  and  effectively  to  major  natural 
disasters  occurring  in  the  United  States. 

The  panel  judged  that  it  could  make  a  unique  contribution  by  reviewing 
and  analyzing  the  entire  structure  of  the  disaster  response  system.  This  includes 
all  levels  of  government  -  federal,  state  and  local  -  as  well  as  private  and  non- 
profit organizations  and  individuals.  Moreover,  the  panel  determined  that  it  could 
not  examine  the  response  to  natural  disasters  in  isolation  from  all  emergency 
management  functions:  mitigation,  preparedness,  response,  and  recovery.  This 
report  presents  the  panel's  observations,  conclusions  and  recommendations. 


ENDURING  PROBLEMS  OF  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 

There  are  some  problems  associated  with  emergency  management  that  are 
unique  in  their  intensity  and  in  their  enduring  nature.  They  endure  because  they 
are  rooted  in  human  nature,  American  attitudes  toward  long-range  planning,  the 
dynamics  of  power  in  the  Executive  Branch,  and  the  short-term  perspective  of  the 
American  political  process.  Emergencies  and  disasters  are  easily  dismissed  as 
something  that  is  unlikely  to  happen,  going  to  happen  to  someone  else,  or  going 
to  happen  on  "someone  else's  watch." 

Americans  have  never  seemed  to  value  long-range  planning  and  training. 
Although  they  have  come  to  accept  the  necessity  of  these  things  in  the  military 
in  order  to  protect  citizens  from  threats  from  abroad,  they  have  not  yet  developed 
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an  appreciation  for  their  need  in  protecting  citizens  from  hazards  that  can  befall 
them  "at  home."  As  a  result,  emergency  management  agencies  are  generally 
underfunded  for  planning,  training  and  exercises  even  though  these  activities  are 
every  bit  as  essential  for  their  effectiveness  as  they  are  for  military  organizations. 

Emergency  management  requires  coordination  of  a  wide  range  of 
organizations  and  activities,  public  and  private.  Everyone  acknowledges  the  need 
for  such  coordination  in  an  emergency,  but  in  fact  no  one  wants  to  be 
"coordinated,"  nor  is  it  clear  what  the  term  means  in  practice.  Statutory  authority 
is  not  readily  transformed  into  legitimate  political  authority,  and  emergency 
management  agencies  are  very  seldom  given  anything  but  statutory  authority  to 
"coordinate"  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  disaster  that  everyone  prefers  to 
believe  is  unlikely.  Statutory  power  is  a  necessary  but  insufficient  condition  for 
real  power  to  coordinate. 

Finally,  emergency  management  has  almost  no  natural  constituency  base 
until  an  emergency  or  disaster  occurs.  Except  for  those  persons  and  agencies 
with  responsibilities  in  emergency  management,  which  are  modest  in  number  and 
influence,  the  function  has  no  generally  attentive,  supportive  set  of  constituents 
or  clients,  which  is  so  important  to  the  survival  and  effectiveness  of  public 
agencies. 

NEED  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Every  year  the  United  States  is  hit  by  numerous  disasters,  both  large  and 
small.  The  nation  needs  a  well-organized,  effective  emergency  management 
system;  the  panel  found  it  does  not  have  one.  All  levels  of  government  as  well 
as  private,  non-profit  and  business  organizations  are  involved.  In  the  aftermath 
of  Hurricane  Andrew,  few  of  the  parties  involved,  whether  public  or  private, 
could  claim  a  flawless  performance.  The  blame  for  the  extensive  dislocation  and 
misery  the  victims  experienced  following  the  storm  must  be  widely  shared. 

Strengthening  the  Federal  Role 

At  the  national  level,  the  President  and  numerous  federal  agencies  are 
responsible  for  providing  assistance  to  disaster  victims.  For  crises  overseas,  the 
National  Security  Council  coordinates  policy  for  the  President.  No  counterpart 
exists  on  the  domestic  side.  The  President  should  have  a  Domestic  Crisis 
Monitoring  Unit  to  assure  that  the  federal  responses  to  catastrophic  events  are 
timely,  effective  and  well  coordinated. 

The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA)  was  created  in 
1979  to  provide  a  new,  integrated  approach  to  emergency  management. 
However,  the  panel  found  that  few  of  the  goals  set  for  that  organization  14  years 
ago  have  been  realized. 
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Currently,  FEMA  is  like  a  patient  in  triage.  The  President  and  Congress 
must  decide  whether  to  treat  it  or  let  it  die.  And  though  the  tendency  is  to  focus 
principally  on  FEMA,  the  present  time  and  circumstances  provide  a  unique 
opportunity  to  improve  the  way  all  those  involved  in  emergency  management 
respond  to  disasters  and  catastrophic  events. 

The  panel  has  concluded  that  a  small  independent  agency  could  coordinate 
the  federal  response  to  major  natural  disasters,  as  well  as  integrate  other 
emergency  management  functions,  but  only  if  the  White  House  and  Congress 
take  significant  steps  to  make  it  a  viable  institution.  FEMA  has  been  ill-served 
by  congressional  and  White  House  neglect,  a  fragmented  statutory  charter, 
irregular  funding,  and  the  uneven  quality  of  its  political  executives  appointed  by 
past  presidents.   In  short,  the  agency  remains  an  institution  not  yet  built. 

The  President,  Congress  and  strong,  competent  FEMA  leadership  could 
create  the  conditions  necessary  to  build  FEMA  or  a  successor  into  a  highly 
respected  agency  that  coordinates  ~  and  thus  leads  —  other  federal  agencies  as 
well  as  state  and  local  governments.   These  essential  conditions  are: 

1.  Reduction  of  political  appointees  to  a  director  and  deputy  director, 
development  of  a  competent,  professional  career  staff  and  appointment  of 
a  career  executive  director. 

2.  Access  to,  and  support  of,  the  President  through  the  creation  of  a 
Domestic  Crisis  Monitoring  Unit  in  the  White  House. 

3.  Integration  of  FEMA's  subunits  into  a  cohesive  institution  through  the 
development  of  a  common  mission,  vision  and  values;  an  integrated 
development  program  for  career  executives;  and  effective  management 
systems. 

4.  Development  of  structure,  strategy  and  management  systems  to  give 
agency  leadership  the  means  to  direct  the  agency. 

5.  A  new  statutory  charter  centered  on  integrated  mitigation,  preparation, 
response,  and  recovery  from  emergencies  and  disasters  of  all  types. 

6.  Joint  assessment  teams  and  a  gradated  response  scale  for  more  timely  and 
effective  responses  to  disasters,  including  catastrophic. 

7.  Development  of  functional  headquarters-field  relationships. 

Regarding  item  3,  FEMA  has  experienced  widespread  and  persistent 
problems  with  internal  communications  and  coordination  which  were  intensified 
by  classification  restrictions  on  its  national  security  emergency  preparedness 
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programs  under  the  National  Preparedness  Directorate.  These  problems  could  be 
mitigated  by  (1)  reducing  the  number  of  security  clearances  and  the  impact  of 
classification,  (2)  transferring  certain  program  responsibilities  and  limited 
program  staff  to  DOD,  (3)  improving  the  integration  of  NP  assets  into  domestic 
emergency  response,  and  (4)  reevaluating  the  placement  of  some  FEMA  programs 
under  the  national  security  budget  function. 

Some  additional  funding  in  the  near  term  may  be  required  to  meet  these 
conditions,  but  the  panel  believes  that  the  longer  run  result  will  be  improved 
efficiency  and  program  effectiveness  that  also  reduce  costs.  Given  the  current 
government-wide  budget  stringencies,  FEMA  must  do  everything  possible  to 
economize  and  make  best  use  of  existing  resources. 

If,  after  a  reasonable  period,  it  is  clear  these  changes  are  beyond  reach, 
the  President  should  consider  and  take  action  on  a  more  drastic  option,  such  as 
(1)  abolishing  FEMA  and  returning  its  component  parts  to  their  agencies  of  origin 
or  placing  them  elsewhere,  or  (2)  transferring  most  functions  intact  to  an  existing 
federal  department. 

If  FEMA  were  abolished,  a  small  office  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  would  be  needed  to  coordinate  the  federal  response.  Because  this  was 
the  unfortunate  condition  which  caused  FEMA  to  be  created  in  the  first  place,  this 
is  a  useful  option  only  if  no  other  is  available.  No  other  department  or  agency 
provides  an  ideal  home  for  the  emergency  management  function  and  all  have 
other  priorities  and  problems.  Because  changes  in  law  would  be  required, 
Congress  also  would  have  to  act. 

Role  of  the  Military 

and  the  Federal  Government  as  First  Responder 

The  panel  does  noi  recommend  that  the  disaster  response  function  be 
transferred  to  the  Defense  Department.  The  time  has  come  to  shift  the  emphasis 
from  national  security  to  domestic  emergency  management  using  an  all-hazards 
approach.  Making  this  function  a  routine  part  of  the  defense  mission  would 
further  complicate  larger  issues  of  the  Armed  Forces'  peacetime  roles.  Their 
primary  mission  is  to  prepare  for  war  and  to  fight  if  necessary. 

The  panel  recognizes  that  the  Armed  Forces  have  repeatedly  demonstrated 
valuable  capabilities  in  responding  to  major  disasters,  including  Andrew,  but  it 
holds  that  they  should  be  tasked  by  civil  authority  --  promptly  when  necessary  ~ 
in  the  case  of  a  domestic  catastrophe.  The  problem  should  be  addressed  by 
improving  procedures  that  enable  civilian  authorities  to  call  upon  the  capabilities 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  a  timely  fashion  in  those  relatively  rare  circumstances  that 
require  response  capabilities  of  a  magnitude  only  they  can  provide. 
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Nor  can  the  federal  government  become  the  nation's  "911"  first 
responder.  The  nation's  constitutional  structure,  rooted  in  the  values  of 
federalism,  is  fundamentally  "bottom-heavy."  Although  the  federal  role  has 
expanded  over  two  centuries,  governing  in  America  generally  occurs  within  the 
broad,  general  "police"  powers  reserved  to  the  states  by  the  Constitution  and 
delegated,  in  turn,  to  local  governments.  There  are  ten  of  thousands  of 
emergencies  each  year.  Most  emergencies  --  even  most  disasters  --  are  met  by 
state  and  local  governments.  This  layered  system  of  disaster  response  can  be 
improved  without  altering  federalism. 

Joint  federal-state-local  emergency  response  teams,  which  include  relevant 
military  and  civilian  agencies,  should  be  trained  to  enter  a  disaster  site 
immediately  to  assess  damages  as  well  as  life  support  needs.  They  would  issue 
recommendations  to  the  governors  of  affected  states  and  the  President.  Team 
members  should  train  and  conduct  regular  exercises  together  and  draw  upon  the 
unique  mobile  communications  that  FEMA  has  available.  Joint  decision  making 
by  government  leaders,  plus  full  cost  coverage  by  the  federal  government  during 
the  initial  response  period  following  a  catastrophe,  would  facilitate  prompt  and 
sufficient  action  to  meet  victims'  life  support  needs. 

The  Role  of  States  and  Localities 

State  and  local  governments  must  be  able  to  successfully  manage  small  and 
medium  sized  disasters  on  their  own,  and  they  must  be  able  to  function 
effectively  as  part  of  an  intergovernmental  team  when  an  event  warrants  a 
presidential  disaster  declaration  and  federal  intervention.  At  the  state  and  local 
levels,  emergency  management  suffers  from: 

1.  A  lack  of  clear  and  measurable  objectives,  adequate  resources,  public 
concern  and  official  commitments. 

2.  Low  levels  of  public  concern  and  support  for  events  of  low  probability  but 
potentially  high  impact. 

3.  Local  sensitivity  surrounding  building  code  enforcement  and  land-use 
planning,  both  essential  elements  in  planning  and  implementing  mitigation 
measures  and  prominent  in  recovery  effi)rts. 

4 .  Fragmented  decision  making  and  strained  intergovernmental  relations.  For 
example,  prior  to  Hurricane  Andrew,  relations  between  the  independent 
cities  in  Dade  County  and  the  county  government  were  poor,  as  were 
those  between  the  county  and  the  state  of  Florida.  After  the  disaster, 
these  relations  did  not  improve,  which  impeded  response  and  recovery 
efforts. 
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5.  -Inconsistency  of  federal  support  and  involvement. 

6.  A  lack  of  knowledge  and  competence  in  emergency  management. 

7.  A  lack  of  commitment  to  and  funding  for  emergency  management. 

The  federal  government  needs  to  do  more  to  help  enhance  the  capacity 
and  consistency  of  emergency  management  efforts  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
especially  in  areas  vulnerable  to  catastrophic  events.  Possible  measures  include: 
targeting  upgrades  of  state  and  local  government  capacity;  using  financial 
incentives  strategically  to  reward  effort  and  competent  performance;  improving 
training  and  education;  increasing  research  and  its  application;  and  fostering  peer 
exchanges  and  mutual  aid  agreements. 

Congress'  Role  and  Responsibility 

Congress  plays  a  leading  role  in  developing  policies  for  emergency 
management  and  the  federal  response  to  natural  disasters.  Jurisdiction  over  these 
functions  and  FEMA  is  so  splintered,  however,  that  no  single  authorizing 
committee  has  the  ability  or  interest  to  examine  either  one  in  their  totality.  This 
splintered  jurisdiction  also  reinforces  fragmentation  within  the  agency,  as  well  as 
programmatic  authorizations  tied  to  specific  kinds  of  disasters,  such  as 
earthquakes  or  radiological  hazards.  In  addition,  FEMA's  relations  with  Congress 
are  needlessly  time-consuming,  complex  and  contentious. 

As  a  result,  FEMA  has  been  reluctant  to  propose  a  restructuring  of  its 
authorizing  statutes.  Several  laws  apply  to  emergency  management  programs, 
some  with  competing  objectives  and  overlapping  provisions.  The  result  is  a 
hodge-podge  of  statutory  authorizations  providing  sometimes  conflicting  and 
outdated  guidance,  which,  in  the  panel's  judgment,  hampers  the  integration  of 
emergency  management  functions  and  slows,  as  well  as  materially  complicates, 
the  federal  response  to  natural  disasters. 

Emergency  management  and  FEMA  are  overseen  by  too  many 
congressional  committees,  none  of  which  has  either  the  interest  or  a 
comprehensive  overview  of  the  topic  to  assure  that  coherent  federal  policy  is 
developed  and  implemented.  A  preoccupation  with  constituent  interests,  while 
laudable  in  times  of  great  need  following  disasters,  makes  it  very  difficult  to 
achieve  a  balance  between  cost  and  service. 

The  panel  believes  that  Congress'  attention  ought  to  shift  from  a 
preoccupation  with  shortcomings  in  the  federal  response,  to  support  for  improved 
management  of  FEMA  and  for  the  development  of  a  national  emergency 
management  system  based  on  intergovernmental  cooperation.  FEMA  or  a 
successor  agency  needs  a  more  coherent  legislative  charter,  greater  funding 
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flexibility,  and  sustained  support  for  building  an  effective  agency  and  a  national 
emergency  management  system. 

THE  NEED  FOR  A  GALVANIZING  EVENT 

The  panel  is  making  numerous  recommendations  to  strengthen  the  nation's 
emergency  management  system.  Changes  of  the  magnitude  outlined  in  this  report 
will  require  strong,  sustained  White  House  and  congressional  attention  and 
support.  Given  the  nation's  economic  and  social  problems,  and  the  foreign  policy 
challenges  likely  to  occupy  its  political  leadership,  the  panel  believes  a 
galvanizing  event  may  be  needed  before  the  states  can  reach  a  new  agreement 
with  the  federal  government  on  how  the  nation  will  prepare  for  and  respond  to 
emergencies,  and  who  will  pay  the  cost. 

Such  an  event  could  be  a  White  House  or  governors'  conference  on 
emergency  management,  a  summit  meeting  between  the  President  and  the 
governors,  or  a  national  commission  chartered  by  Congress  or  appointed  by  the 
President.  Without  bold  action,  America's  frustration  with  the  timeliness  and 
quality  of  the  governmental  response  to  natural  disasters  will  very  likely 
continue. 
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LIST  OF  PANEL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


This  list  provides  in  one  place  all  of  the  recommendations  made  throughout  the  report. 
Recommendations  are  contained  in  Chapters  Three  through  Six  as  follows: 

CHAPTER  THREE.   THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBILITY  AND 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  ROLE  IN  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 

Retain  the  current  mission  and  role  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  emergency  management  and 
disaster  response.  Make  certain  that  processes  and  procedures  exist  for  promptly 
triggering  their  capabilities  in  m^or  disasters  or  catastrophes. 

Set  in  motion  a  review  by  DoD  of  the  role  of  the  National  Guard  withg  regard  to  emergency 
management/disaster  response. 

Establish  a  Domestic  Crisis  Monitoring  Unit  in  the  White  House  Office  as  a  responsibility 
of  an  assistant  to  the  President.  Develop  a  small  staff  of  detailees  to  work  out  of  the  White 
House  situation  room. 

Amend  the  Federal  Response  Plan  to  mclude  FEMA-led  joint  assessment  teams  (federal, 
state,  local,  and  military).  Members  should  be  professionals  who  train  together,  are  able 
to  operate  in  adverse  environments,  and  would  be  supported  with  FEMA's  unique 
communications  assets. 

Make  the  Federal  Response  Plan  the  President's  Response  Plan. 

Modify  the  Federal  Response  Plan  based  on  lessons  learned  to  date. 

Initiate  a  long-term  effort  to  develop  operational  plans  for  each  Emergency  Support 
Function  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  and  develop  operational  plans  that  link  with  the 
federal  plans  and  with  those  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Develop  a  gradated  disaster  scale  keyed  to  damage,  life  support  needs,  and  casualties.  Joint 
assessment  teams  should  recommend  designation  of  a  disaster  on  that  scale,  which  would 
establish  a  common  base  of  assumptions  for  response  and  recovery  actions  on  the  part  of  all 
participating  agencies  and  organizations. 

Relate  the  FRP  and  operational  plans  for  each  ESF  to  the  gradations  of  the  disaster  scale. 

Types  of  people  and  material  mobilized,  pre-positioned  and  dispatched  for  a  disaster  should  be 
related  to  gradations  of  the  disaster  scale. 

If  the  President  designates  a  cabinet  officer  or  White  House  staffer  as  his  representative  in 
a  disaster,  provide  that  individual  appropriate  orientation  and  staff  support. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR.    FEMA:  AN  INSTITUTION  NOT  YET  BUILT 

VISION  AND  MISSION:  Create  a  coherent  sense  of  mission  centered  on  the  vision  of  a 
high-performance,  high-reliability  agency  of  government  capable  of  integrating  and 
coordinating  the  federal  government's  emergency  management  functions.  The  primary 
emphasis  would  be  on  domestic  civil  emergencies  and  disasters  -  and  on  all  four  functions  of 
emergency  management:  mitigation,  preparation,  response  and  recovery.  Three  major  actions 
to  accomplish  this  are: 

Develop  an  agency  legislative  charter  (see  Chapter  Five)  that  makes  it  clear  that  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  agency  is  domestic  civil  emergencies  and  disasters  ~  and  that  it 
will  deal  with  all  four  phases  of  emergency  management. 

Declassify  virtually  all  positions.  Transfer  certain  classified  program  responsibilities 
(but  not  all  staff  and  assets)  to  DoD,  transfer  the  defense  mobilization  functions  to 
DoD  or  GSA.  Form  a  new  all-hazard  preparedness  and  response  unit  utilizing 
FEMA's  unique  communications  and  other  asssets. 

Seek  clarification  from  Congress  of  FEMA's  responsibilities  for  the  social  and  major 
public  works  issues  facing  the  agency  following  recent  disaster  declarations. 

STRATEGY:  Develop  a  strategic  policy  statement  outlining  the  several  broad  emergency 
management  policy  goals  (about  four  to  eight  such  goals)  to  be  achieved  during  President 
Clinton's  first  term.  For  example,  one  such  goal  could  be  enactment  of  a  unified  statutory 
charter  for  emergency  management. 

VALUES:  Work  with  agency  employees  to  articulate  a  set  of  values  centered  on: 

Minimizing  loss  from  emergencies  and  disasters. 

Helping  victims  to  survive,  recover  and  restore  their  lives. 

Integrating  more  effectively  the  four  main  functions  of  emergency  management 
(mitigation,  preparedness,  response  and  recovery). 

Establishing  a  service-oriented  approach  to  dealing  with  the  "customers"  of  the  agency, 
including  those  customers  of  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Maintaining  control  of  costs  to  the  federal  treasury. 

WHITE  HOUSE  COMMUNICATIONS:  Build  a  continuing  relationship  with  the  senior 
White  House  officials  responsible  for  domestic  policy,  domestic  crisis  monitoring  and 
processing  of  disaster  declarations.  Have  a  solid  understanding  of  how  these  White  House 
functions  operate. 
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LEADERSHIP:   Provide  a  framework  for  improving  leadership  by: 

Limiting  the  number  of  presidential  appointments  (other  than  the  inspector  general) 

to  two  -  director  and  deputy  director  -  and  helping  to  assure  that  future  leaders  are 
qualified  and  trained  for  their  jobs. 

Converting  all  other  executive  positions  to  career  status  and  filling  them  with  the  most 
qualified  candidates  from  within  the  agency,  throughout  the  federal  government,  state  and 
local  government  or  the  private  sector. 

Building  a  first-rate  executive  development  program  to  assure  a  pool  of  talent  for 
future  leadership  within  the  agency. 

Creating  a  career-reserved  position  of  executive  director  with  responsibility  for  all 
internal  management  systems  and  functions  except  budget  and  financial  management. 
(The  Chief  Financial  Officer  Act  of  1990  requires  that  the  CFO  report  directly  to  the 
agency  head.  There  should  be  a  close  working  relationship  between  the  CFO  and  the 
executive  director  on  common  management  issues). 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  NEXT  CATASTROPHE:  Give  priority  to  assuring  the  agency  is 
as  prepared  as  possible  for  the  next  catastrophe,  i.e.,  position  the  agency  to  "manage  the  hell 
out  of  moments  of  truth."   (See  also  recommendations  in  Chapter  Three.) 

ORGANIZATION:   Realize  the  goal  of  building  a  single,  coherent  organization  by: 

Restructuring  the  agency  around  a  comprehensive  emergency  management  concept 

with  primary  emphasis  on  mitigation  of,  planning  and  preparing  for,  responding  to,  and 
recovery  from  civil  emergencies  and  natural  or  human-generated  disasters. 

Addressing  the  problem  of  agency  subcultures  by  giving  all  components  an  all- 
hazards  objective,  with  the  only  difference  between  components  being  the  functions 
they  perform  toward  this  end  ~  preparation,  response,  recovery,  and  mitigation. 

Better  integrating  ~  or  spinning  off  ~  the  now  relatively  separate  functions  of  the 
Fire  Administration  and  other  agency  operations  which  prove  incompatible  with  the 
new  mission  and  vision. 

Considering  strengthening  the  mitigation  function  by  building  on  the  mitigation 
responsibilities  of  the  National  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Program  and  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program,  especially  with  new  all-hazards  insurance  and  mitigation 
programs  being  considered  by  Congress. 

Setting  one  management  philosophy  for  delegating  responsibilities  to  the  field, 

consistent  with  the  mission  and  the  roles  the  field  offices  are  expected  to  play.  Establish 
management  systems  consistent  with  this  philosophy  and  which  also  will  provide 
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guidance  for  consistent  application  of  statutes  and  policies  nationwide.  Establish 
management  systems  consistent  with  this  philosophy  and  which  also  will  provide 
guidance  for  consistent  application  of  statutes  and  policies  nationwide.  In  this 
connection,  make  it  clear  that  headquarters  is  responsible  for  policy  and  centralized 
management  systems  while  the  field  is  responsible  for  implementation  of  policy  within 
the  context  of  systems  needed  to  respond  to  regional  circumstances. 

Considering  consolidation  of  the  field  structure  into  fewer  regions  —  such  as  the 
four-region  structure  used  by  the  Continental  U.S.  Army  -  to  assure  its 
responsiveness  to  emergency  requirements  based  on  the  frequency  of  disasters  and 
opportunities  for  coordination  both  with  the  states  and  the  military. 

Developing  any  needed  legislative  proposals  for  reorganization.  Depending  on  the 
exact  composition  of  the  proposal,  some  legislation  ~  including  FEMA-specific 
reorganization  authority  —  may  be  necessary. 

EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS:  Build  a  strong  external  affairs  unit  of  career  personnel  capable 
of  effectively  handling  media  relations  in  moments  of  crisis.  Public  Affairs  should  include 
promptly  informing  disaster  victims  of  where  and  how  help  can  be  obtained.  Congressional 
Affairs  staff  should  emphasize  building  good  relations  with  Congress.  Additionally,  the  unit 
should  establish  good  bridges  to  cognizant  interest  groups,  such  as  the  National  Governors 
Association,  the  National  Emergency  Management  Association  and  others. 

PERFORMANCE  MEASUREMENT:  Contmuously  measure  performance  against  goals  by: 

Creating  a  customer-oriented  or  citizens'  needs  approach  to  assist  in  defining  goals  and 
performance  standards  and  units  of  work. 

Developing  the  performance  indicators  and  measurement  systems  to  make  this  possible. 

Creating  a  system  for  relating  staff  and  other  resource  requirements  to  workload  and 
performance. 

MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS:  Establish  the  central  management  systems  "glue"  to  bind  the 
agency  together  by: 

Strengthening  the  budget  structure  and  process,  making  it  a  tool  for  FEMA  leadership 
to  implement  its  mission  and  strategy  through  the  establishment  of  a  centralized  decision- 
making process  and  a  central  funds  control  and  allocation  mechanism.  Allow  for 
flexibility  in  fund  allocation  through  the  use  of  a  new  activity  structure  combined  with 
a  responsive  reprogramming  process. 

Establishing  an  operational  planning  system  to  convert  the  strategic  goals  into 
achievable  objectives  for  each  organization  unit.  A  streamlined,  mission-oriented,  low- 
paperwork  regional  planning  and  reporting  system,  designed  to  secure  consistent  regional 
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operations,  also  should  be  developed  and  maintained. 

Converting  the  Personnel  Office  into  a  modem  liiunan  resources  management 
function  centered  on  building  a  first-class  workforce.  Priority  initiatives  include 
creating  executive  training,  succession  and  development  programs;  improving  employee 
training;  developing  a  culturally  diverse  work  force  (including  the  disaster  reserve  work 
force)  that  more  closely  matches  the  clientele  of  the  agency;  and  providing  organizational 
rotation  to  help  break  down  the  walls  between  agency  units.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
provide  for  employee  exchanges  between  headquarters  and  the  field. 

Creating  a  competent  career  planning,  program  analysis  and  evaluation  staff  of 

analysts  reporting  to  the  executive  director  which  can  provide  agency  leaders  with  timely 
planning,  analysis  and  recommendations  for  change  in  policies,  procedures,  and 
programs. 

Encouraging  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  to  carry  out  more  program 
evaluations,  as  mandated  by  the  Inspector  General  Act. 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND  INFORMATION  TECHNOLOGY:  Establish  a  modem 
communications  and  information  resources  management  system  by: 

Creating  a  separate,  central  mformation  resources  management  office  under  the 
executive  director  from  the  staff  now  in  the  NP  directorate,  but  including  representation 
from  other  offices,  to  undertake  an  aggressive,  unified  agency  program  to  exploit 
communications  and  information  technology,  to  streamline  agency  operations  and  make 
them  more  efficient,  to  ensure  that  information  is  a  by-product  of  systems  designed  to 
do  the  work  of  the  agency  to  develop  needed  data  bases  and  to  create  a  forum  in  the 
agency  to  develop  a  meaningful  agency-wide  plan.  This  office  also  should  work  with 
other  departments  and  agencies,  state  and  local  governments,  and  non-profits  (such  as  the 
Red  Cross)  to  create  consistent,  compatible  information  processing  across  programs. 

Ensuring  that  the  IRM  office  is  an  integral  part  of  an  agency  strategic  planning 
process,  exercising  leadership  in  converting  "cold  war"  IRM  assets  and  capabilities  to 
today's  and  tomorrow's  needs  for  domestic,  civil  emergencies. 

Reinstituting  the  Information  Resources  Board  but  with  strengthened  functions, 
including  budget  development  and  oversight  over  major  information  projects  and 
acquisitions. 

RESOURCES:  Notwithstanding  the  demands  for  deficit  reduction,  the  President  and 
Congress  should  provide  the  funding  needed  to  build  an  effective  emergency  management 
agency. 

Action  by  the  Administration.  Recognizing  that  the  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  will  take  more  funding  for  program  administration  than  is  currentiy 
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available  to  FEMA,  the  new  director  of  FEMA  should  establish  a  task  force  to  develop 
a  funding  proposal.  The  proposal  should  take  into  consideration  possible  offsets  from 
such  things  as  lower  regional  overhead  and  lower  security  staff  requirements,  and  from 
fewer  "small"  disasters  being  federalized,  as  recommended  in  Chapter  Three.  0MB  and 
the  administration  should  look  upon  such  proposals  as  priority  considerations  to  assist  in 
building  the  institution  needed  for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

Action  by  Congress.  The  Appropriations  committees  should  support  the  new 
administration  and  the  new  FEMA  director  by  providing  needed  funds  and  program 
flexibility. 

Congress  should  consider  legislation  to  allow  the  speeding  of  Disaster  Relief  funds. 

One  possibility  may  be  to  appropriate  in  advance  -  perhaps  with  language  denoting  their 
availability  only  for  use  in  the  event  of  a  major  catastrophe,  using  the  gradated  scale 
recommended  in  Chapter  Three.  Recognizing,  however,  that  this  might  prove 
impractical,  the  panel  has  suggested  in  Chapter  Five  that  authority  be  provided  for 
FEMA  to  make  commitments  to  other  federal  agencies  in  advance  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation. 

CHAPTER  FIVE,    THE  FEDERAL  RESPONSIBn.ITY  -  THE  ROLE  OF  CONGRESS 

Recommendations  to  the  Executive  Branch 

Draft  a  new  legislative  charter,  building  on  existing  authorities  in  the  Stafford  Act,  and 
formally  transmit  it  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible  to  enable  action  in  the  103rd  Congress. 

Incorporate  in  the  draft  charter  (1)  language  to  reduce  FEMA's  presidential  appointee 
positions  to  two,  the  director  and  deputy  director  (excluding  the  inspector  general),  and  (2) 
any  authority  required  by  the  President  to  make  needed  organizational  changes. 

Recommendations  to  Congress 

Enact  legislation  that  will  (1)  provide  a  comprehensive  emergency  management  charter 
through  amendments  to  the  Stafford  Act  to  encompass  emergencies  and  disasters  of  all 
types  other  than  those  administered  outside  the  current  body  of  laws  applying  to  FEMA 
and  (2)  reduce  or  eliminate  FEMA's  presidential  appointee  positions. 

Designate  a  single  committee  in  each  house  of  Congress  with  jurisdiction  over  "emergency 
management"  and  the  laws  applying  to  FEMA.  The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  should  give  this  matter  priority  attention. 

Designate  a  single  committee  in  the  Senate  to  confirm  all  FEMA  appointees  nominated  by 
the  President  and  requiring  conrirmation. 

Remove  some  of  the  funding  restrictions  on  FEMA's  programs,  including  the  earmarking 
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of  funds  for  specific  projects,  commensurate  with  initiatives  taken  and  planned  by  FEMA 
to  build  a  high-performance,  high-reliability  institution  for  emergency  management. 

CHAPTER    SIX.        STATE    AND    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    ORGANIZATIONAL 
CAPABILITY  AND  COORDINATION  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

FEMA  should  develop  a  strategy  for  improving  capacity  and  consistency  of  state  and 
local  governments  for  emergency  management.  This  strategy  should  take  into  account  each 
state's  vulnerability,  population,  and  investment  in  emergency  management. 

The  panel  recommends  the  following  means  to  augment  capacity: 

Revising  the  mission  and  vision  of  the  State  and  Local  Program  Support 
directorate  to  reflect  this  new  strategic  approach. 

Assessing  existing  capabilities  of  states,  territories,  and  trusts 
in  order  to  gain  baseline  information  for  future  actions. 

Setting  performance  and  other  standards  for  CCA  program  funding  and 
other  special  programs  and  projects. 

Monitoring  and  evaluating  state  and  local  efforts  with  respect  to  meeting 
those  standards,  and  if  need  be,  withhold  funding  to  gain  compliance. 

Using  financial  incentives  to  reward  effort  and  performance  toward  meeting 
objectives,  not  only  for  pre-disaster  funding  but  for  post-disaster  assistance. 

Streamlining  many  of  the  post-disaster  processes  and  procedures  for  a 
presidential  declaration,  damage  assessment,  and  reimbursement  of  state  and 
local  governments. 

Improving  FEMA  trainmg  and  education  programs,  both  in  quality  and 
quantity,  for  federal,  state,  and  local  officials  responsible  for  emergency 
management 

Developing  a  plan  to  use  research  and  research  applications  more  effectively 
for  decisions  regarding  operations,  programs,  and  training  and  research. 

Encouraging  (by  funding,  if  necessary,)  peer  exchanges  and  mutual  aid 
agreements  among  all  levels  of  government  to  share  good  examples  of 
promising  or  successful  practices. 

—         Encouraging  regional  planning  and  preparedness  efforts,  such  as  those  for 
inter-state  earthquake  or  hurricane  planning. 
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Statement  of  Deborah  A.  Hart 
Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Inspections 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 


At  the  request  of  the  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  and  the 
National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA)  are  examining  basic 
questions  relating  to  disaster  preparedness  and  management.  These  include  the 
respective  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  the  potential  role 
of  various  Federal  agencies,  the  organization  of  FEMA,  and  high  level  strategies 
for  improvement.  Our  office  also  examined  FEMA's  disaster  management 
program  after  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  South  Florida.  In  view  of  the  GAO  and 
NAPA  projects,  however,  we  took  a  more  microscopic  approach.  We  conducted 
a  performance  audit,  which  examined  the  existing  disaster  management  program 
and  its  effectiveness. 

The  reaction  of  the  public  and  the  Congress  to  the  Federal  performance  in  Florida 
was  loud  and  clear.  Because  of  that  reaction  we  assume  that,  in  the  future,  a 
more  timely  response  by  Federal  agencies  to  such  a  disaster  will  be  authorized 
and  expected.  Based  on  that  assumption,  we  developed  1 13  recommendations  to 
improve  and  expedite  an  accelerated  Federal  role.  Our  measures  of  effectiveness 
stressed  the  needs  of  disaster  victims.  Hence,  most  of  those  recommendations 
would  apply  even  if  changes  were  made  in  the  responsibilities  of  Federal 
agencies. 

The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  our  report,  entitled  "FEMA's  Disaster 
Management  Program:  A  Performance  Audit  After  Hurricane  Andrew,"  dated 
January  14,  1993.  This  overview  of  our  findings  and  recommendations  is 
organized  as  follows: 

•  Preparing  for  Imminent  Disaster 

•  Delivering  Immediate  Response  Services 

•  Providing  Recovery  Assistance  to  Victims 

•  Providing  Recovery  Assistance  to  Public  Agencies 

•  Supporting  Disaster  Management  Operations 

•  Supporting  State  and  Local  Governments 

•  Using  Results  of  After-Action  Studies 

PREPARING  FOR  IMMINENT  DISASTER 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  improving  the  capability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  prepare  for  and  respond  to  extraordinary  disasters  since  Hurricane 
Hugo  occurred  in  1989.   However,  much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  meet  the 
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response  requirements  of  a  disaster  like  Hurricane  Andrew.  This  is  critical  since 
the  magnitude  of  Hurricane  Andrew  was  far  short  of  the  worst  disaster  the  United 
States  can  expect. 

1.  Detecting  and  Scaling  Severity  of  Imminent  Disaster 

FEMA's  approach  to  Federal  disaster  response  is  based  upon  a  "wait  and 
see"  philosophy.  Even  in  disasters  with  advance  warning  and  accurate 
forecasting  of  severe  results,  FEMA  does  not  use  systems  to  predict 
response  requirements  and  begin  Federal  response  activities.  The  Federal 
response  is  to  wait  until  the  disaster  occurs,  then  decide  what  Federal 
action  is  appropriate. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  expand  upon  its  current  capability  to 
forecast  the  effects  of  disasters  and  scale  immediate  Federal  response 
requirements  accordingly. 

2.  Evacuating  and  Sheltering  the  Public 

Local  officials  were  successful  in  getting  information  about  the  projected 
strength  and  path  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  issuing  evacuation  orders,  and 
providing  shelter  to  evacuated  residents  before  the  hurricane  made 
landfall. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  revise  the  scope  of  hurricane 
evacuation  studies  it  funds  to  include  more  emphasis  on  the  effects  of 
wind. 

3.  Activating  the  "Federal  Response  Plan" 

The  "Federal  Response  Plan"  is  a  fundamentally  sound  framework  for 
organizing  Federal  response.  However,  the  planning  needed  to  convert 
the  functional  groups  of  Federal  agencies  into  a  cohesive,  working 
response  team  has  not  been  done.  In  addition,  delays  were  caused  by 
FEMA  officials'  belief  that  they  lack  authority  to  mobilize  resources  and 
provide  Federal  assistance  until  specifically  requested.  The  following 
issues  need  attention: 

a.  Mobilizing  and  Prepositioning  Resources 

Although  FEMA  deployed  some  Federal  personnel  to  the  State 
Emergency  Operations  Center  in  Tallahassee,  Florida,  prior  to 
Hurricane  Andrew's  landfall,  littie  was  done  to  mobilize  equipment, 
supplies,  or  specialized  expertise  for  movement  into  the  affected  area 
quickly  after  the  hurricane  passed.    The  "Federal  Response  Plan" 
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restricts  Federal  agency  activities  prior  to  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
major  disaster  and  warns  that  FEMA  will  not  reimburse  agencies  for 
actions  taken  in  advance.  Some  FEMA  officials  believe  they  lack 
legal  authority  to  mobilize  during  the  warning  period. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  seek  clarification  of  the  limits  of 
its  legal  authority  and  propose  new  legislation  if  necessary  to  enable 
Federal  responders  to  mobilize  personnel  and  equipment  prior  to  a 
disaster. 

b.  Establishing  Early  Presence  at  Disaster  Site 

After  Hurricane  Andrew  made  landfall,  FEMA  and  other  Federal 
agencies  emphasized  locating  and  equipping  the  Disaster  Field  Office 
in  Miami,  Florida,  but  did  not  establish  an  early  presence  in  the  hard 
hit  area  of  south  Dade  County.  Without  Federal  representatives  in  the 
severely  affected  area,  it  was  difficult  to  refine  requirements  and  to 
coordinate  with  local  officials. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  immediately  deploy  staff  to  the 
most  severely  affected  area  in  future  disasters. 

c.  Using  Prearranged  Taskings 

Even  though  the  "Federal  Response  Plan"  assigns  disaster  response 
tasks  to  individual  Federal  agencies  and  departments,  FEMA  required 
agencies  to  wait  for  specific  instructions  from  the  FEMA  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer  before  commencing  their  activities. 
Inconsistencies  in  the  Plan  on  this  subject  contributed  to  confusion  and 
delay. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  remove  inconsistencies  in  the  Plan 
and  use  the  preassigned  standing  missions  in  future  disasters. 

d.  Assessing  Damage 

After  Hurricane  Andrew,  FEMA  waited  for  local  and  State  officials 
to  assess  damage  and  identify  needs  for  Federal  response  assistance. 
As  FEMA  learned  in  1989  after  Hurricane  Hugo,  Federal  efforts  are 
necessary  in  extraordinary  disasters  to  assist  in  the  information 
gathering  and  needs  assessment  process. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  work  with  other  Federal  agencies, 
such  as  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  and 
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develop  the  capability  to  perform  rapid  damage  assessment  in  the 
immediate  aftermath  of  the  next  large  disaster. 

e.  Using  FEMA  Mobile  Assets 

FEMA's  use  of  its  Mobile  Air  Transportable  Telecommunications 
System  and  Mobile  Emergency  Response  Support  personnel  and 
equipment  in  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  was  more  extensive  and 
effective  than  in  Hurricane  Hugo.  However,  these  assets  are  not  part 
of  the  "Federal  Response  Plan"  and  need  to  be  more  fully  developed 
in  regional  response  plans. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  incorporate  the  use  of  these  assets 
fiiUy  and  consistently  in  the  "Federal  Response  Plan,"  regional 
response  plans  and  future  training  and  exercises. 

f.  Providing  Communications  Support 

Plans  used  for  Federal  disaster  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew  did  not 
anticipate  the  level  or  type  of  communications  support  needed  and  did 
not  efficiently  use  resources  already  avjulable  in  FEMA  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  evaluate  plans  being  used  to 
identify  communications  roles  and  tasking  for  immediate  deployment 
to  disaster  areas. 

g.  Providing  Logistical  Support 

Operational  plans  for  personnel,  material,  and  supplies  to  support 
Federal  response  activities  are  needed.  In  the  response  to  Hurricane 
Andrew,  uncoordinated  logistical  support  resulted  in  confusion, 
duplication,  and  waste. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  develop  detailed  logistics  plans  for 
all  aspects  of  Federal  response. 

h.  Providing  for  Chain  of  Command 

The  command  and  control  structure  outlined  in  the  "Federal  Response 
Plan"  was  perceived  as  inadequate  and  therefore  not  followed  in 
Florida.  The  addition  of  a  Presidential  Task  Force  and  a  Department 
of  Defense  Joint  Task  Force  to  the  FEMA  Federal  Coordinating 
Officer  created  three  separate  lines  of  authority,  not  contemplated  in 
planning  or  exercises.  The  structure  was  weakened  further  by  pulling 
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the  military  support  function  out  and  centralizing  it  under  the 
Department  of  Defense  Joint  Task  Force. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  strengthen  the  command  and 
control  structure  in  response  to  future  disasters. 

DELIVERING  IMMEDIATE  RESPONSE  SERVICES 

The  difference  between  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  dozens  of  other  disasters  that 
occur  every  year  is  the  requirement  for  the  Federal  Government  to  assume  an 
immediate  response  role.  In  most  disasters,  local  and  State  government  and 
voluntary  organizations  can  manage  search  and  rescue,  emergency  medical 
treatment,  and  initial  mass  care  operations  to  feed  and  shelter  those  whose  homes 
are  destroyed.  But  in  the  rare  disasters  like  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  severity  and 
magnitude  of  the  damage  require  Federal  assistance  in  response.  In  evaluating 
the  response  of  FEMA  and  the  other  Federal  agencies,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
most  agencies  have  little  experience  or  expertise  in  delivering  immediate  response 
services.  These  activities  are  hot  a  natural  extension  of  their  normal  work. 
Therefore,  the  best  possible  plans  and  frequent,  realistic  exercises  are  essential. 

1 .  Gaining  Access  to  Disaster  Site 

Relief  personnel  and  supplies  were  delayed  getting  into  the  disaster  area 
because  of  debris,  inoperable  traffic  signals,  and  security  concerns. 
Inadequate  planning,  coordination,  and  prioritization  between  responders 
and  debris  removal  teams  in  the  first  days  after  the  disaster  delayed  the 
delivery  of  essential  services  to  some  disaster  victims. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  seek  legislative  authority  to  initiate 
debris  clearance  activities  earlier  in  fiiture  disasters  and  to  ensure  that 
responders  are  paired  up  with  those  arranging  access,  to  coordinate 
priorities. 

2.  Coordinating  Transportation  Requirements 

Federal  officials  assigned  to  procure  and  manage  vehicles  for  the  response 
to  Hurricane  Andrew  did  not  know  how  to  determine  the  appropriate  size 
or  type  of  vehicles,  or  how  to  properly  manage  the  fleet  of  equipment. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  revise  assignment  of  these 
responsibilities  for  future  disasters. 
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3.  Conducting  Search  and  Rescue 

Due  to  inadequate  damage  information  and  poor  communication  among 
local,  State,  and  FEMA  officials,  Federal  search  and  rescue  assistance  was 
not  provided  in  Florida. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  increase  understanding  and 
coordination  of  the  Federal  search  and  rescue  capability. 

4.  Providing  Medical  Services 

The  Disaster  Medical  Assistance  Teams  rely  on  volunteer  professionals 
fi-om  communities  all  across  the  country  to  supplement  local  resources  for 
health  and  medical  services  in  a  disaster.  Following  Hurricane  Andrew, 
the  lack  of  standard  capabilities  and  equipment  reduced  their  effectiveness. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  pursue  alternative  options  for  Federal 
health  and  medical  response  assistance  until  the  capabilities  of  the  Disaster 
Medical  Assistance  Teams  are  fully  developed. 

5.  Providing  Mass  Care 

The  immediate  needs  of  disaster  victims  in  south  Florida  for  food,  shelter, 
water,  and  other  items  were  not  met  in  a  rapid  and  well  coordinated  way 
among  agencies.  When  Federal  resources  did  begin  pouring  into  the  area, 
there  was  considerable  duplication  and  confusion. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  mobilize  mass  care  resources  in 
advance,  consolidate  responsibilities,  and  reassess  whether  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  the  appropriate  organization  to  lead  Federal  mass  care 
response. 

6.  Providing  Security  and  Law  Enforcement 

Local  and  State  law  enforcement  officials  needed  help  in  traffic  control 
and  ensuring  the  security  of  people  and  property  in  south  Florida  after 
Hurricane  Andrew.  Because  the  "Federal  Response  Plan"  does  not 
adequately  address  the  coordination  of  Federal  assistance  for  law 
enforcement.  Federal  assets  were  not  mobilized  and  deployed  in  a  timely 
and  coordinated  fashion. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  incorporate  security  and  law 
enforcement  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government  into  Federal  response 
planning,  training,  and  exercise  activities  in  preparation  for  future 
disasters. 
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PROVIDING  RECOVERY  ASSISTANCE  TO  VICTIMS 

FEMA  personnel  have  extensive  experience  in  recovery  assistance,  in  the  dozens 
of  Presidentially-declared  disasters  every  year.  Hurricane  Andrew  presented 
sf>ecial  problems,  however,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  destruction  and  the 
number  of  individual  victims  in  the  affected  areas.  Applications  for  assistance 
were  taken  for  about  172,500  households. 

1.  Understanding  Assistance  Programs  Available 

Due  to  the  myriad  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  organization  assistance 
programs  available  to  disaster  victims,  and  the  complicated  delivery 
process,  victims  seeking  help  experience  confusion  and  frustration. 

We  are  recommending  that  reMA  seek  changes  to  existing  legislation, 
merge  programs,  improve  informational  handouts,  and  explore  options  for 
temporary  housing. 

2.  Delivering  Needed  Assistance 

The  confusion  caused  by  the  number  of  disaster  victim  assistance 
programs  was  compounded  by  the  procedures  victims  had  to  follow. 
Victims  had  to  complete  multiple  and  sometime  duplicate  application 
forms,  endure  multiple  damage  inspections,  and  travel  repeatedly  back  and 
forth  between  various  application  centers  to  satisfy  everyone's  eligibility 
requirements.  FEMA's  ad  hoc  fast-track  process  put  in  place  to  alleviate 
some  of  these  problems  lacked  the  controls  to  ensure  that  only  qualified 
applicants  receive  assistance. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  change  the  application  receipt,  review, 
and  approval  process,  and  coordinate  inspection  requirements  to  reduce 
the  need  for  multiple  inspections. 

PROVIDING  RECOVERY  ASSISTANCE  TO  PUBLIC  AGENCIES 

The  process  for  providing  public  assistance  appears  to  be  working  well  in  south 
Florida.  Applications  have  been  received  from  38  State  agencies,  59  local 
governments,  21  special  districts,  and  79  private  nonprofit  organizations. 
However,  there  are  certain  steps  FEMA  could  take  to  facilitate  assistance 
delivery:  issue  clearer  guidance  on  what  constitutes  a  "private  nonprofit 
organization;"  more  clearly  articulate  the  State's  matching  contribution 
requirements  in  the  President's  disaster  declaration  letter;  and  ensure  that 
applicants  do  not  qualify  for  insurance  compensation. 
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We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  provide  clearer  guidance  to  applicants  for 
public  assistance. 

SUPPORTING  DISASTER  MANAGEMENT  OPERATIONS 

The  effectiveness  of  direct  disaster  assistance  is  determined,  in  part,  by  timely, 
adequate  support  services.  There  are  conflicting  goals  in  the  early  days  of  a 
disaster.  The  main  goal  is  to  expedite  tangible  services  (food,  water,  ice,  and 
medical).  Another  is  to  reduce,  or  at  least  not  add  to,  victims'  stress.  A  final 
goal  is  to  provide  support  services  that  accent  the  primacy  of  the  other  goals, 
while  avoiding  waste  where  possible.  These  services  include  such  things  as 
controlling  funds  and  property,  staffing  operations,  maximizing  the  use  of 
available  technology,  providing  logistical  support  to  satellite  operations,  and 
communicating  with  the  public.  A  critical  evaluation  of  these  support  services 
in  connection  with  Hurricane  Andrew  is  not  intended  to  unreasonably  emphasize 
administrative  matters;  rather  it  is  to  identify  opportunities  to  improve  response 
and  recovery  operations  and  enhance  certain  support  functions. 

1.  Managing  Disaster  Relief  Funds 

Available  financial  data  was  not  adequately  utilized  by  managers  at  the 
Disaster  Field  Office.  Each  program  manager  developed  his  or  her  own 
informal  funds  management  system.  As  a  result,  procedures  used  in 
Hurricane  Andrew  did  not  provide  adequate  internal  controls  over  funds 
that  were  obligated  and  expended  for  mission  assignments,  individual  and 
public  assistance  grants,  major  procurements,  and  imprest  fund  operations. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  develop  the  necessary  training  and 
related  procedures  to  control  disaster  relief  funds. 

2.  Purchasing  and  Controlling  Property 

FEMA's  property  management  procedures  used  at  the  Disaster  Field 
Office  are  highly  vulnerable  to  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  The  procedures 
cannot  provide  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  property  worth  millions  of 
dollars  that  was  purchased  to  support  disaster  relief  operations.  Also, 
there  are  material  weaknesses  in  the  methods  used  to  procure  and  dispose 
of  the  property.  As  a  result,  property  is  not  being  safeguarded  against 
theft  or  unauthorized  use. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  develop  procedures  to  control  the 
purchase,  use,  and  disposition  of  property  purchased  in  support  of  disaster 
relief  operations. 
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3.  Providing  Automated  Support 

FEMA's  automated  support  system  for  disaster  management  operations 
does  not  take  advantage  of  modem  technology.  FEMA  had  to  wait  until 
after  the  disaster  to  establish  its  Information  Management  System 
operations  at  the  Disaster  Field  Office.  This  was  not  only  wasteful,  but 
it  delayed  the  delivery  of  emergency  response  and  recovery  services. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  establish  a  permanent  data  processing 
facility  to  support  all  disaster  relief  operations  instead  of  recreating  this 
capability  for  each  disaster,  and  integrate  the  check-writing  and 
management  information  systems  to  expedite  delivery  of  temporary 
housing  checks  to  victims. 

4.  Supporting  Disaster  Application  Centers 

FEMA  did  not  equip  its  Disaster  Application  Centers  with  the  minimum 
equipment  and  supplies  needed  to  accomplish  their  mission  in  an  efficient 
and  effective  manner.  For  example,  many  Centers  did  not  have  signs, 
telecommunications  capabilities,  transportable  facilities,  application  forms, 
and  automated  capabilities. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  give  greater  attention  to  the  equipment 
and  supply  needs  of  the  Disaster  Application  Centers. 

5.  Staffuig  Disaster  Relief  Efforts 

FEMA  lacks  a  national  data  base  of  trained  disaster  relief  personnel.  This 
hindered  its  efforts  to  locate  and  deploy  personnel  to  Florida  efficientiy 
and  economically.  Further,  FEMA  lacked  an  effective  staff  rotation 
policy,  causing  undue  stress  on  staff  who  were  subjected  to  a  relentiess 
work  schedule.  Finally,  FEMA's  policy  of  hiring  locals  to  support 
disaster  relief  operations  is  time  consuming  and  administratively 
cumbersome. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  develop  a  national  roster  of  trained 
disaster  relief  staff,  improve  staff  rotation  practices,  and  explore 
contracting  with  local  temporary  agencies  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
to  satisfy  temporary  staffing  needs. 

6.  Communicating  with  the  Public  and  Congress 

Because  all  traditional  methods  of  public  communications  ~  television, 
radio,  newspaper,  and  telephone  ~  were  disrupted  by  Hurricane  Andrew, 
FEMA  could  not  disseminate  critical  information,  such  as  how  to  obtain 
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food,  water,  and  shelter.  Further,  FEMA  did  not  have  enough 
well-trained  personnel  or  automated  equipment  to  perform  the  external 
affairs  function  effectively. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  develop  alternative  methods  of 
communicating  with  victims  who  are  without  electricity  and  telephones, 
and  that  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  equipment  and  staffing  needs  of 
the  external  affairs  function  during  disaster  relief  operations. 

7.   Preparing  Reports  for  Managers 

FEMA  does  not  have  a  formal  system  for  collecting  data  and  producing 
meaningful  management  information  reports  on  disaster  relief  operations. 
As  a  result,  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  was  spent  collecting  and 
rearranging  data,  preparing  and  modifying  reports,  photocopying,  and 
resolving  reporting  problems. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  formalize  its  system  for  collecting  data 
and  producing  meaningful  management  information  reports  concerning 
disaster  relief  operations. 

SUPPORTING  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

One  of  FEMA's  prime  objectives  is  to  enhance  State  and  local  government 
emergency  management  capabilities.  FEMA  provides  State  and  local 
governments  with  supplemental  financial  support,  technical  guidance,  and  training 
to  foster  integrated  emergency  management  activities  that  can  deal  with  the  fuU 
spectrum  of  emergencies  --  natural,  technological,  and  nuclear  attack.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  response  and  recovery  activities  in  most  emergency 
situations  to  be  handled  without  Federal  involvement. 

1.   Providing  Financial  Assistance 

The  consensus  of  State  and  local  emergency  managers  is  that  they  need 
more  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds  awarded  under  FEMA's 
Comprehensive  Cooperative  Agreement  program.  The  intent  of  this 
program  is  to  encourage  consolidation  of  resources,  cross-training  of 
personnel,  and  reprogramming  of  surplus  funds.  However,  statutory 
restrictions  on  the  reallocation  of  funds  and  FEMA  restrictions  limit  or  are 
perceived  to  limit  State  and  local  flexibility  and  their  ability  to  develop  an 
integrated  emergency  management  system. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  propose  legislative  and  budgetary 
changes,  and  amend  its  own  guidelines  to  give  States  flexibility  to  meet 
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their  emergency  preparedness  requirements,  and  to  create  more  flexibility 
in  allocating  limited  Federal  funds. 

2.  Providing  Educational  Material  and  Training 

State  and  local  officials  told  us  that  FEMA's  emergency  management 
training  program  needs  improvement.  It  does  not  reach  enough  local 
officials,  particularly  elected  officials.  Due  to  budget  constraints,  many 
State  officials  cannot  afford  to  travel  to  FEMA-sponsored  training  courses. 
An  aggressive  program  is  now  underway  within  FEMA  to  reach  those  that 
cannot  attend  courses  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area.  It  is  too  early  to 
measure  the  impact  of  these  changes  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

3.  Coordinating  Disaster  Response  Plans 

FEMA  has  not  fully  coordinated  the  "Federal  Response  Plan"  with  State 
and  local  emergency  operating  plans,  and  has  not  adequately  exercised  the 
Plan  with  State  and  local  officials. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  increase  its  efforts  to  coordinate  and 
exercise  the  "Federal  Response  Plan"  with  the  disaster  response  plans  and 
exercises  of  State  and  local  governments. 

USING  RESULTS  OF  AFTER-ACTION  STUDIES 

FEMA  conducted  a  very  thorough  review  of  lessons  learned  after  Hurricane  Hugo 
and  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  but  did  not  release  the  report  nor  act  on  all 
recommendations.  Many  problems  that  surfaced  after  Hurricane  Hugo  were  also 
evident  after  Hurricane  Andrew. 

We  are  recommending  that  FEMA  heed  lessons  learned  on  disasters  and  exercises 
and  take  corrective  action  quickly  and  systematically. 
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Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is  James  Hladecek. 
I  am  Vice  President  for  Programs  and  Services  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  Red  Cross 
is  a  private,  nonprofit  organization  with  a  humanitarian  mission  to  provide  relief  to  victims  of 
disasters  and  help  people  prevent,  prepare  for,  and  respond  to  emergencies.  The  Red  Cross  also 
provides  a  variety  of  biomedical,  instructional  and  social  services,  most  of  which  are  related  to 
our  disaster  and  emergency  service  mission. 

On  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  convening  this  hearing  to  bring 
attention  to  important  issues  related  to  disaster  response.  In  our  experience,  effective  disaster 
response  requires  the  coordinated  efforts  of  individuals  and  families,  private  organizations,  local 
and  state  governments,  and  the  federal  government.  It  requires  coordinated  planning, 
preparedness  and  capacity  building  long  before  the  disaster  incident.  And  it  requires  a  mutual 
understanding  by  everyone  involved  of  each  other's  roles  and  responsibilities.  We  applaud  this 
committee's  continuing  oversight  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA),  the 
lead  agency  for  federal  disaster  response,  and  its  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  federal  government 
fulfills  its  role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  disaster  victims. 

The  Red  Cross  shares  the  concerns  of  subcommittee  members  that  services  needed  by  disaster 
victims  be  available  and  effectively  delivered  to  alleviate  their  suffering.  We  believe  the  federal 
government  has  an  important  role  in  assisting  state  and  local  governments  to  prepare  for  and 
respond  to  major  disasters.  We  also  believe  that,  in  the  case  of  catastrophic  disasters  and  in 
other  unique  situations,  the  federal  government  must  take  the  lead  role  in  disaster  relief. 
Finally,  we  believe  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  developed  to  provide  a  framework  for  action  by 
many  federal  agencies  and  the  Red  Cross,  is  basically  sound.  However,  in  its  current  form,  the 
Federal  Response  Plan  is  not  perfect.  With  some  changes,  the  Plan  will  be  a  more  useful  tool 
for  meeting  the  relief  needs  of  victims  of  major  and  catastrophic  disasters.  Our  statement  today 
will  focus  on  these  issues. 
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The  Red  Cross  Role  in  Disaster  Relief 


I  would  like  to  begin  by  providing  some  background  on  the  American  Red  Cross  and  our  role 
in  disaster  relief.  Founded  in  1881,  the  Red  Cross  was  chartered  by  the  United  States  Congress 
in  1900  and  rechartered  in  1905.   The  1905  charter  from  Congress  requires  the  Red  Cross: 

To  continue  and  carry  on  a  system  of  national  and  international  relief  in  time  of  peace 
and  apply  the  same  in  mitigating  the  sufferings  caused  by  pestilence,  famine,  fire,  floods, 
and  other  great  national  calamities,  and  to  devise  and  carry  on  measures  for  preventing 
the  same. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  only  non-governmental  disaster  relief  organization  chartered  by 
Congress  to  provide  relief  to  victims  of  major  disasters.  It  is  also  the  only  organization  -  public 
or  private  ~  that  maintains  a  relief  capacity  specifically  for  victims  of  disaster,  throughout  the 
country,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year.  When  a  major  disaster  strikes,  the  Red  Cross  can 
mobilize  quickly  large  numbers  of  trained  and  experienced  disaster  relief  workers. 

For  the  ten-year  period  from  1983  to  1992,  the  Red  Cross  spent  nearly  $1.1  billion  for  disaster 
relief  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  In  1992,  the  Red  Cross  spent  over  $187  million 
responding  to  ~  and  helping  victims  recover  from  ~  over  58,000  separate  disasters.  While  the 
large  disasters  make  headlines,  the  vast  majority  of  the  disaster  incidents  in  this  country  are 
virtually  invisible  to  most  Americans.  Our  experience  last  August  illustrates  this  point  very 
clearly.  While  the  attention  of  the  nation  was  focused  on  the  relief  efforts  in  southern  Florida 
and  Lxjuisiana  after  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  Red  Cross  was  also  responding  to  the  needs  of 
victims  of  Hurricane  Iniki  in  Hawaii;  Typhoons  Omar  and  Brian  in  Guam;  fires  in  Calaveras  and 
Shasta  Counties,  California;  flooding  in  Jacksonville,  Florida;  tornadoes  in  Waushara  County, 
Wisconsin  and  Tampa,  Florida;  and  scores  of  unnamed  local  disasters. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  1992,  only  23  Red  Cross  disaster  operations  -  of  the  58,000  total  ~ 
required  more  than  $250,000  in  relief  expenditures.  The  remainder  were  relatively  small,  local 
disasters,  most  of  them  ~  over  55,000  ~  were  home  fires.  I  realize  that  this  hearing  is  focused 
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on  major  disasters  and  the  ability  of  the  federal  government  to  respond  to  them.  However,  local 
disasters,  both  small  and  large,  are  an  important  part  of  this  discussion  for  three  reasons.  First, 
the  victims  of  a  local  disaster  ~  whether  it  is  a  single  family  fire,  a  power  outage  or  evacuation 
caused  by  a  hazardous  material  spill  that  affects  an  entire  neighborhood,  or  a  winter  storm  that 
disrupts  a  large  region  ~  suffer  no  less  because  they  are  not  victims  of  a  major  or  catastrophic 
disaster.  Their  lives  are  affected,  sometimes  even  shattered,  just  as  are  the  lives  of  the  many 
victims  of  a  devastating  hurricane.  The  community's  and  the  nation's  commitment  to  prompdy 
relieve  the  suffering  of  disaster  victims  is  the  same  for  all  disasters. 

Second,  the  Red  Cross  response  to  small  local  disasters  is  the  foundation  for  our  entire  disaster 
relief  program.  The  ongoing,  day-to-day  response  to  disasters  in  communities  across  America 
develops  the  human  skills  and  organizational  capacity  needed  when  a  major  disaster  occurs.  The 
planning,  preparedness,  and  stockpiling  of  supplies  for  disasters  of  all  sizes  assures  that  the  Red 
Cross  will  be  ready  for  a  major  disaster. 

Third,  in  any  major  disaster,  the  local  community  and  its  Red  Cross  chapter  must  be  self- 
sufficient  for  some  period  of  time  before  state  and  national  resources  become  available.  At  the 
extreme  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  tell  our  chapters  in  Samoa,  Guam  and  other  remote  islands  of 
the  Pacific  —  that  they  must  be  self-sufficient  for  72  hours  after  a  major  storm  because  of  delays 
caused  by  the  storm  itself  and  other  logistical  difficulties  in  getting  staff  and  supplies  to  the 
islands.  It  is  our  understanding  that  emergency  management  authorities  in  California  expect 
local  communities  and  Red  Cross  chapters  to  be  self-sufficient  for  72  hours  after  a  catastrophic 
earthquake.  For  most  disasters,  the  time  period  for  local  self-sufficiency  will  be  much  less  ~ 
but  it  cannot  be  eliminated.  Our  ongoing  response  to  smaller  local  disasters,  necessary  in  its 
own  right,  is  also  essential  training  for  citizens.  Red  Cross  chapters,  other  private  organizations, 
and  local  governments  to  become  self-sufficient,  at  least  for  a  brief  time,  after  a  major  disaster. 

The  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  system  is  built  on  the  principle  of  neighbors  helping  neighbors. 
Over  1,500  local  Red  Cross  chapters  form  the  core  of  our  nationwide  disaster  planning  and 
response  capacity.  When  a  major  disaster  strikes  a  community,  the  Red  Cross  will  respond  first 
with  the  resources  of  the  local  or  another  nearby  chapter,  and  then  with  additional  resources 
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from  across  the  nation.  Local  Red  Cross  chapters  were  recently  organized  on  a  statewide  basis 
under  the  leadership  of  a  state  council  that  is  responsible  for  assuring  a  high  level  of  disaster 
relief  capacity  throughout  the  state  and  for  managing  disaster  relief  operations  in  the  state  that 
are  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  local  chapter.  The  national  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross, 
located  in  Washington  D.C.,  is  responsible  for  maintaining  national  disaster  response 
performance  standards,  for  managing  a  national  system  to  assure  that  human  and  material 
resources  are  available  wherever  a  disaster  occurs,  and  for  directing  disaster  relief  operations 
that  are  beyond  the  capacity  of  Red  Cross  chapters  or  state  councils.  This  combination  of  local, 
state  and  national  capacity  enables  the  Red  Cross  to  respond  quickly  and  effectively  wherever 
it  is  needed. 

A  Red  Cross  disaster  response  includes  three  phases: 

Ejnergency  mass  care  response  -  The  period  when  shelters  are  opened  for  evacuees,  mass 

feeding  is  provided,  damage  assessments  are  conducted,  and  bulk  distributions  of  relief  supplies 

are  provided  for  disaster  victims. 

Emergency  assistance  —  The  period  when  individuals  and  families  receive  Red  Cross  assistance 

on  an  individual  basis  to  address  their  disaster-caused  emergency  needs.  Red  Cross  emergency 

assistance  may  include  the  provision  of: 

Food; 

Clothing; 

Household  goods  such  as  cooking  and  eating  utensils  and  bed  linens; 

Basic  furnishings  such  as  beds,  mattresses  and  dinette  sets; 

Funds  to  obtain  temporary  housing; 

Utility  deposits; 

Emergency  medical  care; 

Prescription  drugs,  eyeglasses,  dentures,  prosthetic  or  breathing  devices; 

Hearing  aids; 

First  aid  and  cleaning  supplies; 

Comfort  kits  or  their  equivalent; 

Minor  building  repairs  required  to  make  a  home  livable;  and 

Occupational  supplies  and  equipment.  • 
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Additional  assistance  -  When  government  assistance  or  other  resources,  such  as  insurance,  are 
not  available  to  an  individual  or  family,  or  when  such  assistance  is  not  adequate  to  meet  disaster- 
caused  needs,  the  Red  Cross  may  provide  additional  assistance  on  an  individual  basis.  For  some 
disaster  victims.  Red  Cross  additional  assistance  is  their  safety  net  -  when  all  other  avenues  of 
relief  have  closed. 

In  responding  to  disasters  and  meeting  the  needs  of  victims,  the  American  Red  Cross  and  FEMA 
work  closely  together  to  coordinate  our  activities.  A  Statement  of  Understanding  signed  by 
FEMA  and  the  Red  Cross  on  January  22,  1982  makes  clear  the  responsibilities  of  each  before 
and  after  a  disaster  incident.  To  assist  in  the  coordination  of  services,  FEMA  funds  10  Red 
Cross  Regional  Representatives  who  are  located  in  FEMA  regional  offices  and  one  Emergency 
Training  Specialist  located  at  the  National  Emergency  Training  Center  in  Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. 


Disaster  Services  Revitalization 

In  1990,  after  a  thorough  evaluation  of  our  response  to  Hurricane  Hugo  and  the  Loma  Prieta 
Earthquake,  the  Red  Cross  began  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  service 
delivery  and  to  increase  our  response  capacity.  These  changes  -  known  as  Disaster  Services 
Revitalization  —  were  begun  in  1991,  and  include: 

•  Creating  a  national  Disaster  Operations  Center  in  Alexandria,  Virginia  staffed  around  the 
clock,  gathering  information  from  disasters  nationwide  and  directing  coordinated  responses 
from  Red  Cross  units  in  affected  areas; 

•  Tripling  the  number  of  trained  paid  and  volunteer  staff  available  for  disaster  assignment 
nationwide  from  3,200  in  1989  to  9,000  in  December  1992; 

•  Doubling  from  10  to  21  the  number  of  disaster  specialists  assigned  by  national  headquarters 
to  work  in  chapters  located  in  selected  high  hazard  areas  where  local  disaster  response 
capability  must  be  enhanced. 
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•  Hiring  12  new  staff  to  improve  our  disaster  planning  and  preparedness  capacity  in  high 
hazard  locations  in  the  United  States  and  its  territories; 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  Emergency  Response  Vehicles  and  improving  their  placement 
throughout  the  country; 

•  Streamlining  casework  procedures  to  increase  the  speed  with  which  victims  can  receive  Red 
Cross  disaster  assistance;  and 

•  Increasing  the  number  of  people  from  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds  participating  in 
Red  Cross  disaster  relief  work. 

Other  changes  that  are  scheduled: 

•  Opening  a  disaster  training  college  with  an  intensive  curriculum  for  training  paid  and 
volunteer  disaster  staff  from  throughout  the  country; 

•  Developing  statewide  response  plans  to  assure  that  the  Red  Cross  is  able  to  respond  within 
two  hours  of  notification  of  a  disaster; 

•  Strengthening  relationships  with  other  voluntary  organizations  and  governmental  agencies 
active  in  disaster  relief; 

•  Holding  annual  nationwide  readiness  exercises  to  test  Red  Cross  systems  and  plans  for  major 
and  catastrophic  disasters;  and 

•  Increasing  further  the  number  of  Emergency  Response  Vehicles,  improving  communications 
systems  to  include  satellite  communications,  prepositioning  relief  materials,  and  improving 
automation  systems. 

Red  Cross  Role  in  the  Federal  Response  Plan 

A  major  or  catastrophic  disaster  that  overwhelms  the  capacity  of  the  state  and  local  governments 
to  respond  requires  a  coordinated  effort  of  local,  state  and  federal  governments  and  voluntary 
organizations  to  provide  the  necessary  assistance.  We  believe  that  the  overall  leadership  for  this 
coordinated  response  is  a  federal  government  responsibility.  The  specific  details  of  the  federal 
responsibility  will  vary,  based  on  the  scope  of  the  disaster  and  the  availability  of  local  and  state 
resources. 
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The  Federal  Response  Plan  was  developed  as  a  blueprint  for  federal  response  to  catastrophic 
disasters.  A  catastrophic  disaster  ~  to  distinguish  it  from  other  major  disasters  ~  is  one  in 
which  the  physical  and/or  social  infrastructure  of  a  community  is  so  extensively  damaged  over 
a  wide  area  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  used  to  sustain  response  activities  for  recovery.  For 
example,  the  destruction  of  housing  caused  by  Hurricane  Andrew  was  so  extensive  that  the  usual 
response  -  short-term  shelter,  replacement  bedding  and  appliances,  clean  up  kits,  and  minor 
repairs  ~  was  not  enough  to  re-establish  victims  in  their  homes. 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  provides  for  a  single  authority  for  disaster  response  and  a  framework 
for  the  coordinated  efforts  of  many  federal  agencies  and  the  American  Red  Cross.  However, 
the  Plan  has  never  been  fully  tested  because  it  has  not  yet  been  fully  activated.  Sections  of  the 
Plan  have  been  implemented  selectively  for  several  disasters,  including  Hurricane  Andrew. 

The  American  Red  Cross  is  the  primary  agency  responsible  for  the  component  of  the  Plan 
known  as  Emergency  Support  Function  or  ESF  6  which  deals  with  Mass  Care.    Its  focus  is: 

...  to  manage  efforts  to  provide  sheltering,  feeding  and  emergency  first  aid  following  a 
catastrophic  earthquake,  significant  natural  disaster,  or  other  event  requiring  Federal 
response  assistance;  to  operate  a  disaster  welfare  information  system  to  collect  and 
receive  and  report  information  about  the  status  of  victims  and  assist  with  family 
reunification  within  the  disaster  area;  and  to  coordinate  bulk  distribution  of  emergency 
relief  supplies  to  disaster  victims  following  a  disaster. 

The  basic  components  of  Mass  Care  under  ESF  6  ~  sheltering,  feeding,  first  aid,  welfare 
inquiry,  and  distribution  of  bulk  supplies  -  are  areas  of  responsibility  for  which  the  Red  Cross 
has  great  experience  and  expertise.  In  practice,  our  role  under  ESF  6  would  not  be  much 
different  from  our  role  in  any  major  disaster.  The  Red  Cross  has  signed  Statements  of 
Understanding  with  public  and  private  organizations  in  order  to  assure  that,  at  the  time  of  a 
disaster  incident,  everyone  will  understand  their  roles  and  responsibilities.  The  needs  of  victims 
of  a  major  disaster  are  so  great  that  every  organization  with  something  to  contribute  is  needed. 
In  providing  relief  to  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  Red  Cross  worked  in  close 
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coordination,  and  shared  its  resources,  with  many  nonprofit  organizations.  The  important  point 
is  that,  particularly  after  a  major  disaster,  the  Red  Cross  depends  on  other  nonprofit 
organizations  and  provides  the  coordination  necessary  to  assure  that  victims  are  well-served. 

Those  who  respond  to  disasters  occasionally  rather  than  daily,  may  not  be  aware  of  the  amount 
of  planning  and  preparation  an  effective  disaster  response  requires.  Even  before  an  event  is 
threatened  or  takes  place,  the  Red  Cross  helps  prepare  communities  to  respond.  For  example, 
the  Red  Cross  was  in  South  Florida  long  before  Hurricane  Andrew: 

•  Developing  a  disaster  response  plan; 

•  Forming  and  training  watch  teams; 

•  Developing  agreements  with  organizations  for  use  of  potential  shelter  facilities,  feeding 
locations  and  bulk  distribution  sites; 

•  Developing  agreements  with  merchants  to  supply  food  and  other  necessities  at  the  time  of 
disaster; 

•  Developing  mutual  aid  agreements  with  other  Red  Cross  chapters; 

•  Recruiting  and  training  volunteers; 

•  Conducting  community  disaster  education  programs  to  enhance  public  awareness  of  potential 
hazards; 

•  Organizing  regular  meetings  with  state  and  local  emergency  management  officials;  and 

•  Participating  in  periodic  preparedness  exercises. 

For  most  disasters  which  occur  with  no  warning,  it  is  the  local  Red  Cross  staff  and  volunteers 
who  can  respond  immediately.  Chapters  are  required  to  prepare  for  the  initial  response,  based 
on  the  types  of  disasters  that  are  likely  to  strike  their  community.  Chapter  resources  are 
supplemented  by  other  chapters  in  their  state  and  beyond  and  from  national  headquarters.  When 
there  is  warning  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  additional  personnel  and  equipment 
that  is  needed  are  deployed  to  areas  near  the  expected  disaster  site. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  standard  procedures  for  preparing  for  and  responding  to  disasters 
of  all  sizes.     In  areas  subject  to  hurricanes,  typhoons  and  similar  storms,  the  Red  Cross 
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designates  "Watch  Areas."  Each  Watch  Area  has  a  pre-identified  headquarters  location  and 
Watch  Area  Manager.  The  Red  Cross  also  pre-identifies  staging  areas  where  people,  vehicles, 
supplies  and  other  resources  from  outside  the  potential  impact  area  will  be  sent.  The  selection 
of  a  staging  site  must  balance  the  need  for  proximity  to  several  potential  landfall  areas,  external 
access  through  airports  or  other  means,  and  security. 

In  pre-disaster  planning,  the  local  Red  Cross  chapter  develops  a  hazard  analysis  of  their 
jurisdiction  and  the  capacity  to  execute  all  damage  assessment  responsibilities.  When  a  major 
disaster  occurs,  the  local  chapter  conducts  a  preliminary  assessment  of  damage  at  the  earliest 
time  that  is  safe  to  do  so.  While  the  preliminary  assessment  is  being  done,  planning  for  the 
detailed  assessment  is  begun  to  provide  specific  damage  information  on  all  affected  dwellings 
in  the  disaster  area. 

After  Hurricane  Andrew,  Red  Cross  chapters  completed  a  preliminary  damage  assessment  on 
August  27,  1992  (3  days  after  the  hurricane)  in  areas  that  were  accessible.  This  preliminary 
data  was  released  the  following  day.  As  soon  as  the  preliminary  assessment  was  complete,  our 
personnel  began  a  detailed  assessment  of  homes  affected  by  the  hurricane  ~  house  by  house, 
block  by  block.  This  detailed  data  was  released  to  government  agencies  and  other  relief 
agencies  on  a  daily  basis.  Between  August  27  and  September  13,  Red  Cross  damage  assessment 
workers  surveyed  137,526  dwellings  damaged  or  destroyed  by  the  storm. 

Service  delivery  by  the  Red  Cross  and  all  other  responders  was  hindered  by  the  level  of 
destruction,  blocked  roads,  lack  of  security  and  incomplete  damage  assessment  information. 
Nevertheless,  we  effectively  carried  out  our  responsibilities  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan  to 
lead  and  coordinate  the  response  of  many  organizations  in  order  to  meet  victims'  needs.  On  the 
night  before  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  (August  23-24),  the  Red  Cross  sheltered  and  fed  84,361 
people  in  229  shelters.  We  served  a  conservatively  estimated  100,000  meals  on  the  first  day 
after  landfall.  On  August  24-25,  we  housed  34,043  people  in  61  shelters  and  served  153,819 
meals.  On  August  25-26,  we  housed  39,050  people  in  51  shelters  and  served  235,407  meals. 
Overall,  the  Red  Cross  served  a  total  of  over  4.7  miUion  meals  from  August  23  to  October  31, 
1992.   Meals  were  dispensed  from  88  Emergency  Response  Vehicles  and  a  varying  number  of 
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fixed  feeding  sites  including  13  kitchens  operated  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  in 
cooperation  with  the  Red  Cross. 

Under  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  Red  Cross  role  also  includes  coordinating  the  mass  care 
efforts  of  many  other  private  organizations  and  providing  them  with  the  food,  water  and  other 
relief  supplies  they  need  to  operate  kitchens  and  feeding  sites.  The  Red  Cross  worked  in 
cooperation  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  American  Evangelical  Christian  church 
and  many  other  private  organizations.  These  cooperative  activities  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  disaster  victims  who  received  assistance. 

The  following  chronology  demonstrates  how  Red  Cross  preparedness  and  response  procedures 
were  implemented  before,  during  and  after  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  south  Florida. 

August  19  ~  Five  days  before  the  hurricane  struck,  Florida  Red  Cross  chapters  began 
identifying  shelter  sites,  alerting  local  school  officials  and  others  that  their  facilities  might 
be  needed. 

August  21  ~  Red  Cross  Hurricane  Watch  Teams  were  alerted  for  Hurricane  Andrew  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina.  All  local  Florida  Red  Cross  chapters 
also  were  put  on  alert. 

August  22  ~  The  Florida  Hurricane  Watch  was  activated.  Red  Cross  personnel  were 
assigned  to  all  Florida  Emergency  Operations  Headquarters.  The  Red  Cross  staging  area 
was  activated  in  Orlando.  The  Red  Cross  National  Disaster  Operations  Center  began  moving 
trained  disaster  specialists  from  across  the  country  into  the  staging  area.  Local  shelter  teams 
were  alerted. 

August  23  ~  The  decision  was  made  that  Red  Cross  national  headquarters  would  control  the 
response  operation.  Red  Cross  national  headquarters  assigned  125  Red  Cross  paid  and 
volunteer  disaster  specialists  at  the  Orlando  staging  area  to  support  the  local  chapters. 
Twenty-five  Emergency  Response  Vehicles  (for  mobile  feeding  and  supply  transport)  were 
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on-site  or  enroute  to  the  Florida  staging  area.  The  Red  Cross  job  operations  headquarters 
was  established  at  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electronics  Workers  union  hall  in  Miami. 
229  shelters  were  opened. 

August  24  ~  229  Red  Cross  shelters  were  operating  across  Florida  with  84,361  people.  All 
Red  Cross  units  nationwide  were  ordered  to  make  additional  disaster  workers  available  for 
immediate  assignment.  A  total  of  40  Emergency  Response  Vehicles  and  additional  supplies 
were  enroute  to  Florida.  Approximately  3,000  local  Red  Cross  volunteers  were  working  in 
Florida. 

The  Houston  and  Baton  Rouge  Hurricane  Watch  Areas  remained  open.  An  advance  team 
of  Red  Cross  disaster  managers  was  sent  to  Jackson  and  23  Emergency  Response  Vehicles 
were  enroute  there.   Two  shelters  were  opened  in  Louisiana. 

August  27  ~  Red  Cross  chapters  completed  preliminary  damage  assessment. 

August  28  ~  452  national  Red  Cross  personnel  (paid  and  volunteer  staff)  were  on  the  job, 
with  over  3,000  volunteers  from  local  chapters.  One  hundred  and  fifty  national  personnel 
were  enroute. 

August  30  ~  638  national  Red  Cross  personnel  were  on  the  job  in  Florida.  The  number  of 
local  volunteers  remained  high  but  began  a  steady  decline  as  volunteers  returned  to  their  own 
homes  to  meet  their  recovery  needs. 

September  4  -  962  national  Red  Cross  personnel  were  on  the  job. 

September  13  ~  Red  Cross  chapters  completed  detailed  damage  assessment. 

September  15  ~  The  number  of  national  Red  Cross  personnel  peaked  at  1,258. 
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Role  of  the  Military 

The  military  has  a  well-defined  role  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  It  is  the  primary  agency 
for  ESF  3,  Public  Works  and  Engineering,  and  ESF  9,  Urban  Search  and  Rescue.  It  is  also  a 
support  agency  for  all  other  emergency  support  functions.  The  services  of  the  armed  forces  thus 
are  utilized  to  augment  those  of  other  agencies  or  organizations  when  the  need  arises.  For 
example,  in  its  role  as  a  support  agency  for  mass  care,  when  a  catastrophic  disaster  occurs  or 
when  ESF  6  is  activated  for  other  purposes,  units  of  the  armed  services  may  be  called  upon  to 
supplement  Red  Cross  capacity  in  the  mass  care  function.  We  believe  that  this  is  a  proper  role. 

However,  it  has  been  suggested  that  primary  responsibility  for  mass  care  under  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  should  be  shifted  from  the  American  Red  Cross  to  a  federal  agency,  most  likely 
the  Department  of  Defense,  for  catastrophic  disasters.  We  do  not  believe  this  would  be 
appropriate.  As  we  explained  earlier  in  this  statement,  the  capacity  to  respond  to  a  catastrophic 
event  is  built  on  the  experience  of  responding  to  disasters  of  all  sizes  and  all  kinds,  most  of 
which  strike  without  warning  ~  something  the  Red  Cross  does  everyday.  The  amount  of 
planning  and  preparation  an  effective  disaster  response  requires  ~  developing  agreements  for 
volunteers,  food  supplies,  building  materials,  shelter  sites,  and  specialized  services  with  local 
officials,  businesses,  other  voluntary  organizations,  locating  facilities  for  shelters,  training 
disaster  workers  ~  also  have  been  detailed  earlier.  Certainly,  appropriate  federal  agencies  like 
the  military,  can  and  should  enhance  that  capability  when  the  disaster  reaches  major  proportions. 
Red  Cross  experience  and  expertise  in  disaster  response,  our  presence  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  country,  and  our  extensive  volunteer  network  are  invaluable  assets  to  federal 
disaster  preparedness  and  the  Federal  Response  Plan  which  could  not  be  duplicated  by  any 
federal  agency. 

Recommendations  for  Improving  the  Federal  Response  Plan 

The  American  Red  Cross  made  several  recommendations  in  its  testimony  before  the  Senate  VA, 
HUD,  and  Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  January  27,  1993.  Since 
then,  we  have  reviewed  a  variety  of  reports  and  testimony  on  the  federal  response  to  Hurricane 
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Andrew  that  have  confirmed  our  belief  that  the  federal  response  to  major  disasters  and  the 
Federal  Response  Plan  will  be  more  effective  if  changes  are  made  to: 

•  Improve  damage  assessment; 

•  Increase  support  for  state  and  local  planning;  and 

•  Clarify  responsibilities  under  the  Plan. 

We  believe  the  Federal  Response  Plan  is  fundamentally  sound  --  as  a  plan.  However,  we  are 
concerned  that  it  cannot  be  effectively  implemented  in  the  future  without  several  significant 
changes.    Our  specific  recommendations  are: 

•  The  Federal  government  should  establish  a  capacity,  requirement  and  responsibility  to 
undertake  rapid  damage  assessment  for  the  purpose  of  advising  whether  to  invoke  a 
Presidential  declaration  of  a  maior  disaster  and/or  activate  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

Many  of  the  problems  associated  with  Hurricane  Andrew  resulted  from  the  massive  scale  of 
the  disaster  and  from  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  the  destruction  was  not  immediately 
understood.  This  was  a  problem  of  the  scope,  accuracy  and  timeliness  of  damage 
assessment. 

Disaster  damage  assessments  are  conducted  by  a  number  of  organizations  at  various  points 
in  their  disaster  response.  For  example,  the  American  Red  Cross  routinely  assesses  the 
damage  caused  by  a  major  disaster  in  order  to  properly  staff  its  relief  operation  and  to 
estimate  disaster  relief  costs.  Our  principal  objective  is  to  feed  and  shelter  disaster  victims 
and  our  damage  assessment  is  a  tool  we  use  to  assure  that  relief  services  are  available  to  all 
who  need  them  at  the  time  and  place  where  they  are  needed.  However,  Red  Cross  damage 
assessment  efforts  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  broader,  comprehensive,  more  detailed 
assessment  by  a  public  agency  with  a  general  emergency  management  responsibility. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  governments  have  different  damage  assessment  needs  than  does  the 
Red  Cross.   These  include  information  about  damage  to  roads,  businesses,  and  government 
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property.  Even  with  the  sharing  of  information  by  several  organizations,  multiple 
assessments  conducted  at  different  times  for  a  variety  of  purposes  do  not  result  in  a  timely 
and  accurate  assessment  on  which  the  federal  government  can  base  decisions  about  a 
Presidential  declaration  or  activation  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

Damage  assessment  is  currently  a  part  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan.  However,  it  has  not 
received  the  sustained  attention  that  it  requires.  The  federal  government  should  develop  the 
capacity  to  assess  (and  in  some  cases,  to  project)  damage  for  all  major  disasters  and  to 
provide  information  to  the  public,  to  federal,  state  and  local  officials,  and  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  private  relief  organizations.  Accurate,  timely  information  about  the  scope  (or  the 
projected  scope)  of  a  disaster  will  allow  all  involved  to  meet  their  responsibilities  more 
effectively. 

The  federal  damage  assessment  capacity  should  include  all  available  information  and  data 
collection  technology  related  to  population,  weather  projections,  and  hazard  analysis. 
Enhanced  damage  assessment  capacity  will  have  the  secondary  benefit  of  improving  disaster 
planning,  preparedness  and  prepositioning  of  relief  supplies. 


•    Increase  the  federal  resources  that  are  available  to  state  and  local  governments  for  disaster 
planning,  preparedness  and  coordination. 

Disaster  planning  and  preparedness  are  essential  at  all  levels  of  government.  Effective 
planning  for  major  and  catastrophic  disasters  must  necessarily  build  upon  the  planning  for 
small  and  medium  sized  local  disasters.  Such  planning  is  a  responsibility  of  local  and  state 
governments.  However,  local  governments  vary  greatly  in  their  resources  and  their 
commitment  to  disaster  preparedness. 

The  public  expectations  for  disaster  response  are  increasing.  The  Red  Cross  is  working 
diligently  to  keep  up  with  rising  expectations  by  improving  our  state  planning  efforts,  filling 
gaps  in  our  response  network,  and  reducing  response  time  for  disasters  of  all  sizes  and  types. 
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We  are  also  paying  more  attention  to  community  education  so  that  citizens  will  be  more  self- 
sufficient  and  more  helpful  to  their  neighbors  at  the  time  of  a  major  or  catastrophic  disaster. 

In  addition  to  the  efforts  of  local  governments  and  the  Red  Cross,  there  is  an  important 
public  sector  leadership  role  that  should  be  filled  by  the  federal  government.  Local  and  state 
emergency  management  organizations  will  benefit  from  consistent  training,  rigorous 
performance  standards,  and  increased  resources  for  an  effective  nationwide  disaster  response 
system. 

•  Clarify  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  bv  specifying  in  detail  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Plan  will  be  activated,  the  responsibilities  and  expectations  of  all  Plan  participants. 
and  the  source  of  authority  for  tasking  organizations  for  specific  missions. 

A  Presidential  declaration  of  a  disaster  does  not,  by  itself,  mean  that  federal  leadership  is 
required  for  every  aspect  of  a  relief  operation.  For  many  major  disasters,  lead  responsibility 
can  be  handled  by  state  emergency  management  authorities.  However,  when  the  decision 
is  made  that  federal  leadership  of  the  disaster  response  is  required,  the  Federal  Response 
Plan  should  be  activated.  Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  the  Red  Cross  has  been  that  there 
are  not  well-defined  and  widely  understood  criteria  for  determining  when  the  Federal 
Response  Plan  should  be  invoked.  In  addition,  some  of  the  Plan's  Emergency  Support 
Functions  (ESFs)  are  activated  without  implementing  the  entire  plan.  This  further  confuses 
the  meaning  of  the  Plan  and  the  expectations  of  its  participants. 

The  activation  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  after  Hurricane  Andrew  demonstrated  very 
clearly  that  organizations  designated  as  primary  agencies  under  any  of  the  ESFs  cannot 
effectively  task  other  organizations  on  their  own  authority.  A  catastrophic  disaster  requires 
a  single  authoritative  command  point.  The  Federal  Response  Plan,  as  currently  written, 
implies  that  the  primary  agency  for  each  ESF  can  task  a  support  agency.  It  is  clear  from 
the  experience  after  Hurricane  Andrew  that  this  approach  is  too  cumbersome.  Peer  agencies 
cannot  be  expected  to  direct  each  other's  activities  nor  can  support  agencies  be  expected  to 
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take  orders  from  more  than  one  lead  agency.  One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  to  give 
the  official  tasking  responsibility  to  a  single  Federal  Coordinating  Officer. 

As  noted  in  the  report  of  the  FEMA  Inspector  General  (PEMA'S  Disaster  Management 
Program:  A  Performance  Audit  After  Hurricane  Andrew.  January  1993),  the  Department  of 
Defense  took  its  tasking  for  mass  care  from  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer,  not  from  the 
Red  Cross,  which  is  the  primary  agency  for  the  mass  care  ESF.  We  found  that  to  be  a  very 
appropriate  and  practical  arrangement  that  is  completely  compatible  with  our  own  Statement 
of  Understanding  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Clarifying  tasking  authority  and  responsibility  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan  will  improve 
catastrophic  disaster  response  in  two  ways.  It  will  enhance  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Officer  and  it  will  focus  the  role  of  the  primary  and  lead  agencies  on  the  work 
they  are  best  equipped  to  perform.   In  the  case  of  the  Red  Cross,  that  work  is  to  be: 

•  The  primary  deliverer  of  mass  care  services  to  disaster  victims  in  need  of  help,  and 

•  The  coordinator  of  mass  care  services  provided  by  other  organizations. 

Finally,  we  believe  that  clarification  of  how  financial  responsibility  for  disaster  relief  changes 
when  the  Plan  is  activated  would  be  helpful.  As  the  only  non-governmental  participant  in 
the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  issue  of  reimbursement  has  a  unique  importance  to  the  Red 
Cross.  The  Plan  provides  for  reimbursement  of  participating  agencies,  but  it  is  not  clear  if 
this  applies  to  partial  activation  of  the  Plan.  The  type  and  quality  of  service  that  we  provide 
to  disaster  victims  will  not  vary,  whether  or  not  federal  reimbursement  is  available.  We  are 
committed  to  doing  our  job  and  will  do  it.  However,  the  Red  Cross  depends  on  contribu- 
tions from  citizens  and  corporations  for  support  of  our  disaster  operations.  We  must  provide 
detailed  information  about  our  real  financial  needs  if  we  are  to  expect  the  continued  support 
of  the  public.  Confusion  about  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan  in  this  regard 
could  interfere  with  our  ability  to  present  our  case  for  financial  support  completely  and 
accurately  to  the  public. 
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We  believe  that  these  three  recommendations  will  improve  the  federal  response  to  major  and 
catastrophic  disasters.  They  will  also  make  the  Federal  Response  Plan  a  more  effective  tool  for 
managing  the  response  to  the  most  serious  disasters.  I  hope  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  you  on  the  important  task  that  you  have  undertaken. 

Thank  you  for  inviting  the  American  Red  Cross  to  participate  in  this  hearing.  As  I  end  my 
remarks,  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  praise  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who 
tirelessly  provided  relief  to  disaster  victims  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Hawaii,  and  Guam.  Let  me 
also  thank  the  American  people  and  business  corporations  for  their  financial  and  in-kind 
contributions  to  the  Red  Cross  disaster  relief  effort. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  or  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  may  have. 
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MARCH  2,  1993 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  address  an  issue  that 
has  come  under  considerable  scrutiny  since  Hurricane  Andrew  -  how 
to  improve  our  nation's  system  and  approach  in  responding  to  and 
recovering  from  large  disasters'. 

Let  me  begin  by  voicing  NEMA's  strong  support  for  the  Clinton 
Administration's  announced  intent  to  nominate  James  L.  Witt,  as 
Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency.  We  are 
extremely  pleased  that  the  President  has  selected  an  individual 
with  an  outstanding  record  as  a  State  Emergency  Management 
Director.  At  this  critical  time,  our  Country  cannot  afford  the 
delays  caused  by  leaders  who  are  uninformed  and  lack  professional 
emergency  management  experience.  We  look  forward  to  seeing  other 
excellent  professionals  appointed  who  understand  the  nature  of  our 
problems  and  can  lead  the  revitalization  of  the  emergency 
management  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  National  Emergency 
Management  Association  is  meeting  at  this  time  in  Washington,  and 
several  other  State  Emergency  Management  Directors  are  present  for 
this  hearing. 

The  premise  of  my  testimony  today  is  that  We  have  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  capitalize  on  the  lessons  from 
Hurricane  Andrew;  to  develop  a  strong,  resilient,  victim-oriented 
Federal  response  capability  that  is  community-based;  and,  to 
officially  and  formally  establish  that  hazard  mitigation  will  be 
the  foundation  for  our  country's  emergency  management  system. 

ALL-HAZARDS  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT  PROGRAM 

For  many  years  there  has  been  much  debate  and  subsequent 
shifting  of  philosophy  concerning  whether  FEMA  should  retain  its 
civil  defense  focus,  or  redirect  it  toward  a  true  multi-hazard 
emergency  management  philosophy  designed  and  organized  to  deal 
v.'ith  the  consequences  of  disaster  regardless  of  cause.  While  some 
contend  that  a  program  which  prepares  the  nation  for  national 
security  threats  must  be  separate  from  one  which  prepares  the 
nation  for  natural  and  technological  hazards,  we  believe  that 
since  the  same  responders  and  emergency  management  infrastructure 
will  respond  to  the  disaster  regardless  of  the  cause,  THE  TIME  HAS 
COME  TO  END  THIS  DEBATE  in  favor  of  the  multi-hazards  philosophy. 

As  demonstrated  during  Hurricane  Andrew,  the  current 
emergency  management  system  has  nearly  perfected  the 
implementation  of  emergency  measures  required  prior  to  hazard 
impact.  However,  we  have  significant  room  for  improving  the 
response  and  recovery  aspects  after  a  disaster.  For  example,  in 
all  recent  disasters  the  warning,  evacuation  and  emergency 
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sheltering  requirements  were  met  with  great  success.  It  is  the 
post-impact  phase,  when  consequences  and  recovery  must  be  managed, 
that  we  need  to  focus  on  for  immediate  improvements. 

The  "lessons  learned"  from  recent  major  disasters  have 
provided  us  with  the  knowledge,  motivation,  and  dedication  to 
incorporate  these  predictable  consequences  into  our  planning 
activities.   For  example: 

1.  We  fully  comprehend  the  magnitude  and  complexities  of 
providing  mass  care  services  and  temporary  housing  following 
a  catastrophic  disaster. 

2 .  We  now  understand  the  consequences  for  victims  and  government 
when  infrastructure  is  destroyed  (transportation,  energy 
distribution,  communications  systems,  and  other  vital 
services  facilities). 

3.  We  also  understand  the  special  requirements  resulting  from 
cultural  differences  within  our  society  (language  barriers, 
ethnic  food  requirements,  and  awareness  of  cultural  ways  and 
traditions ) . 

Because  of  these  valuable  lessons  learned,  we  are  now  better 
equipped  to  anticipate  resource  requirements  and  establish 
contingencies  to  meet  the  demands  during  the  planning  phase, 
rather  than  in  the  throes  of  the  actual  response.  Through 
implementation  of  a  realistic  horizontal  and  vertical  functional 
planning  process,  we  can  ensure  that  the  full  resources  of 
federal,  state  and  local  governments,  and  the  private  disaster 
relief  agencies  of  this  country,  are  fully  utilized  to  meet  future 
challenges. 

PRRTNERSHIP 

There  is  a  need  to  develop  a  new  partnership  in  providing 
emergency  management  services.  The  White  House,  Congress,  FEMA, 
state  and  local  emergency  management  agencies,  and  private 
organizations,  must  establish  a  program  wherein  we  are  "partners" 
in  planning  and  executing  the  nation's  emergency  management 
program.  By  incorporating  the  views  of  all  parties,  response  and 
recovery  activities  can  be  coordinated  through  planning  and 
exercises,  thus  building  cooperative  relationships. 

The  new  FE^4A  management  must  recognize  the  need  for 
innovative  national  leadership,  and  develop  and  implement  its 
programs,  policies,  and  procedures  in  cooperation  with  all 
involved  parties,  including  federal  agencies,  state  and  local 
emergency  management  agencies,  and  private  organizations  involved 
in  disaster  mitigation,  preparedness,  response,  and  recovery. 

This  partnership  can  also  serve  to  provide  a  strong, 
immediate,  and  unified  response  to  future  catastrophic  disasters. 
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If  properly  organized,   there  exists  among  these  entities  the 

knowledge,   manpower,   equipment,   materials,  and   commitment   to 

effectively   respond   to   the   demands   of  future   catastrophic 
disasters  anywhere  in  the  country. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  FEMA 

FEMA  deserves  strong  support,  cooperation,  and  coordination 
from  the  White  House  and  the  Congress  during  disaster  situations. 
Recently,  FEMA's  authority  was  superseded  in  several  situations  by 
other  federal  agencies  that  lacked  its  experience  in  crisis 
management.  These  actions  indicate  a  previous  lack  of  confidence 
held  by  the  White  House  and  other  parties  in  the  efficacy  of  FEMA. 

An  official  role  should  be  established  for  the  White  House  in 
overseeing  the  coordination  of  response  and  recovery  for 
catastrophic  disasters.  The  perception  of  Presidential  control 
and  involvement  is  critical  to  managing  the  first  days  or  weeks 
after  a  catastrophic  disaster.  To  formalize  this  linkage  in 
catastrophic  disaster  response,  NEMA  recommends  that  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  be  assigned  as  White  House 
Coordinator,  working  with  the  Director  of  FEMA  in  making  critical 
decisions,  particularly  during  the  initial  crisis  period. 

To  strengthen  the  link  to  State  and  local  governments  during 
disasters,  FEMA  should  assign  skilled  personnel,  as  warranted,  to 
each  of  the  states  and  territories  to  provide  insight,  guidance, 
and  oversight  in  the  enhancement  of  the  state  emergency  management 
program,  provide  federal  coordination  at  the  onset  of  disasters, 
and  to  assist  in  the  development  of  minimum  functional  response 
capabilities . 

MITIGATION  AS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  EMERGENCY  MANAGEMENT 

Development  trends  in  the  United  States  underscore  the  need 
to  install  a  new  commitment  to  mitigation.  The  National  Institute 
of  Standards  and  Technology  (KIST)  projects  a  national  investment 
of  S4.0  trillion  during  the  1990s  in  new  construction  and 
infrastructure.  Advances  in  the  fields  of  hazard  and  risk 
assessment  are  providing  decision-makers  with  increasingly 
accurate  and  useful  information  on  the  potential  impacts  of 
natural  disasters  on  society.  The  challenge  is  to  apply  this 
information  and  translate  current  understanding  of  natural  hazards 
into  meaningful  action  at  the  community  level  to  protect  the 
considerable  investments  in  new  and  existing  developments. 
Equally  important  is  the  human  side  of  mitigation  where  programs 
must  address  the  needs  of  an  urban,  aging,  and  technologically- 
oriented  society. 

The  foundation  of  the  emergency  management  program  must  be 
hazard  mitigation,  whose  primary  focus  is  to  solve  problems  before 
they  occur,  and  to  do  everything  reasonably  possible  to  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  impact  of  hazards  on  communities.  By  establishing  a 
strong  coalition  among  all  levels  of  government  and  the  private 
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sector,  and  by  actively  focusing  on  mitigation  now  (through 
structural  and  non-structural  methods)  we  can  save  lives,  protect 
property,  significantly  reduce  resource  demands  and  disaster 
recovery  costs  in  future  disasters,  and,  contribute  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  our  nation. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  completed  a  special  project 
with  FEMA,  referred  to  as  the  Model  Systems  Project,  which  focused 
extensively  on  hazard  mitigation.  The  project  included  an 
inventory  and  analysis  of  "vital  facilities"  in  two  counties,  to 
determine  their  capabilities  and  vulnerability  to  hazards.  This 
inventory,  identified  over  450  specific  facilities  critical  to 
community  survival  and  provided  emergency  planners  with  specific 
contingency  and  mitigation  planning  information  not  previously 
available.  For  the  first  time,  we  can  anticipate  how  well  the 
communities  will  function  in  the  post-disaster  phase,  and  take 
specific  action  now  to  mitigate  loss  of  the  vital  services 
performed  by  these  facilities. 

Section  409  of  the  Stafford  Act  is  the  impetus  for 
involvement  of  State  and  local  governments  to  evaluate  and 
mitigate  natural  hazards  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Federal 
disaster  assistance.  While  Section  409  has  focused  attention  on 
the  role  of  mitigation  and  its  importance,  the  program  overall  has 
had  limited  success.  One  explanation  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
the  program  is  only  implemented  after  a  declared  disaster,  and 
therefore  remains  a  "reaction"  to  a  problem  versus  solving  the 
known  problem  before  it  occurs.  Additional  problems  such  as 
delays  in  project  approval  and  implementation,  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  mitigation  funds,  and  the  50  percent  match  requirement, 
have  added  to  the  difficulty  in  sustaining  program  interest  and 
momentum. 

It  is  the  view  of  NEMA  that  mitigation  is  fundamental  to  our 
nation's  success  in  reducing  the  trend  of  escalating  losses 
resulting  from  disasters.  A  bold,  new  approach  is  needed  to 
overcome  the  economic  and  political  barriers  to  community  adoption 
and  enforcement  of  mitigation  measures  (i.e.,  the  perception  that 
mitigation  is  restrictive,  costly,  and  incompatible  with  community 
development  goals). 

The  entire  emergency  management  community  must  fully 
integrate  hazard  mitigation  into  its  daily  activities,  and 
announce  to  the  public  that  mitigation  is  the  foundation  of  the 
nation's  emergency  management  program.  This  committee  should  look 
further  at  the  Stafford  Act,  and  consider  reducing  the  current  50 
percent  match  requirement  for  hazard  mitigation  projects  to  25 
percent  to  match  the  other  Federal  disaster  assistance  programs. 
This  action  would  provide  substantial  momentum  to  the  program. 
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NRTIONAL  IWTER-GOVERNMENTAL  RESPONSE  ENHANCEMENT 

Our  nation's  approach  to  emergency  management  is  based  on  an 
inter-governmental  "system"  in  which  each  level  -  local.  State  and 

Federal  -  has  a  role.  When  one  link  becomes  weak  or  fails,  the 
entire  system  breaks  down,  as  evidenced  in  Florida  following 
Hurricane  Andrew. 

FEMA  should  be  adequately  staffed,  funded,  organized  and 
equipped  to  carry  out  its  role  as  our  nation's  focal  point  for 
coordinating  the  efficient  use  of  Federal  resources  before,  during 
and  after  a  disaster.  More  specifically,  a  newly  reorganized, 
re-invigorated  FEMA  should: 

1.  Place  greater  emphasis  on  Federal  response  planning  to 
include  the  utilization  of  resources  in  the  National 
Preparedness  Directorate.  These  extensive  resources, 
developed  for  national  security  purposes,  have  proven  to  be 
very  effective  in  supporting  other  civilian  disasters. 

2.  Develop  a  24-hour  communications  center  located  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  capable  of  monitoring  emergency 
situations  and  receiving  requests  for  assistance  from  the 
states.  Creation  of  this  center  will  greatly  enhance  'the 
Federal  governments  ability  to  be  notified  and  respond  to 
emergency  situations. 

3.  Develop  self-contained  Impact  Assessment  Teams  within  the 
agency  to  respond  rapidly  to  disasters  to  support  State  and 
local  governments  in  identifying,  anticipating  and  planning 
for  response  and  recovery  actions.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  in  the  early  days  following  catastrophic 
disaster  impact.  State  and  local  governments  are  consumed 
with  life-saving  response  requirements,  resulting  in 
difficulty  conducting  this  vital  function.  Without  the 
information  provided  through  impact  assessment,  the 
transition  to  "strategic"  response  from  a  "reactionary" 
response  is  delayed  resulting  in  poorly  organized  response 
and  recovery  actions. 

4.  Work  closely  with  State  and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  to  develop  a  mutual-aid  network  and  system  to 
identify,  inventory,  organize  and  utilize  the  specialized 
resources  across  the  nation  which  are  required  to  meet  the 
demands  of  future  catastrophic  disasters  anywhere  in  the 
country. 

5.  Utilize  non-impacted  State  and  local  government  emergency 
management  personnel,  specially  trained  in  disaster  response 
and  recovery,  as  members  of  Disaster  Management  Support  Teams 
to  assist  and  support  Federal,  State  and  local  efforts. 
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6.  Be  legislatively  empowered  to  utilize  all  Federal  resources 
to  fulfill  victim  and  community  requirements  and  to  meet  the 
public's  expectations. 

PUTTING  THE  VICTIM  FIRST 

Action  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  State  and  local 
governments  have  the  resources  and  flexibility  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  level  of  readiness  and  response  capability  that  is 
commensurate  with  their  exposure  to  natural  and  technological 
hazards.  To  accomplish  this,  more  resources  must  be  committed  to 
conducting  multi-jurisdictional  exercises  for  catastrophic 
disaster  response;  and,  performance  standards  (i.e.,  minimum 
functional  response  capabilities)  should  be  established  to  assess 
State  and  local  readiness  capabilities. 

Primarily  through  funding  and  support  from  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  American  Red  Cross  and  a  number  of 
other  private  sector  organizations  (Weather  Channel,  National 
Coordinating  Council  on  Emergency  Management),  various  types  of 
disaster  preparedness  training  are  delivered.  For  the  most  part, 
training  is  conducted  through  financial  support  provided  through 
the  FEMA  -  Emergency  Management  Training  (EMT)  Program. 

Building  on  the  operational  concept  of  the  Federal  Response 
Plan,  there  is  a  need  for  development  and  delivery  of  additional 
training  programs.  Specifically,  because  of  the  complexity  of  a 
disaster  response  which  incorporates  state  and  federal  assistance, 
additional  training  modules,  utilizing  videotape  or  slide 
presentations,  need  to  be  developed  and  disseminated  which 
simplify  and  illustrate  this  integrated  response.  Topics  for 
delivery  include  an  explanation  of  what  to  expect  during  the  first 
72-hours  after  a  disaster,  how  to  request  State  and  Federal 
assistance,  how  to  conduct  a  damage  assessment,  and  how  to 
implement  and  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Stafford  Act. 

A  second  audience  requiring  additional  awareness  and  training 
is  the  general  public.  While  FEMA  has  supported  this  effort, 
little  funding  has  been  targeted  toward  supporting  the  delivery  of 
family  preparedness  training.  Specifically,  adequate  resources 
must  be  committed  to  support  the  delivery  of  family  preparedness 
programs,  with  focus  on  training  the  general  public  on  the 
consequences  of  disaster,  therefore  reducing  the  demands  on 
government  for  basic  victim  assistance  in  the  early  period  after 
disaster  impact. 

FEDERAL  DISASTER  RECOVERY  LEGISLATION 

Disaster  "recovery"  is  typically  thought  of  in  the  context  of 

the  disaster  assistance  programs  that  are  offered  under  the 

Stafford  Act.   Yet,  as  we  have  seen  in  recent  large  disasters. 

Federal  disaster  assistance  is  only  a  subset  of  the  long-term, 
highly  complex,  community  recovery  process. 
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In  "the  weeks  and  months  following  a  major  disaster,  local 
officials  are  confronted  with  basic,  fundamental  decisions  on  a 
range  of  issues  that  involve  the  rebuilding  process,  including: 
housing  the  displaced  victims;  restoring  public  facilities  and 
services;  selecting  sites  for  temporary  business  resumption; 
deciding  which  structures  to  demolish  and  which  ones  to  save 
(including  historic  buildings);  determining  how  to  dispose  of 
unprecedented  amounts  of  debris;  and  assessing  the  best  available 
options  for  financing  the  reconstruction  effort. 

The  problems  following  a  disaster  are  predictable.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  however,  most  communities  have  paid  attention  to 
recovery  planning.  Yet,  pre-disaster  planning  and  coordination 
minimizes  confusion  and  accelerates  the  rebuilding  process. 

Most  importantly,  the  period  immediately  following  a  disaster 
is  when  decisions  are  made  regarding  the  extent  to  which 
mitigation  measures  will  be  featured  in  the  reconstruction  plan, 
including  repair  standards,  building  code  modification,  and 
land-use  and  zoning  changes.  While  long-term  recovery  is 
basically  a  local  function,  there  are  numerous  opportunities  for 
positive  Federal  and  State  intervention.  It  is  recommended  that 
FEMA,  in  coordination  with  other  Federal  agencies,  assume  a  more 
aggressive  role  in  integrating  pre-disaster  planning  for  recovery 
into  Federal  hazard  reduction  policies  and  programs. 

Congress  should  eliminate  the  requirement  for  a  25  percent 
State  and  local  contribution  during  the  emergency  response  phase. 
The  cost-sharing  provision  has  the  unintended  consequence  of 
causing  States  to  be  hesitant,  if  not  reluctant  to  accept  needed 
Federal  assistance  because  of  potentially  high  costs  involved.  In 
the  interim,  NEMA  recommends  the  President  establish  a  policy  that 
waives  the  25  percent  contribution  for  at  least  the  first  72  hours 
after  a  major  disaster,  with  provisions  for  extending  this  period 
for  catastrophic  disasters. 

DISASTER  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  VICTIM  ORIENTATION 

While  it  is  essential  to  have  rules,  regulations,  and  a 
structure  in  place  to  guide  disaster  assistance,  there  is  an 
inherent  bureaucratic  tendency  to  allow  rules  and  regulations  to 
drive  the  mission.  While  the  overriding  concern  should  be  to 
rapidly  provide  for  the  needs  of  disaster  victims,  a  delicate 
balance  exists  between  what  seems  rational  and  humanitarian  at  the 
time  and  that  which  is  legal  or  authorized.  The  needs  of  the 
victims  are  inevitably  obscured  or  overlooked  to  avoid  political 
and  legal  entanglement.  The  end  result  is  that  flexibility  may  be 
sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  adhering  to  a  Federal  system  of 
disaster  assistance  that  was  conceived,  by  and  large,  to  address 
the  consequences  of  "garden  variety"  disasters. 

A  critical  review  of  the  provisions  of  the  Stafford  Act 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  objectives: 
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1 .  The  need  to  balance  financial  and  legal  accountability  with 
the  need  for  maximum  flexibility  to  fulfill  the  immediate 
needs  and  expectations  of  disaster  victims.  A  recent  public 
opinion  poll  conducted  in  North  Carolina  revealed  that  64.8 
percent  of  the  general  public  and  41.4  percent  of  the  public 
officials,  including  members  of  Congress,  expect  victim 
financial  assistance  to  be  delivered  within  seven  days.  The 
current  accountability  required  in  administering  the  FEKA 
Individual  Assistance  Programs  virtually  prohibits  these 
expectations  from  being  legally  met. 

2.  The  need  to  accommodate  the  immediate,  post-disaster  needs  of 
a  society  that  is  increasingly  diverse  -  ethnically,  socially 
and  culturally. 

3.  The  need  to  streamline  the  programs  to  maximize  efficiency, 
minimize  confusion,  and  accelerate  the  recovery  process. 

Under  the  current  system  of  Federal  disaster  assistance,  the 
burden  is  placed  upon  the  victim  to  understand,  apply  for,  and 
comply  with  regulations  regarding  a  complex  array  of  programs  that 
often  overlap.  As  a  first  step,  FEMA  and  the  Congress  should 
examine  the  feasibility  of  simplifying  the  application  process  for 
existing  programs  that  provide  for  basic  human  needs  during  the 
first  60  days  following  a  disaster.  Programs  that  should  be 
examined  include  the  Temporary  Housing  Grant  Program,  Individual 
and  Family  Grant  Program,  and  the  Small  Business  Administration 
disaster  loan  programs.   Again,  the  objectives  are  to: 

1.  Anticipate  the  range  of  problems  and  needs  of  disaster 
victims; 

2.  Simplify  and  streamline  program  delivery; 

3.  Provide  for  maximum  flexibility  in  program  administration; 
and, 

4.  Develop  a  system  that  revjards  ingenuity  and  resourcefulness 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  disaster  victims  under  extraordinary 
circumstances . 

SUMMARY 

In  closing,  we  are  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  the  evolution 
of  the  emergency  management  profession  in  the  United  States. 
Given  the  recent  disaster  experiences,  and  weather  predictions  for 
the  next  decade,  the  time  has  arrived  for  emergency  management  to 
become  a  priority  business  of  government  at  all  levels.  While 
FEKA  has  received  criticism  following  Hurricane  Andrew,  the 
numerous  audits  and  investigative  studies  have  reached  a  common 
conclusion  -  our  nation  needs  a  single  Federal  agency  with  the 
necessary  leadership,  authority  and  resources  to  direct  and 
coordinate  this  country's  emergency  management  program.  NEMA  has 
confidence  that  FEKA  can  fulfill  this  role. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  our  nations'  progress  in  diminishing 
the  effects  of  natural  and  technological  hazards  in  the  90s  will 
go  beyond  the  performance  of  a  single  Federal  agency.  Real 
progress  will  require  a  fundamental  shift  in  public  perceptions  of 
natural  hazards.  In  short,  hazard  reduction  policies  and 
practices  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  community 
activities  throughout  the  nation. 

The  members  of  NEMA  strongly  urge  this  committee  to  review 
the  Stafford  Act  and  grant  FEMA-  adequate  authority  to  perform  at 
levels  which  meet  public  expectations.  Specifically,  we  encourage 
you  to  work  in  concert  with  FEMA  to  review  and  grant  adequate 
authority  to: 

1.  Pre-position  federal  resources,  prior  to  disaster 
impact,  to  support  the  anticipated  requirements  of 
disaster  victims. 

2.  Work  with  State  and  local  governments  to  develop  a 
disaster  response  and  recovery  system  that  will  meet  the 
needs  of  disaster  victims  and  public  expectations. 

3.  Develop  Disaster  Impact  Assessment  Teams  within  the 
agency  to  support  State  and  local  governments. 

4.  Develop  a  network  of  Rapid  Response  Teams,  comprised  of 
non- impacted  State  and  local  government  employees  and 
the  private  sector,  to  assist  in  the  management  of 
future  disasters. 

Where  inadequate  authority  exists  to  meet  these  objectives,  we 
strongly  urge  that  it  be  granted. 

During  this  review,  we  also  encourage  this  Committee  to: 

1.  Analyze  Section  409  of  the  Stafford  Act,  and  consider 
decreasing  the  current  50  percent  State  and  local 
contribution  to  25  percent  for  hazard  mitigation 
projects.  This  action  will  strengthen  the  current 
program,  and  significantly  reduce  future  disaster 
consequences  and  recovery  costs . 

2.  Consider  elimination  of  the  requirement  for  a  25  percent 
State  and  local  contribution  during  the  emergency 
response  phase.  This  cost-sharing  provision  has  the 
unintended  consequence  of  causing  States  to  be  hesitant, 
if  not  reluctant  to  accept  needed  Federal  assistance 
because  of  the  potentially  high  costs. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  committee  and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  effect  the  needed  changes. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
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February  26,  1993 

Comments    on    FEMA's    role    and    performance    in    Hurricane 
Andrew   and    Iniki: 

I  don't  really  believe  that  we  can  say  that  the  response  by  FEMA  to 
Hurricane  Andrew  or  Iniki  was  either  a  complete  success  or  a  total 
failure.  What  is  apparent  is  that  we  need  an  agency  that  operates  under  a 
standardized  system  and  that  the  requirements  for  the  system  must 
provide  for  working  with  the  following: 

1.  single  jurisdiction,  multi-jurisdiction,  counties,  state,  & 
federal  agency  involvement; 

2.  the  organizational  structure  must  be  able  to  adapt  to  any 
disaster  to  which  the  agency  would  be  expected  to  respond; 

3.  must  be  applicable  and  acceptable  to  users  throughout  the 
country; 

4.  should  be  readily  adaptable  to  new  technology; 

5.  must  be  able  to  expand  in  a  logical  manner  depending  on  the 
phase  of  the  disaster; 

6.  must  have  basic  common  elements  in  organization, 
terminology,  communications,  and  procedures; 

7.  implementation  should  have  the  least  possible  disruption  to 
existing  systems;  and 

8.  must  be  effective  in  fulfilling  all  of  the  above  requirements 
and  yet  be  simple  enough  to  insure  low  operational 
maintenance  costs. 

A      description      of      how      counties      conduct      disaster 
preparedness    training: 

Presently  many  cities  and  counties  send  emergency  management  and  fire 
personnel  to  the  National  Emergency  Training  Center  (NETC)  located  at 
Emmitsburg,  Maryland.  Training  is  shared  between  the  National  Fire 
Academy  (NFA)  and  the  Emergency  Management  Institute  (EMI).  The  EMI 
provides  training  to  enhance  U.S.  emergency  management  practices  through 
a  nationwide  program  of  resident  and  non-resident  instruction.  The  NFA 
provides  training  to  enhance  U.S.  fire  management  practices. 
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The  problem  that  is  apparent  to  many  jurisdictions  is  that  the  NFA  and  the 
EMI  are  each  teaching  a  different  system.  The  NFA  teaches  an  Incident 
Command  System  (ICS),  and  the  EMI  teaches  an  Emergency  Operations 
Center  (EOC)  Concept  of  Operations  Model  as  found  in  Civil  Preparedness 
Guide  (CPG)  1-20.  The  interface  between  the  ICS  field  organization  and 
the  EOC  organization  doesn't  seem  to  work  very  efficiently  during  a 
disaster. 

I  believe  that  if  we  were  to  look  at  jurisdictions  that  have  had  major 
disasters  often  their  plans  and  procedures  are  either  outdated  or  too 
complex.  The  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill  was  a  perfect  example  of  how  ill 
prepared  we  were  to  contend  with  a  disaster  of  that  magnitude.  The 
planning  guides  that  the  states  and  federal  government  want  us  to  follow 
(i.e.  National  Response  Team  (NRT-1A),  FEMA  CPG  1-8a)  are  too 
complicated.  As  a  rule  these  guides  follow  an  outline  that  was  developed 
for  a  response  to  nuclear  attack. 

The  model  for  all-risk  disaster  management  is  already  developed,  and  it's 
called  the  National  Interagency  Incident  Management  System  (NIIMS) 
Incident  Command  System.  Basically  it  is  a  structured  system  designed  to 
cope  with  the  usually  hectic,  disorganized,  and  reactive  first  actions  on 
an  incident.  It  provides  for  standard  terminology  and  a  way  for  the 
multiple  jurisdictional  entities  always  involved  in  any  incident  to 
coordinate  their  efforts,  provide  incident  objectives  for  the  operations, 
and  set  priorities.  The  NIIMS  ICS  system  pins  down  responsibility,  defines 
functions,  authority,  and  accountability.  The  organization  closely 
parallels  the  time  tested  system  used  in  the  military  organization 
(intelligence  personnel,  operations,  logistics)  and  has  an  information 
collecting  system  built  in. 

What  is  needed  is  for  FEMA  and  the  NETC  to  develop  and  implement  models 
for  the  various  levels  of  government  to  follow  in  developing  their  plans. 
This  would  result  in  a  hands-on  working  type  document,  not  a  huge  multi- 
page  textbook  that  sits  on  a  shelf  gathering  dust.  There  is  a  need  to 
develop  ICS  EOC  models  that  agencies  can  use  at  the  local,  state,  and 
federal    levels. 
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We  would  all  recognize  that  a  "system"  must  be  imposed  upon  this  human 
effort  to  create  some  efficient  order  out  of  what  would  otherwise  be 
absolute  chaos.  In  very  cold  terms,  we  must  accept  the  responsibility 
that  if  we  allow,  through  inaction,  this  chaotic  disorganization  to 
continue,  we  will  certainly  exacerbate  the  disaster.  This  would 
undoubtedly  add  to  human  suffering  and  quite  possibly  contribute  to 
unnecessary  deaths.  ICS  provides  a  national  system  which  gives 
consistency  allowing  personnel  from  all  regions  to  work  together  to  make 
decisions  jointly  and  quickly.  This  is  due  to  a  mutual  understanding  of 
what  should  happen  and  how  to  go  about  making  it  happen. 

ICS  fosters  a  level  of  trust  among  members  from  different  organizations 
which  never  previously  existed.  The  concept  of  "nearest  forces"  taking 
initial  action  on  any  incident,  regardless  of  jurisdictional  responsibility. 
is  highly  successful  when  the  responsible  organization  knows  that  its 
neighbors  are  fully  qualified  to  do  the  job  and  that  cross-trained 
individuals   are   filling   the   positions. 

In  addition,  a  qualifications  and  certification  system  that  provides 
personnel  across  the  nation  standardized  training  and  experience  to  fill 
specific  positions  in  the  incident  Command  System  needs  to  be  developed. 
It  will  insure  qualified  personnel  are  performing  their  functions,  thus 
reducing   liabilities  on  agencies. 

Assessment   of  the  Federal   Response  Plan. 
Comments   on  the   reorganization   of   FEMA. 
Recommendations  on  how  FEMA  can  provide  better  and  more 
timely   response   in   the   event   of   a   catastrophic   disaster. 
The     federal     government's     efforts     to     assist     states     in 
developing    and    maintaining    a    disaster    response    plan    that 
can  be   implemented  at  the  county  and   local   level. 

There  appears  to  be  three  major  levels  that  deal  with  emergency  services 
at  the  Federal  level.  The  Federal  Emergency  Management  Administration 
(FEMA)  is  the  executive  organization  responsible  for  emergency 
management.  For  lack  of  better  terms,  there  are  the  policy  level,  the 
political  level,  and  the  operating  level.  The  policy  and  political  levels  are 
■  very  well  thought  out  and  structured  with  accepted  authorities  and   roles 
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defined  and  interagency  agreements  in  place.  The  critical  roles  that  fall 
to  the  political  area  are  initial  organization,  providing  for  an  information 
flow,  assigning  responsibilities,  developing  policy  directions,  and  above 
all,  coordination  of  the  complicated  machinery  that  will  make  smooth  on- 
the-scene  actions  possible. 

The  Officer  in  charge  of  the  emergency  is  the  Director  of  FEMA  who 
reports  to  the  President.  When  needed  a  "Catastrophic  Disaster  Response 
Group"  (CDRG)  is  formed.  This  is  comprised  of  representatives  from  the 
federal  departments  and  agencies  which  have  responsibility  under  the 
Federal  Response  Plan.  This  group  is  chaired  by  the  Associate  Director  of 
FEMA  for  State  and  Local  Programs  and  Support.  These  leaders  have 
agreed  to  twelve  areas  of  influence  that  are  components  of  disaster 
response  requirements,  i.e.  transportation,  urban  search  and  rescue,  mass 
care,  etc.  These  are  called  emergency  support  functions  (ESF).  The  CDRG 
will  meet  on  an  as-needed  basis  at  the  request  of  the  CDRG  Chairperson. 
Meetings,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  will  be  held  at  the  Emergency 
Information  and  Coordination  Center  (EICC)  located  in  FEMA  Headquarters, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  (FCO)  is  the  next  level  in  the  FEMA 
structure.  The  FCO  organization  in  the  field  is  to  a  large  extent  an 
extension  of  the  political  level,  but  one  echelon  lower.  This  group  is 
normally  chaired  by  the  Regional  Director  of  FEMA.  A  representative  of 
state  or  local  government  is  usually  added  as  the  State  Coordinating 
Officer  (SCO)  who  occupies  a  similar  level  of  authority  along  with  the 
FCO. 

The  on-site,  or  incident  actions,  are  usually  under  the  immediate 
operation  and  management  of  a  state  or  local  disaster  organization.  This 
is  the  genesis  of  the  operational  level.  There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
middle  to  aid  in  the  transition  from  national  to  local  in  managing  the 
emergency  unless  the  FCO/SCO  organization  serves  this  coordinating  role. 
The  organization  currently  recognized  is  not  structured  to  serve  very  well 
as  more  than  a  policy  group.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  provisions  for 
the  logistics  chain  in  either  of  the  above  organizations.  As  the  saying 
goes  "amateurs  think  tactics,  pros  think  logistics." 
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The  basic  requirements  in  emergency  support  in  the  critical  early  phases 
of  an  incident  are  the  need  for  information,  damage  assessments, 
determination  of  resources  available  on  the  scene,  what  resources  are 
needed,  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  communications.  There  are 
further  needs  for  rapid  mobilization,  transportation,  staging,  and 
allocation  of  critical  resources.  The  capabilities  needed  to  do  these 
things  require  skills,  inventories,  knowledge,  and  a  support  system.  A 
command  channel  from  the  incident  to  the  top  needs  to  be  established  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  must  not  impact  the  already  likely  disrupted 
communications  capability  of  the  emergency.  The  decisions  are  only  as 
good  as  the  information  available  permits.  These  elements  appear  to  be 
lacking  in  the  FEMA  Systems.  Any  one  of  the  following  can  make  for  a  poor 
response: 

ambiguity  of  authority  or  who's  in  charge 
surprise  at  the  convergence  of  volunteers 
poor  use  of  specialized  resources 
communications  -  problems  with  or  lack  of 
unplanned  media  relationships 

Even  though  much  of  the  responsibility  for  reacting  to  emergency 
incidents  lies  with  state  and  local  government,  there  ideally  needs  to  be 
some  standardized  incident  management  organization  capability  on  the 
scene.  Within  the  wildland  fire  fighting  system  there  exists  an  incident 
management  system  that  provides  this  capability.  As  stated  previously  it 
is  called  the  NIIMS  Incident  Command  System,  or  ICS.  It  provides  for 
standard  terminology  so  that  the  Fire  Chief  can  talk  to  the  Police  Captain 
and  the  Sanitation  Engineer.  Its  organizational  staff  "builds  from  the  top 
down."  ICS  is  fluid  and  adjusts  up  and  down  rapidly  as  the  situation 
dictates.  The  staff  knows  what  data  to  look  for  and  what  to  do  when  they 
get  it.  It  grows  from  local  to  whatever  level  is  needed.  The  system  can 
handle  multiple  incidents,  multiple  regions. 

In  the  ICS  the  people  run  the  system,  not  vice  versa.  ICS  is  a  proven, 
effective  emergency  management  system  and  can  easily  be  integrated  into 
the  National  Emergency  Response  Plan.  FEMA  has  taught  a  spin  off  system 
through  the  National  Fire  Academy  that  closely  parallels  the  ICS  and  also 
has  a  fire  system  known  as  Fire  Ground  Command.     Both  systems  have 
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remained  strictly  in  the  fire  realm,  but  could  apply  to  "all  risk." 
However,  there  is  no  evidence  that  FEMA  has  integrated  these  systems 
into  any  of  their  operations  although  they  are  beginning  to  look  at 
integrating  ICS  and  local  operations  in  Emergency  Operating  Centers 
(EOCs). 

Presently  there  exists  the  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center  (BIFC)  located  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  BIFC  is  the  National  Wildfire  Coordination  and  Support 
Center.  This  center  is  responsible  for  coordinating  and  providing  fire 
suppression  and  support  services  to  all  agencies,  both  federal  and  state. 
Included  among  other  services  are  fire  training,  administrative  support, 
telecommunications  and  data  systems,  transportation,  specialized 
personnel  and  equipment.  With  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  as 
the  host  agency,  the  center  also  provides  services  to  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS),  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service,  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  (USDI)  Office  of  Aircraft 
Services,  the  National  Weather  Service,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  and  states. 

At  the  heart  of  BIFC  is  the  National  Interagency  Logistics  Support  Office. 
This  is  a  central  contact  organization  that  serves  as  a  fire  information 
gathering  and  disseminating  office.  It  consists  of  an  organization  to 
provide  transportation,  personnel,  supplies  &  equipment,  communications, 
management  teams,  and  intelligence.  These  are  the  same  resources 
needed  for  any  disaster. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  already  has  sufficient  authority,  a  funding 
structure,  and  enabling  agreements  to  provide  protection  of  the  public 
lands  and  resources  which  it  is  required  by  law  to  administer.  The  BLM 
has  historically  been  involved  with  support  of  non-wildfire  disasters.  The 
authorities  implicit  to  BLM  are  delegated  to  the  Boise  Interagency  Fire 
Center. 

BIFC,  or  some  similar  sort  of  organization  is  needed  to  provide  the 
interface  between  the  National  level  organization  effort,  a  Regional  level, 
and/or  the  on-site  level  to  coordinate  and  integrate  the  efforts.  Also 
needed  is  a  method  to  provide  for  information  flow,  implement  the 
priority  setting  actions  and  provide  a  mechanism  to  coordinate,  organize, 
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and  integrate  the  Emergency  Service  Functions  of  the  agencies.  Laws, 
agreements,  funding  arrangements,  cooperative  relationships,  and 
coordinating  mechanisms  would  need  revision,  but  could  be  accomplished. 
A  very  vital  component  of  an  emergency  system  has  never  been  made  an 
effective  part  of  the  FEMA  process.  That  component  is  one  that  provides  a 
means  and  a  system  to  receive  and  transmit  information  rapidly,  do  the 
necessary  alerting  and  arranging  of  facilities,  establish  information  and 
intelligence  channels  and  communications  systems,  develop  the  data 
bases,  and  do  the  staff  preparatory  work  to  enable  the  CDRG  to  establish 
priorities,  and  to  implement  these  decisions.  This  is  a  system  that  the 
federal  government  has  used  in  the  wildland  fire  programs  for  many  years. 
The  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Center  fills  this  role  for  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture. 

Federal  agencies,  particularly  those  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  and  the  USDI,  and  most  states  that  operate  through  the  State 
Forestry  Organizations  are  already  knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  ICS  and  in  the  Interagency  Support  System  epitomized  by  the  BIFC. 
These  agencies  have  made  extensive  use  of  these  capabilities.  For 
example,  the  National  Park  Service  used  an  ICS  Incident  Management  Team 
in  conjunction  with  the  Valdez  Oil  Spill  in  the  Kenai  Peninsula  Borough. 
NPS  has  an  emergency  Civil  Disturbance  Team  managed  under  the  ICS.  The 
6th  U.S.  Army  used  the  system,  and  the  National  Association  for  Search  & 
Rescue  is  organized  under  this  system.  Several  states  and  local 
jurisdictions  are  now  utilizing  this  system  in  their  management  of 
disasters.  This  system  is  also  utilized  in  various  foreign  countries  such 
as  Spain  and  Australia. 

The    role    the    military    and    volunteer    organizations    should 
play   in   a  federal   disaster  response   program: 

The  military  is  an  excellent  resource  but  its  role  should  be  in  support  of 
the  operation  as  it  relates  to  logistics  since  they  have  equipment  in  place 
utilizing    highly   trained    individuals. 

One  of  the  greatest  resources  available  to  a  community  following  a 
disaster  is  its  citizen  volunteers.  These  convergent  volunteers  represent 
a    cross    section    of   the   community   and    bring    with    them    a   wealth    of 
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knowledge  and  experience.  Volunteers  possess  a  myriad  of  skills  and 
talents  which  are  of  real  value  to  the  community.  Proper  matching  of 
these  skills  to  appropriate  positions  is  the  most  crucial  aspect  of 
utilizing  these  volunteers.  FEMA  should  have  some  type  of  emergency 
hiring  authority  if  this  presently  isn't  in  place.  Offer  agreements  should 
be  utilized  so  prices  could  be  agreed  on  prior  to  the  incident  for  personnel, 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

In  summary,  the  real  problems  surrounding  disasters  lie  more  in  the  areas 
of  preparedness  and  recovery  than  in  the  areas  of  mitigation  and  response. 
The  "emergency  services"  are  admirably  suited  to  handle  the  "response", 
and  there  are  many  existing  regulatory  agencies  addressing  the 
"mitigation"  issues.  In  our  planning  we  must  pay  attention  where  the 
response  takes  place  and  that  is  "at  the  local  level".  We  must  make  sure 
that  all  our  plans  from  the  local  level  on  up  to  the  federal  level  dovetail 
with  each  other. 

Everywhere  budgets  and  personnel  ceilings  are  getting  tighter  and  tighter. 
The  use  of  a  uniform  emergency  response  system  will  allow  agencies  to 
more  easily  share  resources  with  their  neighbors  and  find  ways  to  become 
more  efficient  in  troubled  times.  The  public  will  look  with  greater 
respect  on  agencies  when  they  visibly  and  actively  work  together.  To 
make  any  system  work  the  key  element  is  development  of  a  consistent 
system  which  allows  for  standard  training  and  certification  process 
(limits  liability).  This  allows  for  a  national  trained  force  which  could 
respond  anywhere  in  the  country  to  meet  an  incident  need. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  greatly  appreciate  being  able  to  appear 
before  you  today  as  you  consider  FEMA's  budget  and  fiscal  management  and  its  role  and 
performance  in  responding  to  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 

FEMA's  longstanding  mission  is  to  save  lives  and  protect  property.  That  mission  is  clear. 
What  is  not  clear,  however,  is  how  the  Federal  Government  will  define  its  role  in  working 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  respond  to  large-scale  or  catastrophic  disasters.  In 
other  words,  how  should  the  Federal  Government  respond  when  State  and  local  governments 
are  themselves  victims  of  major  disasters? 

Historically,  Federal  and  State  governments  have  agreed  that  disaster  response  is  primarily 
the  responsibility  of  State  and  local  governments  -  Federal  assistance  is  provided  only  when 
the  response  to  a  disaster  exceeds  State  and  local  capabilities.  TTiat  process  works  well  for 
the  majority  of  disasters.  But  it  is  not  effective  for  large-scale  or  catastrophic  events. 
Disaster  victims  look  to  their  local.  State,  and  Federal  governments  for  immediate  help  in 
times  of  crisis  when  their  very  lives  and  safety  are  at  stake;  they  should  not  be  held  captive 
to  intergovernmental  protocols. 

FEMA  and  its  predecessor  agencies  have  spent  more  than  40  years  working  with  State  and 
local  governments  in  building  an  emergency  management  capability.  We  have  provided 
matching  funds  for  State  and  local  government  emergency  management  personnel.  We  have 
provided  funds  for  the  development  of  emergency  plans  and  procedures.  We  have  provided 
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funds  for  emergency  facilities,  equipment,  and  nationwide  communications  capabilities.  We 
have  provided  training  for  emergency  management  personnel. 

Have  these  preparedness  systems  worked?  Yes,  they  have.  While  the  loss  of  any  life  in  a 
disaster  is  a  tragedy,  given  the  severity  of  Hurricane  Andrew  the  fact  that  no  more  than  26 
people  in  Florida  perished  is  directly  attributable  to  the  preparedness  planning  that  has  been 
built  throughout  these  years. 

But  Hugo,  Loma  Prieta,  Andrew,  and  Iniki  have  all  proven  that  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
respond  to  large-scale  or  catastrophic  disasters,  we  will  inevitably  come  up  short.  Local  and 
State  governments  simply  do  not  have  the  resources  to  provide  response  and  recovery 
assistance  on  the  scale  required  for  an  Andrew  or  Iniki.  Even  more  importantly,  when  State 
and  local  governments  themselves  become  victims  of  a  catastrophic  event,  when  local 
emergency  managers  must  protect  their  own  families  and  simultaneously  cope  with  their  own 
losses,  they  cannot  also  be  expected  to  mount  an  effective  response  operation. 

Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  must  define  how  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problem 
of  creating  an  effective  response  capability  within  current  budgetary  considerations.  Pending 
clarification  of  these  issues,  FEMA  is  prepared  to  demonstrate  today  how  we  have  been 
applying,  within  our  current  authority,  lessons  learned  from  recent  large-scale  disasters  to 
improve  our  response  capability. 
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I  would  like  now  to  address  the  Subcommittee's  specific  questions  as  contained  in  your 
February  18,  1993,  letter. 

1-         FEMA  's  budget  and  fiscal  management  and  ability  to  track  disaster  assistance. 

Since  we  last  sat  before  this  Committee,  we  have,  as  a  result  of  lessons  learned,  undertaken 
the  following  seven  major  projects  to  strengthen  financial  management  and  better  track 
disaster  assistance  funds. 

A  Disaster  Management  and  Projections  Report  has  been  developed  for  each  disaster 
to  capture  allocations,  obligations,  and  projected  obligations.  The  report 
automatically  reflects  the  actual  obligations  from  the  Agency's  financial  system.  The 
reports  are  prepared  for  each  new  disaster,  updated  twice  monthly  for  any  disaster 
with  changed  estimates,  and  are  the  basis  for  estimating  appropriation  or 
supplemental  requirements  for  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund. 

We  designed  and  implemented  a  financial  management  training  project  which  is 
producing  a  number  of  highly  important  results  -  including  17  Disaster  Operating 
Policy  Guides,  10  new  Standard  Operating  Procedures,  and  a  financial  management 
course  for  program  managers  to  be  delivered  in  each  of  the  10  FEMA  regions  during 
the  spring  of  1993. 
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To  tighten  financial  management  controls,  we  have  established  a  unit  to  track  disaster 
relief  funds,  resources,  and  requirements  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  regional 
staff  in  estimating  budget  needs.  As  a  parallel  initiative,  we  have  authorized  a 
financial  management  specialist  in  the  Regional  Disaster  Assistance  Programs 
divisions.  Also,  a  disaster  Assistance  Services  Branch  under  the  Chief  Financial 
Officer  was  established  to  support  disaster  assistance  operations. 

We  have  developed  and  implemented  policies  and  procedures  required  by  the  Credit 
Reform  Act  of  1990  for  managing  loans  of  the  non-Federal  share  for  disaster 
assistance  programs. 

In  1991,  we  developed  procedures  to  conserve  the  disaster  relief  funds  for  the  most 
urgent  and  critical  needs  during  periods  of  low  funding.  This  includes  freezing  all 
grants  for  Public  Assistance,  Hazard  Mitigation,  and  Fire  Suppression  to  reserve 
funds  for  Individual  Assistance  and  other  emergency  needs.  We  used  these 
procedures  from  April  1991  to  December  1991,  while  the  Administration  and 
Congress  were  working  on  a  supplemental  appropriation.  The  procedures  were  also 
used  in  1992  when  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki  struck  while  we  were  again  awaiting 
supplemental  funding. 

We  have  tightened  the  method  of  allocating  funds  to  the  Disaster  Field  Offices  for 
each  disaster  to  better  control  funding  and  minimize  the  allocated  but  unobligated 
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balances.  All  allocation  requests  are  reviewed  and  tracked  by  the  Disaster  Assistance 
Programs  Financial  Management  Unit  to  ensure  better  management  of  the  Fund. 

As  part  of  our  current  review  and  evaluation  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  we  have 
established  a  task  force  of  headquarters  and  regional  representatives  to  address 
lessons  learned  and  improve  financial  management  policies  and  controls  for  the 
Federal  Response  Plan.  Key  issues  to  be  addressed  include  issuance  and 
management  of  mission  assignments,  improved  procedures  for  accountability  of 
disaster  funds,  guidance  in  purchasing  and  controlling  property,  and  clarification  of 
roles  and  responsibilities  of  personnel  performing  financial  management  functions  in 
support  of  disaster  operations. 

Taking  a  broader  perspective  of  financial  management  in  the  Agency,  we  are  implementing 
a  general  ledger  accounting  system  and  have  a  5-year  financial  plan  to  meet  management 
accounting  needs  and  numerous  regulatory  agency  requirements.  This  will  bring  FEMA  into 
compliance  with  0MB  and  Treasury  regulations  on  general  ledger  accounting  systems.  The 
general  ledger  will  have  a  centralized  database  which  will  allow  us  to  meet  OMB  and 
Treasury  initiatives  in  financial  reporting,  enhance  agency  financial  controls,  and  enable  us 
to  automate  the  preparation  of  standard  external  reports. 

We  have  also  taken  other  actions  to  strengthen  the  disaster  assistance  program  based  on 
lessons  learned. 
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Training:  We  have  formed  a  unit  within  the  Office  of  Disaster  Assistance  Programs 
to  coordinate  all  intergovernmental  disaster  assistance  training.  This  unit  is  working 
in  close  collaboration  with  FEMA's  Emergency  Management  Institute  and  the 
Regional  Offices  to  develop  training  for  Federal,  State,  and  local  emergency 
managers  to  address  preparedness,  response,  and  recovery  functions. 

Stress  Management:  We  are  developing  an  action  plan  to  formalize  the  lessons 
learned  in  stress  management  as  a  result  of  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki. 

Area  Offices:  We  have  a  fully  operational  area  office  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  which 
will  serve  the  Caribbean.  We  have  also  established  a  Pacific  area  office  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  and  are  in  the  process  of  staffing  it. 

Telere^tration:  We  have  set  up  the  National  Teleregistration  Center  in  Denton, 
Texas,  to  allow  disaster  victims  to  apply  by  phone  rather  than  visiting  a  Disaster 
Application  Center.  This  facility  can,  when  necessary,  take  disaster  assistance 
applications  around  the  clock.  Expansion  of  the  facility  to  other  locations  was 
accomplished  during  the  heaviest  response  periods  following  Hurricanes  Andrew  and 
Iniki.  We  are  now  developing  procedures  to  be  able  to  expand  this  capability  when 
large-scale  or  multiple  disasters  exceed  normal  operations. 
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Staffing:  Two  major  initiatives  have  improved  the  Agency's  ability  to  staff 
extraordinary  disaster  activity  and  proved  their  value  in  FEMA's  response  to 
Hurricane  Andrew.  First,  since  1989,  the  number  of  disaster  assistance  employees 
(reservists)  has  increased  from  1,300  to  over  2,400  nationwide.  Second,  we  are 
standardizing  all  policies  and  procedures  in  an  operations  manual  for  the  Disaster 
Assistance  Employee  Program.  This  will  enable  our  staff  to  better  manage  the 
reservist  cadre. 

FEMA  is  exploring  a  third  initiative,  the  Special  Disaster  Assistance  Employee 
program.  This  would  provide  a  mechanism  to  quickly  hire  temporary  employees  to 
assist  in  processing  the  large  volume  of  disaster  closeout  and  other  long-term  work 
associated  with  very  large  disasters. 

Additional  products  and  initiatives  will  be  undertaken  as  we  address  the  actions 
recommended  in  FEMA  internal  evaluations  of  our  response  to  Hurricane  Andrew. 

2.         FEMA'S  role  and  performance  in  Hurricane  Andrew  and  its  interpretation  of  its 
authority  to  provide  immediate  response  in  catastrophic  disasters 

Federal  response  to  most  previous  natural  disasters  in  the  United  States  paled  in  comparison 
to  Hurricane  Andrew.  More  tents,  meals,  clothing,  food  stamps,  portable  toilets,  trailers, 
plastic  sheeting,  generators,  communications  equipment,  other  supplies  and  money  were 
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supplied  to  individuals  and  public  entities  than  in  any  other  disaster.  The  figures  alone  are 
staggering:  temporary  housing  for  250,000  people  made  homeless  in  Florida  and  Louisiana; 
6,497,000  pounds  of  ice  distributed  in  Florida;  826,000  gallons  of  bottled  water  distributed 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana;  more  than  6.2  million  meals  and  150,000  Meals  Ready  to  Eat 
served  in  Florida  and  Louisiana;  nearly  $75.0  million  in  food  stamps  spent;  17,000  patients 
treated;  nearly  56.0  million  square  feet  of  plastic  sheeting  distributed  in  Florida  alone;  296 
generators  provided;  and  nearly  220,000  disaster  assistance  registrations  taken  in  Florida  and 
Louisiana. 

None  of  us  watching  the  pictures  of  the  devastation  in  Dade  County  could  fail  to  see  the 
comparison  between  Hurricane  Andrew  and  the  effects  of  a  war  --  the  devastation  was  total. 

Within  four  days,  Typhoon  Omar  wrought  similar  havoc  in  Guam  and,  two  weeks  later, 
Hawaii  was  savaged  by  Hurricane  Iniki.  And  the  human  needs  escalated  -  760,000  pounds 
of  ice  distributed  in  Hawaii;  48,750  gallons  of  bottled  water  provided  to  Hawaii;  281,560 
meals  served  in  Guam;  600,000  served  in  Hawaii;  nearly  20,000  emergency  food  stamps 
distributed  in  Hawaii  and  Guam;  over  1,500  patients  treated  in  Hawaii;  and  more  than  54 
million  square  feet  of  plastic  sheeting  provided  in  Hawaii  and  Guam.  More  than  170 
generators  were  provided  in  the  two  locations.  In  Guam,  12,035  disaster  assistance 
registrations  were  taken  and  more  than  20,000  were  taken  in  Hawaii. 

How  successful  was  the  Federal  response  effort  coordinated  by  FEMA? 
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The  judgment  varies  widely  -  from  those  who  criticized  the  effort  as  a  failure  to  the 

Governors  and  citizens  of  the  affected  locations  who  praised  the  Agency's  response.  But 
wherever  the  truth  lies,  some  fundamental  issues  raised  by  the  Andrew  response  operations 
must  be  answered  if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  achieve  an  improved  level  of  response 
and  meet  public  expectations  in  the  future.  I  would  like  to  raise  those  issues  again  because 
they  are  pivotal  to  the  questions  addressed  in  this  hearing. 

To  what  extent  is  the  Federal  Government  going  to  play  a  major  role  as  a  "first 
responder"  in  catastrophic  disasters? 

•  If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  act  as  a  "first  responder,"  to  what  extent  can  it  work 

with  State  and  local  governments  in  developing  a  preparedness  capability  Tor 
responding  to  large-scale  or  catastrophic  disasters  in  light  of  current  scarce 
resources? 

3.        A  critical  review  of  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  which  was  used  the  first  rime  in 
responding  to  Hurricane  Andrew 

I  would  like  first  to  provide  some  background  on  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  how  the  plan 
was  used  in  the  recent  large-scale  disasters,  and  then  summarize  the  lessons  learned  and 
actions  that  FEMA  is  taking  to  improve  the  plan. 
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In  1988,  Public  Law  93-288  was  amended  by  Public  Law  100-707  and  retitled  as  the  Robert 

T.  Stafford  Disaster  Relief  and  Emergency  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93-288,  as  amended). 
The  Act  authorizes  the  Federal  government  to  provide  assistance  to  save  lives  and  protect 
public  health,  safety,  and  property,  and  to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of 
devastated  areas.  Under  the  Act,  Federal  assistance  is  designed  to  supplement  the  efforts 
and  available  resources  of  State  and  local  governments,  voluntary  relief  organizations,  and 
other  forms  of  available  assistance,  such  as  insurance.  Traditionally,  and  successfully  since 
1974,  this  has  meant  the  delivery  of  recovery  assistance  programs  such  as  temporary  housing, 
individual  and  family  grants,  special  disaster  unemployment  coverage,  and  restoration  of 
essential  public  facilities.  In  disaster  operations  the  response  phase  differs  from  recover)'  in 
focus  and  duration  -  response  operations  are  designed  to  meet  the  critical  life  saving 
measures  required  during  the  first  72  hours  or  more  after  a  large-scale  or  catastrophic 
disaster.  Response  activities  phase  out  as  critical  lifesaving  and  life-support  activities  are 
completed;  recovery  activity  rises  more  slowly  than  response,  but  is  sustained  for  a  greater 
period  of  time. 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  describes  how  the  Federal  Government  will  respond  in  large- 
scale  or  catastrophic  disasters.  It  was  signed  in  April  1992,  by  27  departments  and  agencies, 
including  the  American  Red  Cross.  The  plan  provides  a  structure,  concept  of  operations, 
and  processes  by  which  Federal  resources  can  be  mobilized  to  augment  the  State  and  local 
response  efforts.  To  accomplish  this,  the  plan  groups  under  twelve  Emergency  Support 
Functions  the  kinds  of  help  a  State  is  most  likely  to  need.    These  emergency  support 
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functions  serve  as  the  primary  mechanism  by  which  the  scope  of  Federal  assistance  is 
assessed  and  provided  to  a  State  to  address  critical  needs.  Emergency  support  functions 
include  transportation,  communications,  public  works  and  engineering,  firefighting, 
information  and  planning,  mass  care,  resource  support,  health  and  medical  services,  urban 
search  and  rescue,  hazardous  materials,  food,  and  energy.  Each  emergency  support  function, 
headed  by  a  primary  Federal  department  or  agency,  is  designated  in  the  plan  according  to 
the  organization's  authorities,  resources,  and  capabilities  to  carry  out  the  function.  Other 
departments  and  agencies  are  designated  as  support  agencies  for  one  or  more  of  the 
emergency  support  functions,  based  on  their  resources  and  capabilities.  Federal  assistance 
is  provided  to  the  affected  State  under  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer,  who  is  appointed 
by  the  Director  on  behalf  of  the  President. 

The  Federal  Response  Plan  had  been  signed  by  the  heads  of  participating  departments  and 
agencies  in  April.  When  Hurricane  Andrew  struck  Florida  on  August  24,  1992,  FEMA  had 
only  just  begun  training  for  planners  and  response  personnel  on  the  plan's  concept  for 
providing  disaster  response  assistance  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Florida  was  the  first  and  most  challenging  test.  Federal-State  coordination  and  planning  was 
not  well  developed,  the  Federal  response  concept  was  not  fully  understood,  and  local 
government  elements  in  the  affected  areas  were  overwhelmed  and  unable,  in  most  cases,  to 
assess  the  extent  of  damage  and  to  identify,  quantify,  or  communicate  their  specific  needs 
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for  Federal  assistance.  As  a  result,  Florida  did  not  immediately  tap  into  the  life-saving  and 
life-support  capabilities  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  situation  in  Lxiuisiana,  while  severe  in  many  areas,  was  more  manageable.  Federal-State 
planning  and  coordination  were  based  on  the  earlier  draft  versions  of  the  plan,  joint 
exercises  had  been  conducted,  many  State  and  local  officials  had  some  appreciation  for  the 
process  of  obtaining  Federal  help. 

In  Guam,  where  typhoons  are  regular  events,  response  plans,  preparations,  and  protective 
measures  have  received  high  priority  over  the  years.  Probably  for  just  these  reasons,  the 
overall  Federal  response  on  Guam  was  the  most  efficient  and  effective  operation. 

While  only  three  weeks  had  elapsed  between  Andrew's  impact  on  Florida  and  Iniki  striking 
Hawaii,  the  State  of  Hawaii  nevertheless  benefitted  from  lessons  learned  and  actions 
undertaken  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Guam.  At  the  local  level,  the  island  of  Kauai  was 
severely  impacted.  The  island  government  was  overwhelmed  and  unable  to  quickly  assess 
the  damage,  identify  needs,  or  communicate  its  critical  requirements  to  the  State.  The  State, 
however,  with  aggressive  Federal  support,  began  "pushing"  essential  commodities  into  Kauai 
rather  than  waiting  for  specific  resource  requests.  This  proved  to  be  the  most  timely  and 
effective  way  to  alleviate  human  suffering  and  damage  to  property. 
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Although  the  concept  of  operations  and  the  functional  approach  to  providing  Federal 

assistance  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan  have  proven  valid,  some  areas  need  further 

refinement.   FEMA  is  therefore  addressing  the  following  issues  related  to  response: 

The  immediate  response  role  of  FEMA  and  other  Federal  agencies  needs  to  be 
understood  by  all  levels  of  government  and  the  public.  False  expectations  by  the 
public  and  misperceptions  of  roles  and  responsibilities  by  governmental  levels  often 
lead  to  serious  problems  that  impede  effective  response  operations. 

•  Also  of  concern  is  a  Federal  damage  assessment  capability  to  accurately  determine 

the  magnitude  of  response  resources  required.  Such  a  capability  may  include  the  use 
of  special  teams  made  up  of  representatives  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies, 
to  ensure  that  critical  lifesaving  and  life-support  actions  can  be  undertaken 
immediately. 

4.        Actions  taken  by  FEMA  to  improve  the  Federal  response  to  disasters 

FEMA  has  initiated  an  aggressive  strategy  to  adjust  planning  and  operational  procedures  for 
Federal  disaster  response  based  on  lessons  learned.  Our  objective  is  to  make  Federal 
response  personnel  and  the  right  kinds  of  emergency  commodities  more  rapidly  available 
and  deployable  to  affected  States  and  local  jurisdictions. 
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The  following  actions  are  currently  underway  to  achieve  this  objective: 

•  FEMA  is  developing  a  corrective  action  program.  A  consolidation  of  the  lessons 
learned  from  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki  and  Typhoon  Omar,  as  well  as  from 
Hurricane  Hugo,  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  the  Los  Angeles  riots,  and  other 
recent  disaster  responses,  and  the  FEMA  Response  91-A  and  91-B  Federal  Response 
Plan  exercises  are  providing  the  basis  of  operational  guidance  development  and 
changes  in  implementing  the  plan. 

FEMA  has  established  an  Interagency  Task  Force,  comprised  of  lead  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  for  the  Federal  Response  Plan's  12  emergency  support 
functions  and  other  Federal  agencies  that  participate  in  Federal  disaster  response 
under  the  guidelines  of  the  plan.  Chaired  by  FEMA,  this  group  is  meeting  to  develop 
operational  guidance.  The  task  force  has  established  working  groups  to  deal  with 
operational,  financial  management,  planning  and  information  and  logistics  procedures, 
a  corrective  actions  program,  training  and  exercises,  and  external  affairs.  Products 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  May  1993. 

•  Along  with  the  task  force,  we  are  developing  a  revised  Emergency  Response  Team 
structure  to  direct  activities  in  the  field.  This  effort  will  not  only  describe  the  team's 
concept  of  operations,  but  will  include  recommended  staffing,  position  descriptions, 
position  checklists,  equipment  lists,  and  administrative  procedures.    To  be  more 
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compatible  with  the  way  State  and  local  organizations  work,  the  Emergency  Response 

Team  has  been  reconfigured  according  to  the  Incident  Command  System.    This 

provides  a  common  frame  of  reference  and  terminology  between  the  State  and  the 

Federal  governments.  In  addition,  the  revised  Emergency  Response  Team  structure 

will  better  integrate  response  and  recovery  operations. 

During  Hurricane  Iniki  operations,  FEMA  adopted  a  new  approach  which  we  believe 
provides  Federal  assets  more  rapidly  to  affected  States.  We  have  developed  a  list  of 
the  commodities  and  technical  assistance  needed  by  the  States  and  local  jurisdictions 
for  response  operations.  These  items,  which  we  call  an  Advance  Deployment 
Package  (or  push  package),  were  staged  at  Federal  facilities  in  Hawaii  in  case  they 
were  needed.  The  package  includes  such  items  as  generators,  plastic  sheeting,  water, 
food,  disaster  medical  assistance  teams.  Urban  Search  and  Rescue  task  forces.  Prime 
Power  teams,  and  military  truck  companies  and  engineering  units. 

Under  the  new  approach,  the  Federal  Coordinating  Officer  will  work  with  the  State 
to  identify  what  is  needed  rather  than  to  simply  wait  for  requests  from  the  State.  To 
support  the  use  of  the  Advance  Deployment  Package,  Federal  agencies  will  provide 
information  to  their  State  counterpart  on  the  range  of  Federal  assets  available. 

FEMA  is  exploring  developing  a  needs  assessment  capability  for  the  Emergency 
Response  Team  that  could  allow  the  Federal  Government  to  proactively  recommend 
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the  resources  required  to  support  State  and  local  efforts  and  provide  them.  A  group 

of  technical  specialists  could  be  assembled  to  perform  damage  prediction  and 

preliminary  damage  and  needs  assessments. 

Under  the  Federal  Response  Plan,  the  Emergency  Support  Team  serves  as  the 
coordination  point  for  Federal  headquarters  activities  in  support  of  the  field.  The 
team  also  manages  delivery  of  certain  technical  teams  and  Advance  Deployment 
Package  items. 

TTiese  new  concepts  of  operation  and  procedures  will  be  incorporated  into  training 
and  exercises.  FEMA  will  be  teaching  the  procedures  during  its  Emergency  Response 
Team  leadership  course  in  April  and  will  test  them  during  the  Response-93  Federal 
Response  Plan  exercise  in  Salt  Lake  City  in  June.  FEMA  staff  are  also  providing 
technical  support  to  the  other  Federal  agencies  in  developing  internal  training 
packages.  For  example,  we  are  working  with  the  Department  of  Defense  to  develop 
orientation  training  for  key  military  officers  who  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  an  urban 
search  and  rescue  response. 

Many  of  these  new  methods  of  operation  were  implemented  during  disaster  responses 
subsequent  to  Hurricane  Iniki.  Advance  Deployment  Packages  were  designed  for  potential 
responses  to  Typhoon  Brian  in  October  and  Typhoons  Elsie  and  Gay  in  November  of  1992. 
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In  the  few  months  following  Hurricane  Andrew,  we  believe  FEMA  has  made  great  strides 

to  improve  its  delivery  of  Federal  assistance. 

5.         FEMA 's  efforts  to  assist  States  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  disaster  response  plan 

FEMA  assists  States  in  developing  and  maintaining  disaster  response  plans.  Funds, 
guidance,  and  technical  advice  and  assistance  provided  under  the  Civil  Defense,  National 
Earthquake  Hazard  Reduction,  and  National  Hurricane  Preparedness  programs  all 
contribute  to  disaster  response  planning. 

Under  the  Civil  Defense  program,  FEMA  provides  funds  to  State  and  local  governments  to 
develop  emergency  operations  plans  that  focus  on  the  critical  emergency  functions  that  are 
a  major  part  of  any  response  or  recovery  operation:  warning  and  alert  notification, 
communications,  coordination  and  control,  emergency  public  information,  damage 
assessment,  health  and  medical,  individual  and  family  assistance,  public  safety,  public  works, 
and  resource  management.  Once  an  emergency  operations  plan  is  developed,  it  is  tested 
through  exercises  on  a  regular  basis  under  a  4-year  exercise  cycle. 

Our  exercise  guidance  for  State  and  local  governments  in  FY  1994  has  been  radically 
changed  to  emphasize  regular  testing  of  emergency  functions,  identification  of  deficiencies, 
and  corrective  action  to  eliminate  deficiencies.  We  are  also  requiring  State  and  local 
governments  not  only  to  test  their  systems  to  make  sure  they  work,  but  also  to  identify  what 
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steps  they  will  take  in  the  event  normal  operational  systems  are  no  longer  available.   For 
example,  they  will  be  required  to  determine: 

•  what  would  be  done  if  antennas  or  transmission  lines  were  completely  downed; 
police,  fire  and  emergency  management  radio  systems  were  unable  to  transmit; 
and/or  all  commercial  power  were  lost  for  an  extended  period; 

•  whether  local  communications  systems  are  compatible  with  State  and  Federal 
systems; 

•  what  procedures  are  available  to  deal  with  emergency  response  workers  who 
themselves  are  affected  by  the  disaster  and  must  devote  time  to  families  or  personal 
recovery; 

whether  procedures  are  in  place  with  local  telephone  or  other  communications 
systems  for  emergency  functions  in  a  disaster; 

•  whether  plans  are  in  place  for  receiving,  sorting,  storing,  and  distributing  donated 
goods  from  other  areas  of  the  country; 

•  whether  plans  are  in  place  for  determining  the  number  of  generators  that  would  be 
required  to  keep  public  health  and  safety  facilities  operating;  and 
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•  whether  plans  are  in  place  for  debris  removal,  opening  expedient  disposal  sites  for 

large  quantities  of  debris,  and  obtaining  necessary  burn  permits  from  various  Federal 
and  State  environmental  protection  agencies. 

We  are  also  encouraging  State  and  local  governments  to  stress  realism  in  their  exercises  to 
more  closely  mirror  actual  operations. 

In  our  State  and  local  exercises  program,  with  its  increased  emphasis  on  corrective  action 
and  more  accurate  capability  assessments,  we  are  now  requiring  State  and  local  officials  to 
report  to  FEMA  the  deficiencies  noted,  the  corrective  actions  taken,  and  resulting 
improvements.  We  are  studying  the  development  of  a  more  formal  corrective  action 
program.  It  could  ultimately  serve  as  a  structure  within  which  all  agencies  signatory  to  the 
Federal  Response  Plan,  State  emergency  management  agencies,  and  functions  within  FEMA 
could  exchange  information  about  identified  disaster  response  and  recovery  problems.  Once 
deficiencies  have  been  identified,  corrective  actions  could  be  taken  and  solutions  tested  in 
exercises.  To  support  this  effort,  we  have  developed  a  new  exercise  reporting  system. 
Beginning  in  1994,  we  will  be  receiving  expanded  information  on  the  functions  tested  and 
whether  improvements  are  required  in  the  major  emergency  areas  -  personnel,  training, 
plans,  equipment  and  facilities.  This  information  will  give  us  a  better  means  of  judging 
problem  areas  needing  attention  so  that  we  can  focus  our  long-range  planning  and  budgeting 
accordingly. 
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Under  the  Disaster  Preparedness  Improvement  Grant  program,  States  are  provided 
matching  grants  of  up  to  50  percent  to  improve,  maintain,  or  update  their  disaster  assistance 
plans  and  capabilities.     Heavy  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  ensuring  that  plans  cover 
Federal/State  relationships  for  response  and  recovery  operations. 

Under  FEMA's  Hazard  Mitigation  Grant  Program,  States  are  also  developing  or  updating 
mitigation  plans  to  identify  potential  mitigation  projects  that  could  lessen  the  impact  of 
future  disasters. 

Even  before  Andrew  and  Iniki  struck,  FEMA  was  developing  comprehensive  seminar, 
workshop,  and  training  and  exercise  "packages"  that  will  be  made  available  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government  officials,  to  explain  the  responsibilities,  functions,  and  interrelationships 
of  each  level  of  government  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan. 

Working  through  quarterly  Regional  Interagency  Steering  Committee  meetings,  Federal  and 
State  emergency  managers  are  coordinating  their  emergency  preparedness  activities, 
including  training  requirements,  modifications  to  plans  required  by  particular  State  or  local 
considerations,  exercises,  and  a  wide  range  of  other  response-related  activities. 

Regular  Federal  Response  Plan  exercises  are  conducted  on  an  annual  basis.  Working  closely 
with  the  State  of  Utah,  in  June  of  this  year,  FEMA  will  conduct  a  major  Federal  Response 
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Plan  exercise  to  test  response  procedures  in  the  event  of  a  major  earthquake  in  the  Wasatch 

Fault. 

FEMA  has  also  issued  interim  guidance  to  the  Regional  Offices  on  damage  prediction  and 
immediate,  postdisaster  damage  assessments  for  large-scale  or  catastrophic  disasters. 
Following  consultation  with  our  regional  staffs,  we  will  be  preparing  more  detailed 
procedural  guidance  regarding  the  actual  composition  of  interagency  damage  assessment 
teams.  We  are  also  requiring  increased  State  and  local  emphasis  on  damage  assessment 
capabilities  in  our  exercise  guidance.  A  damage  assessment  task  force  has  been  created  to 
work  on  these  issues. 

FEMA  is  currently  conducting  a  comprehensive  study  of  programs  and  resources  for  the 
nation's  emergency  management  system  supported  by  the  Civil  Defense  program.  The 
findings  of  this  study  will  be  made  available  to  the  Congress  in  the  near  future. 

6.         The  role  the  military  and  volunteer  organizations  should  pla\'  in  a  Federal  disaster 
response  pro-am 

Although  the  primary  mission  of  the  military  is  to  defend  the  nation,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  committed  to  supporting  planning  and  response  to  domestic  emergencies  as  a 
secondary  mission. 
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The  Department  of  Defense  is  the  primary  or  lead  agency  for  two  of  the  emergency  support 
functions  under  the  Federal  Response  Plan  --  Public  Works  and  Engineering  and  Urban 
Search  and  Rescue.  The  Department  of  Defense  is  also  tasked  with  supporting  all  of  the 
other  10  emergency  support  functions,  primarily  in  the  area  of  logistics  support  to  carry  out 
specific  functions  as  identified  by  other  departments  and  agencies.  Military  assets  can 
provide  mass  feeding,  housing  (tent  cities),  ground  and  air  transportation,  commodities, 
technical  support  and  equipment,  labor,  and  specialized  skills. 

When  disaster  strikes  a  local  community,  the  Federal  Government  supports  and  augments 
the  efforts  of  the  State  and  local  jurisdictions;  however,  the  military  command  and  control 
system  is  not  compatible  with  the  Incident  Command  System,  the  standard  management 
procedure  for  States  and  local  governments.  As  a  result,  civilian  government  personnel  are 
not  generally  familiar  with  military  structure  or  operations  and  this  can  cause  substantial 
confusion  at  a  disaster  site.  To  alleviate  such  problems,  the  Emergency  Response  Team 
under  the  Federal  Response  Plan  was  designed  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  military  and 
the  local  government.  Both  the  military  and  civilian  sectors  agree  that  this  is  an  effective 
approach. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Andrew,  FEMA,  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  Amencan 
Red  Cross  have  stepped  up  planning  and  coordination  efforts  with  the  military.  At 
interagency  policy-  and  operational-level  meetings,  representatives  are  all  working  on 
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identifying  specific  areas  where  military  assets  can  be  integrated  effectively  and  provide 
support  to  the  entire  response  and  recovery  operation. 

Turning  now  to  voluntary  organizations,  they  are  often  the  first  to  address  the  needs  of 
disaster  victims.  Their  representatives  and  agents  are  often  residents  themselves  or  familiar 
with  the  disaster-affected  area  through  Federal  response  planning  activities  at  the  national, 
regional,  and  State  levels. 

Working  with  these  groups,  FEMA  is  exploring  ways  to  improve  coordination  of  efforts  and 
activities  to  provide  support  to  affected  communities.  For  example,  we  are  examining  the 
utility  of  establishing  a  Voluntary  Agency  Coordinator  position  as  part  of  the  Emergency 
Response  Team  structure  in  the  field  and  the  Emergency  Support  Team  structure  at  the 
national  level. 

Donations  following  Hurricane  Andrew  in  Florida  demonstrated  clearly  the  need  for  a 
national  policy  on  how  to  manage  this  unexpected  "commodity."  Americans  are  renowned 
for  their  willingness  to  send  tons  of  goods  to  stricken  areas  in  the  hope  that  they  will  help. 
Yet  devastated  State  and  local  communities  are  often  completely  unprepared  to  accept  or 
effectively  use  the  donated  goods  since  they  are  often  not  the  kinds  of  items  required. 
However,  rather  than  discouraging  donations  or  turning  back  donated  goods,  we  need  to 
work  closely  with  State  and  local  governments  to  determine  the  best  ways  to  receive  and 
distribute  the  items  to  disaster  victims. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  this  concludes  my  formal  remarks.    I 
hope  that  the  information  I  have  presented  to  you  today  assures  the  Subcommittee  that 
FEMA  is  doing  everything  possible  within  our  current  authority  to  improve  our  response 
capability  and  correct  deficiencies. 
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